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ROBINSON CRUSOE’S PREFACE 


jA S the design of everything is said to be 
first in the intention, and last in the 
/ execution, so I come now to acknowledge 

£ ^ to my reader that the present work is 

not merely the product of the two first 
volumes, but the two first volumes may rather be 
called the product of this. The fable is always 
made for the moral, not the moral for the fable. 

I have heard that the envious and ill-disposed part 
of the world have raised some objections against the 
two first volumes, on pretence, for want of a better 
reason, that (as they say) the story is feigned, that 
the names aie borrowed, and that it is all a romance ; 
that there never were any such man or place, or cir- 
cumstances in any man's life, that it is all formed and 
embellished by invention to impose upon the world. 

I, Robinson Crusoe, being at this time in perfect 
and sound mind and memory, thanks be to Grod 
therefor, do hereby declare their objection is an 
invention scandalous in design, and false in fact; and 
do affirm that the story, though allegorical, is also 
historical ; and that it is the beautiful representation 
of a life of unexampled misfortunes, and of a variety 
not to be met with in the world, sincerely adapted 
to and intended for the common good of mankind, 
and designed at first, as it is now mrther applied, to 
the most serious uses possible. 

Farther, that there is a man alive, and well known 
too, the actions of whose hfe are the just subject of 
these volumes, and to whom all or most part of the 
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story most directly allude ; this may be depended 
upon for truth, and to this I set my name. 

The famous “ History of Don Quixote,” a work 
which thousands read with pleasure, to one that 
knows the meaning of it, was an emblematic history 
of, and a just satire upon, the Duke de Medina 
Sidonia, a person very remarkable at that time in 
Spam. To those who knew the original, the figures 
were lively and easily discovered themselves, as they 
are also here, and the images were just ; and there- 
fore, when a malicious but foolish winter, in the 
abundance of his gall, spoke of the quixotism of 
R Crusoe, as he called it, he showed, evidently, that 
he knew nothing of what he .said ; and perhaps will 
be a little startled when I shall tell him that what he 
meant for a satire was the greatest of panegyncs. 

Without letting the reader into a nearer explica- 
tioaof the inattei, I priK-eed to let him know, that 
the happy deductions I have employed myself tc 
make, from all the circumstances of my story, will 
abundantly make him -amends for his not having 
the emblem explained by the original ; and that when 
m ray observations and reflections of any kind m 
this volume I mention my solitudes and retirements, 
and allude to the circun, stances of the foimer story, 
all those parts of the story are real facts in my 
history, whatever borrowed lights they may be rep- 
resented by. Thus the fri^t and fancies which 
succeeded the story of the print of a man’s foot, and 
surprise of the old goat, and the thing rolling on 
my bed, and my jumping out in a fnght, are all 
histones and real stones ; as are likewise the dream 
of being taken by messengers, being arrested by 
officers, the manner of being driven on shore by the 
surge of the sea, the ship on fire, the description of 
starving, the story of my man Friday, and many 
more most material passages observed here, and on 
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which an}' religious reflections are made, are all 
historical and true in fact. It is most real that I 
had a parrot and taught it to call me by my name , 
such a servant a savage, and afterwards a Christian, 
and that his name was called Friday, and that he 
was ravished from me by force, and died in the hands 
that took him, which I represent by being killed ; 
this IS all literally true, and should I enter into 
discoveries many alive can testify them His other 
conduct and assistance to me also have just refeiiences 
in all their parts to the helps I had from that faith- 
ful savage in my real solitudes and disasters. 

The story of the bear in the tree, and the fight 
with the wolves in the snow, is likewise matter of 
real history , and, m a word, the “ Adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe” are one whole scheme of a real 
life of eight and twenty years, spent in the most 
wandering, desolate, and afflicting circumstances that 
ever man went through, and in which I have lived so 
long in a life of wonders, in continued storms, fought 
with the worst ' ind of savages and man-eaters; by 
unaccountable surprising incidents, fed by miracles 
greater than that of ravens , suffered all manner of 
violences and oppressions, injurious leproaches, con- 
tempt of men, attacks of devils, corrections from 
Heaven, and oppositions on earth; have had in- 
numerable ups and downs in matters of fortune, been 
in slavery worse than Turkish, escaped by an exqui- 
site management, as that in the story of Xury, and 
the boat at Sallee , been taken up at sea in dis- 
tress, raised again and depressed again, and that 
oftener perhaps in one man’s life than ever was 
known before ; shipwrecked often, though more by 
land than by sea In a word, there is not a circum- 
stance in the imaginary stoiy but has its just allusion 
to a real story, and chimes part for part and step for 
step with the inimitable Life of Robinson Crusoe. 
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In like manner, when in these reflections I speak of 
the times and circumstances of particular actions 
done, or incidents which happened, in my solitude 
and island-life, an impartial reader will be so just to 
take it as it is, viz , that it is spoken or intended of 
that part of the real story which the island-life is a 
just allusion to ; and in this the story is not only 
illustrated, but the real part I think most justly 
approved For example, in the latter part of this 
work called the Vision, I begin thus “ When I was 
in my island-kingdom I had abundance of strange 
notions of my seeing apparitions,” &c All these 
reflections are just history of a state of foiced con- 
finement, which in my real history is represented by 
a confined retreat in an island , and it is as reasonable 
to represent one kind of imprisonment by anothei, as 
it is to represent anything that really exists by that 
which exists not The story of my fright with some- 
thing on my bed was word for word a history of 
what happened, and indeed all those things received 
very little alteration, except what necessarily attends 
removing the scene fioin’one place to another. 

Myo bservations upon solitude are the same ; and 
I think I need say no more than that the same re- 
mark IS to be made upon eill the references made here 
to the transactions of the former volumes, and the 
reader is desired to allow for it as he goes on. 

Besides all this, heie is the just and only good end 
of all parable or allegoric history brought to pass, 
viz., for moral and religious impiovement. Here 
IS invincible patience recommended under the worst 
of misery, indefatigable application and undaunted 
resolution under the greatest and most discouraging 
circumstances ; I say, these are recommended as the 
only way to woik through those misenes, and their 
success appears sufficient to support the most dead- 
hearted creature in the world. 
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Had the common wav of writing a man’s private 
history been taken, and I had given you the con- 
duct or life of a man you knew, and whose misfor- 
tunes and infirmities perhaps you had sometimes 
unjustly triumphed over, all I could have said would 
have yielded no diversion, and perhaps scarce have 
obtained a reading, or at best no attention , the 
teacher, like a greater, having no honour in his own 
country. Facts that are formed to touch the mind 
must be done a great way off, and by somebody 
never heard of Even the miracles of the blessed 
Saviour of the world suffered scorn and contempt, 
when it was icflccted that they were done by the 
carpenter’s son ; one whose family and oiiginal they 
had a mean opinion of, and whose brothers and sis- 
ters were ordinary people like themselves. 

There even yet lemains a question whether the 
instruction of these things will take place, when you 
are supposing the scene, which is plated .so far off, 
had its onginal so near home. 

But I am far from being anxious about that, see- 
ing, I am well assured, that if the obstinacy of our 
age should shut their ears against the just reflections 
made in this volume upon the transactions taken 
notice of m the former, there will come an age when 
the minds of men shall be more flexible, when the 
prejudices of their fathers shall have no place, and 
when the rules of virtue and religion, justly recom- 
mended, shall be more gratefully accepted than they 
may be now, that our children may rise up in judg- 
ment against their fathers, and one generation "be 
edified by the same teaching which another genera- 
tion had despised. 

Rob. Cbusok. 
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SBRIOUS REFLECTIONS of 

ROBINSON CRUSOE 


INTRODUCTION 

/ MUST have made very little line of my solitary and 
•wandering years if after such a scene of wonders, as 
my life may be justly called, I had nothing to say, and 
had made no observations which might he usftd and 
instructing, as wed as pleasant and diverting, to those 
that are to come after me. 


CHAPTER ONE 
OF SOLITUDE 

How incapable to make us happy, and how unquahfied to a 
Chnstian life 

I HAVE frequently looked back, you may be 
sure, and that with different thoughts, upon 
the notions of a long tedious life of solitude, 
which I have represented to the world, and of 
which you must have formed some ideas, from 
the life of a man in an island Sometimes I have 
wondered how it could be supported, espeaally for 
the first years, when the change was violent and im- 
posed, and nature unacquainted witli anything like it. 
Sometimes I have as much wondered why it should 
be any grievance or affliction, seeing upon the whole 
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view of the stage of life which we act upon in this 
world it seems to me that life in general is, or ought 
to be, but one universal act of solitude , but I Md 
it is natural to judge of happiness by its suiting or 
not suiting our own inclinations Everything re- 
volves in oui minds by innumerable circular motions, 
all centering in ourselves We judge of prosperity 
and of affliction, joy and soiiow, poverty, riches, and 
all the various scenes of life — I say, we judge of 
them by oureelves Thither w'e bring them home, 
as meats touch the palate, by which we try them , 
the gay part of the world, or the heavy part , it is 
all one, they only call it pleasant or unpleasant, as 
they suit our taste. 

The world, I say, is nothing to us but as it is more 
or less to our relish All reflection is earned home, 
and our dear self is, in one respect, the end of living 
Hence man may be properlv said to be alone in the 
midst of the ciowds and hurry of men and business 
All the leflections which he makes are to himself, 
all that IS pleasant he embraces for himself, all that 
IS irksome and grievous is tasted but by his own 
palate. « 

What are the sorrows of othei men to us, and 
what their joy ? Something we may be touched 
indeed with by the power of sympathv, and a 
secret turn of the affections , but all the solid re- 
flection is directed to oui selves Our meditations 
are all solitude in perfection , our passions aie 
all exeicised in retirement, we love, we hate, we 
covet, we enjoy, all in piivacy and .solitude All 
that we communicate of those things to any othei 
IS but for their assistance in the pursuit of our 
desires ; the end is at home , the enjoyment, the 
contemplation, is all solitude and retirement , it 
is for ourselves we enjoy, and for ourselves we 
suffer. 

[ 4 ] 
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What, then, is the silence of life ? And how is it 
afflicting while a man has the voice of his soul to 
speak to God and to himself? That man can never 
want conversation who is company for himself, and 
he that cannot converse profitably with himself is 
not fit for any conversation at all. And yet there 
are many good reasons why a life of solitude, as 
solitude is now understood by the age, is not at all 
suited to the life of a Christian or of a wise man. 
Without inquiring, therefore, into the advantages 
of solitude, and how it is to be managed, I desire to 
be heard concerning what solitude really is ; for I 
must confess I have different notions about it, far 
from those which are generally understood in the 
world, and far from all those notions upon which 
those people in the primitive times, and since that 
also, acted , who separated themselves into deserts 
and unfrequented places, or confined themselves to 
cells, monasteries, and the like, retired, as they cal/ 
it, from the world. All which, I think, have noth- 
ing of the thing I call solitude in them, nor do they 
answer any of the true ends of solitude, much less 
those ends which are pretended to be sought after 
by those who have talked most of those retreats 
from the woild. 

As for confinement in an island, if the scene was 
placed there for this very end, it were not at all 
amiss I must acknowledge there was confinement 
from the enjoyments of the world, and restraint 
from human society. But all that was no solitude ; 
indeed no part of it was so, except that which, as in 
my story, I applied to the contemplation of sublime 
things, and that was but a very little, as my readers 
well know, compared to what a length of years my 
forced retreat lasted. 

It IS evident then that, as I see nothing but what 
is far from being retired in the forced retreat of an 
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island, the thoughts being in no composure suit 
able to a retired condition — no, not for a great 
while ; so I can affirm, that I enjoy much more soli- 
tude in the middle of the greatest collection of man- 
kind in the world, 1 mean, at London, while I am 
writing this, than e\er I could say I enjoyed in 
eight and twenty years’ confinement to a desolate 
island. 


I have heard of a man that, upon some extiaor- 
dinary disgust which he took at the unsuitable con- 
versation of some of his nearest relations, whose 
society he could not avoid, suddenly resolved never 
to speak any more He kept his resolution most 
rigorously many yeais , not all the tears or entreaties 
of his friends — no, riot of Ins wife and children — 
could prevail with him to bleak his silence. It 
seems it was their ill-beha\ioui to bun, at first, that 
was the occasion of it , foi thc\ tieated him with 


provoking language, which frequently put him into 
undecent passions, and urged him to lash replies, 
and he took this severe way to punish himself for 
being provoked, and to punish them for provoking 
him. But the seventy was unjustifiable , it luiiied 
his family, and broke up his house His wife could 
not bear it, and aftei tndeavouiing, by all the ways 
possible, to alter his ngid silence, went fiist away 
from him, and aftei waids away from heiself, turning 
melancholy and distiacteil His childien sepaiated, 
some one way and some another way , and only one 
daughter, who loveil her father above all the lest, 
kept with him, tended him, talked to him by signs, 
and lived almost dumb like her father near twenty- 
nine years with him , till being veiy sick, and in a 
high fever, delirious as we call it, or light-headed, 
he broke his silence, not knowing when he did it, 
and spoke, though wildly at first He lecovered of 
the illness afterwards, and frequently talked with his 
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daughter, but not much, and very seldom to any- 
body else. 

Yet this man did not live a silent life with respect 
to himself, he read continually, and wrote down 
many excellent things, which deserved to have ap- 
peared in the world, and was often heard to pray to 
God in his solitudes very audibly and with great fer- 
vency , but the unjustice which his rash vow — if it 
was a vow — of silence was to his family, and the 
length he earned it, was so unjustifiable another 
way, that I cannot say his instructions could have 
much force in them 

Had he been a single man, had he wandered into 
a strange country oi place where the circumstance of 
it had been no scandal, his vow of silence might have 
been as commendable and, as I think, much more 
than any of the piimitive Christians’ vows of soli- 
tude were, whose retreat into the wilderness, and giv- 
ing themselves up to prayer and contemplation, 
shunning human society and the like, was so much 
esteemed by the primitive fathers, and fiom whence 
our religious houses and ordeis of religious people 
were first derived 

The Jews said John the Baptist had a devil be- 
cause he affected solitude and retirement , and they 
took it from an old proverb they had in the world 
at that time, that “ every solitaiy person must be an 
angel or a devil ” 

A man under a vow of perpetual silence, if but 
rigorously observed, would be, even on the Exchange 
of London, as perfectly retired from the world 
as a hermit in his cell, or a soMatre in the deserts 
of Arabia ; and if he is able to observe it rigor- 
ously, may reap all the advantages of those solitudes 
without the unjustifiable pait of such a life, and 
without the austerities of a life among brutes. For 
the soul of a man, under a due and regular conduct, 
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is as capable of reserving itself, or separating 
itself from the rest of human society, in the midst 
of a throng, as it is when banished into a desolate 
island. 

The truth is, that all those religious hermit-like 
solitudes, which men value themselves so much upon, 
are but an acknowledgment of the defect or imper- 
fection of our resolutions, oui incapacity to bind our- 
selves to needful restraints, or ngorously to observe 
the limitations we have vowed ourselves to observe 
Or, take it thus, that the man fiist resolving that 
it would be his felicity to be entirely given up to 
conversing only with heaven and heavenly things, 
to be separated to prayer and good works, but being 
sensible how ill such a life will agree with flesh 
and blood, causes his soul to commit a lape upon 
his body, and to cany it by foice, as it were, 
into ». desert, or into a religious retiiement, from 
whence it cannot return, and where it is impossible 
for it to have any converse with mankind, other 
than with such as are under the same vows and the 
same banishment. The folly of this is evident 
many ways. 

I shall bring it home to the case in hand thus 
Christians may, without doubt, come to enjoy all 
the desirable advantages of solitude by a strict 
retirement and exact government of their thoughts, 
without any of these formalities, rigours, and 
apparent mortifications, which I think I justly 
call a rape upon human nature, and consequently 
without the breach of Christian duties, whicK 
they necessanly can-y with them, such as rejecting 
Christian communion, sacraments, ordinances, and 
the like. 

There is no need of a wilderness to wander among 
■wild beasts, no necessity of a cell on the top of a 
mountain, or a desolate island in the sea , if the mind 
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be confined, if the soul be truly master of itself, all 
is safe ; for it is certainly and effectually master of 
the body, and what signify retreats, especially a 
forced retreat as mine was? The anxiety of my 
circumstances there, I can assure you, was such 
for a time as was very unsuitable to heavenly med- 
itations, and even when that was got over, the 
frequent alarms from the savages put the soul some- 
times to such extiemities of fear and horror, that 
all manner of tempier was lost, and I was no more 
fit for religious exercises than u sick man is fit for 
labour. 

Divine contemplations require a composure of 
soul, uninterrupted by any extraordinary motions 
or disorders of the passions , and this, I say, is much 
easier to be obtained and enjoyed in the oidinary 
course of life, than in tnonkisn cells and forcible 
retreats. 

The business is to get a retired soul, a frame of 
mind truly elevated above the world, and then we 
may be alone whenever we please, in the greatest 
apparent huiry of business or company. If the 
thoughts are free, and rightly unengaged, what im- 
ports the employment the body is engaged in ^ 
Does not the soul act by a differing agency, and is 
not the body the servant, nay, the slave of the soul ^ 
Has the body hands to act, or feet to walk, or tongue 
to speak, but by the agency of the understanding 
and will, which are the two deputies of the soul’s 
power ^ Are not all the affections and all the pas- 
sions, which so universally agitate, direct, and possess 
the body, are they not all seated in the soul? What 
have we to do then, more or less, but to get the soul 
into a superior direction and elevation ? There is 
no need to prescribe the body to this or that situ- 
ation , the hands, or feet, or tongue can no more 
disturb the retirement of the soul, than a man hav- 
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ing money in his pocket c&n take it out, or pay 
it, or dispose of it by his hand, without his own 
knowled^. 

It is the soul’s being entangled bj outwai'd objects 
that interrupts its contemplation of Divine objects, 
which is the excuse for these solitudes, and makes 
the removing the body from those outward objects 
seemingly necessary , but what is there of religion 
in all this ? For example, a vicious inclination re- 
moved from the object is still a vicious inclination, 
and contracts the same guilt as if the object weie at 
hand , for if, as oui Saviour says, “He that looketh 
on a woman to lust aftei her ” — that is, to desire 
her unlawfully — has committed the adultery already, 
so it will be no inicrting our Saviour’s meaning to 
say that he that thinketh of a woman to desire hei 
unlawfully has tommitted adultery with her already, 
though he has not looked on her, or has not seen 
her 'at that time And how shall this thinking of 
her be removed by tianspoitmg the body It must 
be reniovetl by the thaiige in the soul, by bringing 
the mind to be above the power or reach of the 
allurement, and to an absolute mastership ovei the 
wicked desiie , otherwise the vicious desire remains, 
as the force remains in the gunpowdei. and will 
exert itself whenever touched with the file. 

All motions to good oi evil are in the soul Out- 
ward objects arc but second causes . and though, it is 
true, separating the man fiom the object is the wav 
to make any act impossible to be committed, yet 
where the guilt does not he in the act only, but in 
the intention or desire to commit it, that separation 
is nothing at all, and effects nothing at all. I'heie 
may be as much adultery committed in a monasteiy, 
where a woman never comes, as in any other place, 
and perhaps is so. The abstaining from evil, there- 
fore, depends not only and wholly upon limiting or 
[ 10 ] 
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confining the man’s actions, hut upon the man’s 
limiting and confining his desires , seeing to desire 
to sin IS to sin , and the fact which we would com- 
mit if we had opportunity is really committed, and 
must be answeied for as such. What, then, is 
there of religion, I say, in forced retirements from the 
world, and vows of silence or solitude? They are 
all nothing ’T is a retired soul that alone is fit 
for contemplation, and it is the conquest of oui 
desires to sin that is the only human preservative 
against sin 

It was a gieat while after I came into human 
society that I felt some regiet at the loss of the 
solitary hours and retirements I had in the island , 
but when I came to leflect upon some ill-spent time, 
even in my solitudes, I found reason to see what I 
have said above — that a man may sin alone several 
ways, and find subject of repentance for his solitary 
crimes as well as he may in the midst of a populous 
city 

The excellent) of any state of life consists in its 
freedom fiom crime , and it is evident to our experi- 
ence that some society may be better adapted to a 
rectitude of life than a complete solitude and retire- 
ment. Some have said that next to no company, 
good compaii) is best , but it is my opinion, that 
next to good company, no company is best , for as 
it IS certain that no company is better than bad 
company, so ’t is as certain that good company is 
much better than no company 

In solitude a man converses with himself, and as 
a wise man said, he is not always sure that he does 
not converse with his enemy , but he that is in good 
company is sure to be always among his friends 

The company of religious and good men is a con- 
stant r^traint from evil, and an encouragemeiit to a 
religious life. You have there the beauty of religion 
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exemplified ; jou nev«' want as well instruction in, 
as example for, all that is good; you have a con- 
tempt of evil things constantly recommended, and the 
affemons moved to delight in what is good by hourly 
imitation. If we are tuone we want all tliese, and 
are led right or led wrong, as the temper of the mind, 
which is sometimes too much the guide of our actions 
as well as thoughts, happens to be constituted at that 
time. Here we have no restraint upon our thoughts 
but from ourselves, no restraint upon our actions but 
from our own consciences, and nothing to assist us in 
our mortifications of our desires, or in directing our 
desires, but our own reflections, which, after all, may 
often err, often be prepossessed. 

If you would retreat from the world, then be sure 
to retreat to good company, retreat to good books, 
and retreat to good thoughts , these will always assist 
one another, and always join to assist him that flies 
to -them in his meditations, dii-ect him to just reflec- 
tions, and mutually encourage him against whatevei 
may attack him from within him or without him , 
whereas to retreat from the world, as it is called, is 
to retreat from good men, who are our best friends 
Besides, to retreat, as we call it, to an entire perfect 
solitude, IS to retreat from the public worsnip of 
God, to forsake the assemblies, and, in a word, is 
unlawful, because it obliges us to abandon those 
things which we are commanded to do. 

Solitude, therefore, as I understand by it, a retreat 
from human society, on a religious or philosophiral 
account, is a mere cheat , it neither can answer the 
end it proposes, or qualify us for the duties of relig- 
ion, which we are commanded to perform, and is 
therefore both irreligious in itself, and inconsistent 
with a Christian life many ways Let the man that 
would reap the advantage of solitude, and that 
understands the meaning of the word, learn to retire 
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into himself. Serious meditation is the essence of 
solitude ; all the retreats into woods and deserts are 
short of this , and though a man that is perfectly 
master of this retirement may be a little in danger 
of quietism, that is to say, of an affectation of 
reservedness, yet it may be a slander upon him 
in the main, and he may make himself amends upon 
the world by the blessed calm of his soul, which 
they perhaps who appear more cheerful may have 
little of. 

Retmng into deserts in the first days of religion, 
and into abbeys and monasteries since, what have 
they been, or what have they been able to do, to- 
waids purchasing the retirement I speak of? They 
have indeed been things to be reckoned among aus- 
tenties and acts of mortification, and so far might 
be commendable , but I must insist upon it, that a 
letil^d soul IS not affected with them any more than 
with the hurries of company and society. When the 
soul of a man is powerfully engaged in any partic- 
ular subject, ’t IS like that of St Paul, wrapt up, 
whether it be into the third heaven, oi to any de- 
gree of lower exaltation. Such a man may well say 
with the apostle above, “ Whether I was in the body, 
or out of the body, I cannot tell " It was in such 
a wrapt-up state, that I conceived what I call mv 
vision of the angelical world, of which I have here 
subjoined a very little part 

Is it rational to believe, that a mind exalted so 
far above the state of things with which we ordinarily 
converse, should not be capable of a separation from 
them, which, in a word, is the utmost extent of soli- 
tude ? Let such never afflict themselves that they 
cannot retreat from the world , let them learn to re- 
treat ill the world, and they shall enjoy a perfect 
sohtude, as complete, to all intents and purposes, as 
if they were to live in the cupola of St. Paul’s, or as 
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if they were to live upon the top of Cheviot Hill in 
NoilJuimberland. 

They that cannot be retired in this manner must 
not oray retire from the world, but out of the world, 
before they can arrive to any true solitude. Man is 
a creature so formed for society, that it may not 
only be said that it is not good for him to be alone, 
but ’t IS really impossible he should be alone. We 
are so continually in need of one another, nay, in 
such absolute necessity of assistance from one 
another, that those who have pretended to give us 
the lives and manner of the noltimrex, as they call 
them, who sepaiated themselves fiom mankind, and 
wandered in the deseits of Arabia and Lybia, aie 
frequently put to the trouble of bringing the angels 
down from heaven to do one drudgery or another for 
them, forming imaginary miracles to make the life 
of a true solitaire possible. Sometimes they have 
no.bread, sometimes no water, for a long time to- 
gether, and then a miracle is brought upon the stage, 
to make them live so long without food , at other 
times they have angels come to be their cooks, and 
bring them roast-meat, to be then physicians, to 
bnng them physic, and the like If St. Hilary comes 
in hi.s wanderings to the iivei Nile, an humble cioco- 
dile is brou^t to cairy him ovei upon his back, 
though they do not tell us whether the crocodile 
asked him to ride, oi he asked the crocodile, or by 
what means they came to be so familiar with one 
another. And what is all this to the retirement of 
the soul, with which it converses in heaven in the 
midst of infinite crowds of men, and to whom the 
nearest of other objects is nothing at all, any more 
than the objects of mountains and deserts, lions and 
leopards, and the like, were to those that banished 
themselves to Arabia P 

Besides, in a state of life where circumstances are 
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easy, and provision for the necessaries of life, which 
the best saint cannot support the want of, is (quietly 
and plentifully made, has not the mind infinitely 
more room to withdraw from the world, than when 
at best it must wander for its daily food, though it 
were but the product of the field ? 

Let no man plead he wants retirement, that he 
loves solitude, but cannot enjoy it because of the 
embarrassment of the world , ’t is all a delusion ; if 
he loves it, if he desires it, he may have it when, 
where, and as often as he pleases, let his hurries, his 
labours, or his afflictions be what they will ; it is not 
the want of an opportunity for solitude, but the 
want of a capacity of being solitary, that is the case 
in all the circumstances of life. 

I knew a poor but good man, who, though he was 
a labourer, was a man of sense and religion, who, 
being haid at work with some other men removing 
a great quantity of earth to raise a bank against 
the side of a pond, was one day so out of himself, 
and wrapt up in a perfect application of his mind to 
a very serious subject, that the poor man drove 
himself and his wheelbarrow into the pond, and 
could not recover himself till help came to him. 
This man was certainly capable of a perfect soli- 
tude, and perhaps really enjoyed it, foi, as I have 
often heard him say, he lived alone in the world • 

(1) Had no family to embarrass his affections , 

(2) his low circumstances placed him below the 
observation of the upper degrees of mankind , 

(3) and his reserved meditations placed him above 
the wicked part, who were those in a sphere equal 
to himself, among whom, as he said, and is most 
true, it was very hard to find a sober man, much 
less a good man , so that he lived really alone in 
the world, applied himself to labour for his sub- 
sistence, had no other business with mankind but 
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for necessanes of life, and conversed in heaven 
as effectually, and, I Wieve, every way as divinely, 
as St. Hilary did in the deserts of Lybia among 
the lions and crocodiles. 

If this retirement, which they call solitude, con- 
sisted only of separating the person fiom the world 
— that IS to say, fioin human society — it were 
itself a very mean thing, and would every way as 
well be supplied by removing from a place where a 
man is known to a pilace wheie he is not known, and 
thei-e accustom him-.elf to a letiicd life, making no 
new acquaintance, and only making the use of man- 
kind which I have alieady spoken of, namely, for 
convenience and supply of iictessarv food , and I 
think of the two that such a man, or a man so re- 
tired, may have more opportunity to he an entire 
recluse, and may enjoy mote real solitude than a 
man in a desert For example — 

In the solitude I speak of, a man has no more to 
do foi the necessaiics of life than to receive them 
from the hands of those tliat aie to furnish them, 
and pay them for so doing, whcieas in the solitude 
of deserts and wandeiing lives, fiom whence all our 
monkish devotion springs, they had eveiy day then 
food, such as it was. to si'ek, or the load of it to 
carry, and except wheie, as is said, they put Piovi- 
dence to the opeiution of a miiacle to fuinish it, 
they had frequeiitlv diHiciilties enough to sustain 
life, and if we ma\ believe histoiy, many of them 
were starved to death tor incie hunger oi thirst, and 
as often the lattei as the foi mer 

Those that had letouise to these solitudes meiely 
as a mortification of their bodies, as I observed be- 
fore, and deliveiing themselves fiom the temptations 
which society exposed them to, had more room for 
the pietenee, indeed, than those who allege that 
they did it to give up themselves to prayer and 
[ 16 ] 
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meditation The first might have some lea^on in 
nature for the fact, as men’s tempers and constitu- 
tions might lead , some having an inordinate appe- 
tite to crime, some addicted by nature to one ill 
habit, some to anothei, though the Chnstian religion 
dots not guide us to those methods of putting a 
force upon our bodies to subdue the Molenoe of in- 
ordinate appetite The blessed apostle St Paul 
seems to have lieen in this eirtumstance when being 
assaulted with what is called in the text “a thorn 
in the flesh , ” be it what it will that is meant there, 
it IS not to niy puipose, but he praicd to the Lord 
thncc , that was the fiist method the apostle took, 
and thereby set a pious example to all those who 
are assaulted by any tem|)tation He did not imme- 
diately fly to austeiities and bodily modifications, 
sepaiating himself fiom mankind, oi flying into the 
desert to give himself up to fasting, and a retreat 
from the world, which is the object of all private 
snare, but he applied himself by serious prayer to 
Him w ho had taught us to pray, “ Lead us not into 
temptation ” And the answer likewise is instruct- 
ing in the case , he was not diiven out as Nebuchad- 
nezzar into the descit — he was not commanded to 
retire into the vvildciness that he might be free from 
the temptation , nothing less , but the answer was. 

My grace is suffidcnt foi thee” — sufficient with- 
out the help of artificial mortification. 

So that even in the case of these forcible mortifi- 
cations they are not reijuned, much less diiected, foi 
helps to meditation , for if meditation could not be 
practised beneficially, and to all the intents and pur- 
poses foi which it was ordained a duty, without fly- 
ing from the face of human society, the life of man 
would be very unhappy 

But doubtless the contrary is evident, and all the 
parts of a complete solitude are to be as effectually 
VOL HL — 2 [ J 
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enjoyed, if we please, and sufficient grace assisting, 
even in the most populous cities, among the hurries 
of conversation and gallantry of a court, or the^ noise 
and business of a camp, as in the deserts of Arabia 
and Lybia, or in the desolate life of an uninhabited 
island. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


AN ESSAY UPON HONESTY 

W HEN I first came home to my own 
country, and began to sit down and 
look back upon the past circumstances 
of my wandeiing state, as you will in 
chanty suppose I could not but do 
very often, the very pvospeiity I enjoyed led me 
most naturally to reflect upon the particular steps 
by which I ai rived to it The condition I was m 
was very happy, speaking of human felicity , the 
former captivity I had suffered made my libeity 
sweeter to me; and to find myself jumped into easy 
circumstances at once, from a condition below the 
common rate of life, made it still sweeter 

One time as I was upon my inquiries into the 
happy concurrence of the causes which had hi ought 
the event of my piospenty to pass, as an effect, it 
occurred to my thoughts how much of it all de- 
pended, under the disposition of Providence, upon 
the principle of honesty which I met with in almost 
all the peo[)le whom it was my lot to be concerned 
with in my private and particular affairs ; and I that 
had met with such extraordinary instances of the 
knavery and villainy of men’s natures in other cir- 
cumstances, could not but be something taken up 
with the miiacles of honesty that I had met with 
among the several people I had had to do with, I 
mean, those whom I bad more particularly to do 
with in the articles of my liberty, estate, or effects, 
which fell into their hands 
[ 19 ] 
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I began uith my most tiusty and faithful widow, 
the captain’s wife with whom I first went to the 
coast of Africa, and to whom I entr usted Ji^200, be- 
ing the gain I had made in my first adventures to 
Guinea, as in the fiist volume, page 18, appears. 

She was left a widow, and in but indifferent cir- 
cumstances , but when I sent to hci so far off as the 
Brazils, where I was in such a condition as she might 
have reasonably believed I should nevoi have been 
able to come myself, and if I had, might be in no 
condition to recover it of hei, and having myself 
nothing to show under her hand for the trust, yet 
she was so just that she sent fhe full value of what 
1 wrote foi, being .1^100, and to show, as far as in 
her lay, her sincere honest concei n for my good, put 
in among many necessaiy things which I did not 
write foi, I say, put in tw'o Bibles, besides other good 
books, for my reading and instruction, as she said 
aflei wards, in Popish and heathen countnes, where 
I might chance to fall Honesty not onlv leads to 
discharge eveiy debt and ovciv trust to our neigh- 
bour, so far as it is justly to be demanded, but an 
honest man acknowledges himself debtor to all man- 
kind, foi so much good to be done foi them, whether 
for soul or body, as Providence puts an opportunity 
into his hands to do In oidt'i to dischaige this debt, 
he studies continually for opportunity to do all the 
acts of kindness and lienefic ence that is possible for 
him to do, and though voiy few consider it, a man 
is not a completely honest man that does not do this 
Upon this consideiation I cjuestion much whether 
a covetous, narrow, stingy man, as we call him, one 
who gives himself up to himself, as boni for himself 
onl^, and who declines the advantages and opportu- 
nities of doing good, I mean extremely so — I say, I 
much question whether such a man can be an hon- 
est man , nay, I am satisfied he cannot be an honest 
[ 20 ] 
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man, for though he may pay every man his own, and 
be just, as he thinks it, to a farthing, yet this is part 
of the justice which, in the common phrase, is the 
gieatest injustice This is one meaning of that say- 
ing, mmmumjus, simma tnjtma 

To pay every man their own is the common law 
of honestv, but to do good to all mankind, as far as 
you aie able, is the clianeeiy law of honesty, and 
though, in common law or justice, as I call it, man- 
kind can have no claim upon us if we do but just 
pay our debts, yet in heaven’s chancery they will 
have relief against us, for they have a demand in 
equity of all the good to be done them that it is in 
oui power to do, and this chancery court, or court 
of eijuity, IS held in every man’s breast — ’t is a true 
couit of conscience, and every man’s conscience is a 
lord chancellor to him If he has not performed, if 
he has not paid this debt, conscience will deciee him 
to pay it, on the jienalty of declaring him a dishon- 
est man, even m his own opinion , and if he still re- 
fuses to comply, will proceed by all the legal steps 
of a court of conscience process, till at last it will is- 
sue out a writ of rebellion against him, and proclaim 
him a lebel to nature and his own conscience. 

But this IS by the w’ay, and is occasioned by the 
observations I have made of many people who think 
they aie mighty honest if they pay their debts, and 
owe no man anything, as they call it, at the same 
time, like true misers, wlio lay up all for themselves, 
they think nothing of the debt of charity and bene- 
ficence which they owe to all mankind. 

Rich men aie then Maker’s freeholders , they en- 
joy fieely the estate He has given them possession 
of, with all the rents, profits, and emoluments, but 
charged with a fee-farm rent to the younger chil- 
dren of the family, namely, the poor , or if you will, 
you may call them God’s copy-holders, paying a 
[ 21 ] 
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quit-rent to tlie loid of the inanoi, which quit-rent 
he haa assigned foi the uac of the lest of mankind, 
to he paid in a (onatant diat hinge of all good of- 
fice'!, friendly, kind, and generous actions, and he 
that will not pay his lent cannot be an honest man, 
any more than he that would not pay his other just 
debts 

The Scriptiiie concuis exactly with this notion of 
mine , the miser is called by the piojihet Isaiah a 
vile person, one that works iniquity, .iiid practises 
hypocrisy, and utteis eiioi liefoie the Lord (Isaiah 
xxxii 6) How does tins appeal ^ The very next 
words explain it “ He makes empty the soul of the 
hungiv, and he will cause the drink of the thirsty to 
fail ” But lest this sl.iould seem a sti ained text, let 
us lead on, both beloie and after yerse 5 “The 
vile person shall no iiioie be called liberal, nor the 
chill 1 said to be bountiful” Here the opposite to a 
libeial man is tailed a \ile person, and the opjiosite 
to a bountiful man is calkxl a churl , and in the 
veiNc following, the same vile person, as opposed to 
the hbeial iiian, is called a wicked man, and the 
libeiid man is set up a pattern foi us all, in opposi- 
tion to the vile, chuilish, covetous wietch — Veis 
7,8 “The instiuments also of the cliuil are evil 
he deviseth wicked devices to destioy the poor with 
lying wolds, even when the needy speaketh light, 
but tlie libel al deviseth Idieral things, and by liberal 
things shall he stand ” 

In a woid, I think my opinion justified bj this text, 
that a chuil, a morose, soui disposition, a covetous, 
avaricious, selhsh-principled man, cannot be an 
honest man he does not pay the common debt of 
mankind to one another, nor the fee-farm or quit- 
lent of his estate to God, who is his great landlord 
or loixl of the manor, and who has charged the debt 
upon him I know the miser will laugh at this 
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notion, but I speak niy own opinion, let it go as fai 
as reason will carry it 

I come back to the examples I was giving in my 
piivate case As the widow was honest to me, so 
was my good Portuguese captain , and it is this man’s 
original honestv tliat makes me speak of the honest 
man’s debt to mankind It was honesty, a generous 
honesty, that led the poor man to take me up at sea, 
which, if he had neglected, my boy Xury and I had 
perished togethei , it was no debt to me in partu nlai , 
but a debt to mankind, that he paid in that action, 
and yet he could not have been an honest man with- 
out it You will sa\, if he had gone away and left 
rne, he had lieen baibaioiis and inhuman, and de- 
sen ed to be left to peiish himself in the like distress, 
but, I sa\, this is not all the case , custom and the 
natute of the thing leads us to say it would have 
been haid-hearted and inhum<in, but conscience will 
tell anv man that it was a debt, and he could not 
but be condemned by the coint of conscience in his 
own bieast if the had omitted it — nay, in the 
sight of Heaven he had tacitlv killed us, and had 
been as guilty of oui death as a muideier, for he 
that refuses to save a life thiown into his hands 
takes it away , and if theie is a just letnbution in a 
futine state, it blood is at all icquiied there, the 
blood of every man, woman, and child whom we 
could have saved, and did not, shall be leikoned to 
Us at that day spilt by oui own bands , foi leaving 
life in a fiostuie in which it must incnitably peiisb, 
is without ipiestion causing it to peusb, and will be 
called so tlien, by whatever gilded diessed-up words 
we may express and conceal it now 

But I go farther, for my good Poituguese went 
farther with me , he not only paid the debt he owed 
to Heaven in saving our lives, hut he went farther 
— he took nothing of what I had, though, in the 
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common right of the sea, it was all his due for 
salvage, as the sailors call it, but he gave me the 
value of everything, bought iiiy boat, which he might 
have turned adrift, iiiv bov Nury, who was not my 
slave by any right, oi, if he had, became free from 
that time , and the life of Xiiiv, which he had saved, 
as a servant, was his own, yet he bought eveiv thing 
of me for the full value, and took nothing of me, no, 
not for my passage 

Here was the libeial man devising liberal things, 
and the sequel made good the piomissoiy text, for by 
these liberal things the honest libeial man might be 
truly said to stand When I came to levvard bun at 
ray coming to Lisbon to sell mv jilantation at Biazil, 
then he being [loor anti reduced, and not able to pay 
even what he owed me, I gave him aieward sufficient 
to make his cireum stances easy all his life aftei 

The bounty of this inati to me, when hi'-t he took 
me up out of the sea, was the highest .uid most com- 
plete aet of honesty — a geneioLis honestv, laving 
hold of an opportuiiitv to do good to an object 
offered by the providence of Heaven, and theieby 
acknowledging tlie debt be bad to pnv to bis Makei 
in the per'^ons of His most distiessed iieatuies 

And heie also let me remind my leadeis of what, 
perhaps, they seldom inuvh legaid, it is not only a 
gift from Heaven to us to be put m a condition of 
doing good, but ’t is a gift, and a favour fiom 
Heaven, to have an oppoituiiitv of doing the good 
we are iii a condition to do, and we ought to close 
with the opportunitv, as a paituiilai gift fiom 
aluive, and be as thankful foi it, I say, as thankful 
for the occasion of doing good, as for the ability 

I might mention heie the honesty of my fellow- 
plantei in the Biazils, and of the two merchants and 
their sons, by whose iiitegritv I had my share in the 
plantation preserved and taken care of, as also the 
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honesty of the public treasuier for the church there, 
and the like , but I am earned off in my thought^, 
to enlarge upon this noble principle, from the two 
examples I have alieady mentioned, viz., the Guinea 
captain’s widow and the Portuguese , and this in par- 
ticular, because, since I came to England to reside, I 
have met with abundance of disputes about honesty, 
especially in cases wheie honest men come to be un- 
happy men, when they fall into such ciicumstances 
as they cannot be honest, or rather, cannot show the 
principle of honesty which is leally at the bottom of 
all then actions, and which, but for those circum- 
stances which entirely disable them, would certainly 
show itself 111 e\ery branch of their lives ; such men 
I ha\e too often seen branded for knaves by those 
who, if they come into the same condition, would 

t icrhafis do the same things, or woise than they may 
lave done 

Roth mv widow and iny I’ortuguese captain fell 
into low ciicumstances, so that they could not make 
good to me my money that was in their hands, and 
yet botli of them showed to me that they had not 
only a print iple of justice, but of gcneious honesty 
tot), when the oppoitunity was put into their hands 
to do so 

This put me upon inquiring and debating with 
iiusclf what this subtle and impel ceptible thing called 
honesty is, and how it might be described, setting 
tlown my thoughts at seveial tunes, as objects pre- 
sented, that postenty, if they think them worth 
while, may find them both useful and diverting 
And first, I thought it not improper to lay down the 
conditions upon which I am to enter upon that de- 
scription, that I may not be mistaken, but be allowed 
to explain what I mean bj honesty, before I under- 
take to entei upon any discourses or observations 
about it. 
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And to come directly to it, for I iv ould make as 
few preambles as possible, I shall crave the liberty, in 
all the following discouise, to take the teim honesty, 
as I think all English expressions ought to be taken, 
namely, honestly, in the common acceptation of the 
word, the general vulgai sense of it, without any 
circumlocutions oi donhle-entendren whatsoever, for I 
dcsne to speak plainly and sinceielv Indeed, as I 
have no talent at hard vvoids, so I have no great 
veneration for etymologies, especially m English, but 
since I am treating of honesty, I desiie to do it, as I 
say above, honestly, aicoiding to the genuine sig- 
nifitation of the thing 

Neitliei shall I examine whether honesty be a 
natuial oi an acc[uiied virtue — whether a habit or 
a quality — whether inherent or accidental all the 
philosophical jiai-t of it I choose to omit 

Neither shall I examine it as it extends to spirit- 
uals and looks towaids leligion , if we inquire about 
honesty towards God, I lemlily allow all men are 
born knaves, villains, thieves, and nmidereis, and 
nothing but the lestraining power of Providence' 
withholds us all fiom showing ourselves such on all 
oc casioiis 

No man eaii be just to Ins Makei , if he could, all 
oin creeds and eon fc'ssions, litanies and supplications, 
were ridiculous contradictions and iinpeitinences, 
inconsistent with themselves, and with the whole 
tenor of human life 

In all the ensuing discouise, therefore, I am to be 
understood of honesty, as it legaids mankind among 
themselves, as it looks fioin one man to anothei, in 
those necessary parts of man’s life, his conversation 
and negotiation, tiusts, friendships, and all the inci- 
dents of human affairs 

The plainness I profess, both in style and method, 
seems to me to have some suitable analogy to the 
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subject, honesty, and therefore is absolutely neces- 
saiv to be strictly followed, and I must own, I am 
the better leconciled, on this very account, to a 
natural infirmity of homely plain writing, in that 
I think the plainness of expression, which I am con- 
demned to, will give no disadvantage to my subject, 
since honesty shows the most beautiful, and the more 
like honesty, when artifice is dismissed, and she is 
honestly seen by hei own light only , likewise the 
same sinceuty is requiied in the reader, and he that 
reads this essay without honesty, will never under- 
stand it right , she must, I say, be v lew ed by her own 
light If prejudice, paitiulitv, or piivate opinions 
stand in the way, the man’s a reading knave, he is 
not honest to the subject , and upon such an one all 
the labour is lost — this woik is of no use to him, and, 
by my consent, the booksullei should give him his 
money again. 

If any man, from his private ill-nature, takes 
exceptions at me, pool, wild, wu ked Robinson Crusoe, 
for prating of such subjects ns this is, and shall call 
either my sins oi misfoitunes to lemembiance, in 
piejudice of what he ie<ids, supposing me theieby 
unqualified to defend so noble a subject as this of 
honesty, or, .it least, to handle it honestly, I take 
the freedom to tell such, that those very wild wucked 
doings and mistakes of niinerciidei me the properest 
man alive to give warning to otheis, as the man that 
has been sick is half a physician Besides, the con- 
fession which I all along m.ike of my early eirore, 
and which Providence, you see, found mo leisure 
enough to lepent of, and, I hope, gave me assistance 
to do it effectually, assists to qualify me for the 
present undertaking, as well to leconimend that 
rectitude of soul which I call honesty to others, as 
to wain those who aie subject to mistake it, either 
in themselves or others. Heaven itselt receives those 
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who sincerely repent into the same state of accept- 
ance as if they had not sinned at all, and so should 
we also. 

They who repent, and their ill lives amend. 

Stand next to those who never did offend 


Nor do I think a man ought to be afraid or 
ashamed to own and acknowledge his follies and 
mistakes, but rather to think it a debt which honesty 
obliges him to pay , besides, our infirmities and 
errois, to which all men aie eijually subject, when 
recovered from, leave such impiessions behind them 
on those who sincerely repent of them, that they arc 
always the forwardcst to accuse and lepioach them- 
selves No man need advise them oi lead them , 
and this gives the gieatest disioveiv of the honesty 
of the man’s heart, and sincerity of piinciples Some 
people tell us they think they need not make an) 
open acknowledgment of their follies, and 'tis a 
cruelty to exact it of them — that thev could lathei 
die than submit to it — that their spnits are too 
great foi it — that they are moie afiaid to come to 
such public confessions and lecognitions than they 
woulci be to meet a cannon bullet, oi to face an 
enemy. But this is a pooi mistaken piece of false 
bravery, all shame is cowardice, as an eminent poet 
tells us that all courage is fear, the biavest spirit is 
the best i][ualified for a penitent ’T’ is a strange 
thing that we should not be ashamed to offend, but 
should be ashamed to lepeiit , not afiaid to sin, but 
afraid to confess This very thought extorted the 
following lines from a frienci of mine, with whom I 
discoursed upon this head — 

Among the worst of cowards let him be named. 

Who, having sinned, ’s afraid to be ashamed , 

And to mistaken courage he ’s betrayed, 

Who, having smned, ’s ashamed to be afraid 
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But to leave the point of courage and cowardice 
in our repenting of our offences, I bung it back to 
the very point I am upon, namely, that of honesty. 
A man cannot be truly an honest man without ac- 
knowledging the mistakes he has made, paiticularly 
without acknowledging the wiong done to his neigh- 
bour , and why, piay, is justice less required in This 
acknowledgment to his Maker? He, then, that 
will be honest must dare to confess he has been a 
knave , for, as above, speaking of our behaviour to 
God, we have been all knaves, and all dishonest , 
and if we come to speak stiictly, perhaps it would 
hold in our behaviour to one another also, for 
where’s the man that is not chargeable by some or 
other of his neigh bouis, or by himself, with doing 
wrong, with some oppression or injury, either of the 
tongue or of the hands ^ 

I might enlaige here upon the honesty of the 
tongue, a thing some people, who call themselves 
very honest men, keep a very slender guard upon, I 
mean, as to cvil-spcaking, anil of all evil-speaking 
that worst kind of it, the speaking haid and unjust 
things of one another 

lliis is certainly intended by the command of 
God, which is so express and emphatic, Thou shalt 
not beai false witness against thy neighbour, at 
least that part which is wbat we call slander, raising 
an injuiious and false charge upon the character and 
conduct of our neighbom, and spreading it for 
truth. 

But this IS not all , that honesty I am speaking of 
respects all deti action, all outrageous assaults of the 
tongue , reproach is as really a part of dishonesty as 
slander, and though not so aggravated in degree, 
yet ’tis the same m kind. 

There is a kind of murder that may be committed 
with the toncruc, that is in its nature os cruel as that 
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of the hand This can nevei be the practice of an 
honest man , nay, he that piactises it cannot be 
an honest man 

But perhaps I may come to this again, but I must 
go bacic to explain myself upon the subject a little 
wther in the general, and then you shall hear more 
of me as to the jiarticulars. 


OF HONESTY IN GENERAL 

I have alwavs obseivecl, that however few the real 
honest men are, yet every man thinks himself and 
pioclaiins himself an honest man Honesty, like 
heaven, has all men’s goial woid, and all men pre- 
tend to a shaie of it , so gencial is the claim, that 
like a jest which is spoiled by the lepetition, 't is 
giown of no value foi a man to swear by his faith, 
which IS, in its onginal meaning, by his honesty, and 
ought to be understood so 

lake heaven, too, 't is little understood by those 
who pretend most to it , ’t is too often squared accord- 
ing to men's piivate iiitciest, though at the same 
time the latitude which some men give themselves is 
inconsistent with its natc.-e 

Honesty is a gencial probity of mind, an aptitude 
to act justly and honourably in all cases, leligious 
and civil, and to all [leisoiis, supeiior or inferior , 
ncitliei IS ability oi disability to act so any part of 
the thing itself in this sense 

It may be distinguisbed into justice and equity, 
or, if you will, into debt and honoiii, foi both make 
up but one honesty 

Exact justice is a debt to all oui fellow-creatures , 
and lionouiable, generous justice is derived fiom that 
golden mle. Quod tihi fieri non vis alien ne fecens , 
and all this put together, makes up honesty , hon- 
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our, indeed, is a higher word for it, but ’t is the 
same thing, and 

Differs from jusbce only m the name. 

For honesty and honour are the same 

This honesty is of so qualifying a nature, that ’t is 
the most denominative of all possible virtues , an 
honest man is the best title can be given in the 
world , all othei titles aie empty and ridiculous 
without it, and no title can be really scandalous if 
this remain ’^I'ls the capital letter, by which a 
man’s chaiacter will be known, when private quali- 
ties and acc-omplishments are w'orm-eaten by time , 
without it a man can neither be a Chiistian or a 
gentleman A man ma^ be a poor honest man, an 
unfortunate honest man , but a Christian knave, or a 
gentleman knave, is a eontiadietion A man forfeits 
Ills chaiacter and his family by knavei v, and his es- 
cutcheon ought to have a paituulai blot, like that of 
bastaidy When a gentleman loses liis honesty, he 
ceases to be a gentleman, coinniences rake fiom that 
minute, and ought to be used like one 

Honesty has such a gener.d charactei in the minds 
of men, that the woi'st of men, who neither practise 
or pietend to any part of it, will yet value it in 
others , no man ever could be so out of love with it 
as to desiie his posterity should be without it , nay, 
such is the veneiation all men have foi it, that the 
general blessing of a fathei to his son is, “I’lay God 
make thee an honest man ” 

Indeed, so geneial is the value of it, and so well 
known, that it seems needless to say anything in be- 
half of it So far as it is found upon eaith, so much 
of the first rectitude of nature and of the image of 
God seems to be restored to mankind 

The greatest mischief which to me seems to at- 
tend this virtue, like the thoin about the rose, which 
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pricks the finger of those who meddle with it, is 
pnde , 't IS a hard thing foi a man to be veiy honest, 
and not be proud of it , and though he who is feally 
honest has, as we say, something to be proud of, yet 
I take this honesty to be in a great deal of danger 
who values himself too much upon it 

True honest honesty, if I may be allowed such an 
expression, has the least i elation to pride of any 
view in the world, ’tis all simple, plain, genuine, 
and sincere , and if I hear a man boast of his hon- 
esty, I cannot help having some fears for him, at 
least, that ’tis sickly and languishing 

Honesty is a little tender plant, not known to all 
who have skill in simples, thick sowed, as they say, 
and thin come up, ’tis nice of growth, it seldom 
thrives in a very fat soil, and yet a very pool ground, 
too, is apt to starve it, unless it has taken veiy good 
root When it once takes to a piece of ground, it 
will neyer be quite destroyed , it may be tboked 
with the weeds of prosperity, and sometimes ’tis so 
scorched up with the droughts of poveity and neces- 
sity, that it seems as if it were quite dead and gone , 
but it always revives upon the least mild weather, 
and if some showers of plenty fall, it makes full rep- 
aration for the loss the gardener hod in liis crop 
' There is an ugly weed, Tailed cuimmg, which is 
very pernuTous to it, and which paiticulaily injures 
it, by hiding it from our disiovery, and making it 
hard to find. This is so like honesty, that many a 
man has been deceived with it, and has taken one 
for t’ other in the market , nay, I have heard of 
some who have planted this wild honesty, as we may 
call it, in their owm ground, have made use of it in 
their friendships and dealings, and tliought it liad 
been tlie true plant, but they always lost credit by 
it And that w'as not the woist neither, for they 
had the loss who dealt with them, and who chaffered 
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for a counterfeit commodity , and we find many de- 
ceived so still, which IS the occasion there is such an 
outcry about false friends, and about sharping and 
tricking in men’s ordinary dealings in the world. 

This true honesty, too, has some little difference 
in it, according to the soil or climate in which it 
grows, and your simplers have had some disputes 
about the soits of it, nay, there have been gi-eat 
heats about the several kinds of this plant, which 
grows in different countries, and some call that 
honesty which others say is not , as, particularly, 
they say, there is a sort of honesty in my country, 
Yorkshire honesty, which differe very much from 
that which is found in these southern parts about 
London , then there is a sort of Scots honesty, which 
they say is a meaner sort than that of Yorkshire; 
and 111 New England I have heard they have a kind 
of honesty which is worse than the Scottish, and 
little better than the wild honesty called cunning, 
which I mentioned before On the other hand, 
they tell us that in some parts of Asia, at Smyrna, 
and at Constantinople, the Turks have a better sort 
of honesty than any of us I am sorry our Turkey 
Company have not imported some of it, that we 
might try whether it would thrive here or no. ’T is 
a little odd to me it should grow to such a perfec- 
tion in Turkey, because it has always been obseived 
to thrive best where it is sowed with a sort of grain 
called religion , indeed, they never thrive in these 
parts of the world so well apart as they do together. 
And for this reason, I must own, I have found that 
Scots honesty, as above, to be of a very good kind. 
How it IS in Turkey I know not, for, in all my 
travels, I never set my foot in the Grand Seignior’s 
dominions 

But to waive allegones , disputes about what is 
or IS not honesty are dangerous to honesty itself, for 
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no case can be doubtful winch does not border upon 
the fiontiers of dishonesty , and he that lesolves 
not to be drowned had best ne\ei come near the 
brink of the water 

That man who will do nothing but what is barely 
honest, is in gieat danger It is certainly just foi 
me to do eveiything the law justifies, but if I should 
only square my actions by what is liteiall^ lawful, I 
must throw eveiy debtor, though he be poor, in 
prison, and never lelease him till he has paid the 
utleimost farttiiiig . I must hang every rnalefactoi 
without meiey , I must exait the penalty of eveiy 
bond, and the forfeiture of eveiy indenture In 
shoi t, I must be uneasy to all mankind, and make 
them so to me , and in a woid, be a very knave too, 
as well as a tyiant, foi cruelty is not honestv 

Tlieiefoie, the Soveieign Judge of every man's 
honesty has laid us down a general rule, to which 
all the paiticulats aie lesolved, Qtunl tihi Jien non 
vvi aUeii w fccei IS This is a pait of that honesty 
I am tieating of, and which indeed is the moie 
essential of the two, this is the test of beliavuiui, 
and the giaiid article to have lecourse to when laws 
aie silent 

I have heard some men argue, that they aie not 
bound to any such considerations of the indigence 
of persons as lead to concessions of time, oi composi- 
tions with them foi debts, that ’t is all cj’ oratia, or 
the effects of policy, because c ircumstances lead them 
to judge it better to take what they can get than 
lose the whole 

Speaking of the letter of the law, I allow that 
they may be in the light 

On the other hand, a man who gives a bond foi 
a debt, pleads he is answerable for no more than the 
law will force him to; that is, he may defend a suit, 
stand out to the last extremity, and at last keep 
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out of the way, so as not to have judgment or e\e- 
iLition served on him , he may secure his estate from 
the execution, as well as his person, and so never 
pay the debt at all, and yet in the eye of the law 
he an honest man, and this pait of legal literal 
honesty is suppoitcd onl\ by the other, namely, the 
ciuel pait, foi ically such a man, speaking in the 
sense of common justice, is a knave, he ought to 
act accoiding to the tine intent and meaning of his 
obligation, and in the right of a debtor to a ci editor, 
which IS to pay him his money vvhen it became due, 
not stand out to the last, because he cannot be 
forced to it sooner 

The laws of the couiitiy indeed allow such actions 
as the laws of conscience can by no means allow, as 
in this case of the creditor suing for his debt, and 
the debtor not paying it till he is forced by law 
The argument made use of to vindicate the iiioiality 
of such a practice, stands thus — 

If a man trusts me with his money oi goods upon 
my common credit, or upon my woid, he then takes 
me foi his money, and depends both upon my ability 
and my honesty , but if he comes ana demands my 
bond, he quits his dependence upon my honesty, and 
takes the law foi his security , so that the language 
of such an action is, he will have a bond, that it 
may be in his power to make me pay him whether 
I w ill or no , and as foi my honesty, he ’ll have 
nothing to do with it ; what relief, then, I can have 
against this bond by the same law to which the 
person refers himself, is as legal an action on my 
side as the other man’s suing for his own is on 
his 

And thus the letter of the law will nun the 
honesty of both debtor and creditor, and yet both 
shall be justified too 

But if I may give my opinion in this case, neither 
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of these are the lionest man I am speaking of, for 
honesty does not consist of negatives, and ’t is not 
sufficient to do my neighbour no personal injury in 
the strict sense and letter of the law , but I am 
bound, where cases and circumstances make other 
measures reasonable, to have such regard to these 
cases and circumstances as reason requires Thus, 
to begin with the creditoi to the debtor, reason re- 
quii'es that wheie a man is reduced to extremities, 
he should not he destroyed for debt , and what is 
unreasonable cannot be honest 

Debt IS no capital crime, nor ever was , and starv- 
ing men in prison, a punishment worse than the 
gallows, seems to be a thing so seveie as it ought 
not to be in the power of a cieditoi to inflict it 
The laws of God never tolerated such a method of 
treating debtoi-s as we have since thought piopei, I 
won’t say honest, to put in practice, but since the 
politics of the nation have left the debtor so much 
at me.rcy by the letter of the law, 't is honest, with 
respect to the law, to pioc-ced so. yet compassion 
IS in this case thought leasonable — whv shouldst 
thou take his bed’ from under him * says the text , 
which implies, ’t is unnatural and unreasonable 

I have heaid some men insist upon it, that if a 
man be sued wiongfully at law, he ought rather to 
submit to the injuiy than oppose the wiong by the 
same law , and yet I nevei found those gentlemen 
so passive in matters of law, but they would sue a 
debtor at law if they' could not otheiwise obtain 
their right. 

I confess I cannot blame them for the last, but I 
blame them for pretending to the first. I am not 
arguing against recovering a just debt by a just law, 
where the person is able but unwilling to be honest , 
but I think pursuing the debtor to all extremities, 
to the turning his wife and childien into the street. 
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expressed in the Scripture by taking his hed from 
under him, and by keeping the debtor in prison 
when really he is not able to pay it — there is some- 
thing of ciuelty in it, and the honest man I am 
speaking of can never do it 

But some may object, if I must serve all mankind 
as I would be served in like case, then I must re- 
lieve every beggar and release eveiy poor debtor , for 
if I was a beggar I would be relieved, and if I was in 
prison I would be released , and so I must give away 
all I have This is inveiting the argument; for the 
meaning is in the negative still, do not to another 
anything, or put no hardship upon another, which 
you would not allow to be just if you were in their 
case 

Honesty is equity, every man is lord-chancellor 
to himself, and it he would consult that principle 
within him would find reason as fair an advocate for 
his neighbour as foi himself But I proceed 

OF THE J’RIAI, OF HONESTY 

Necessity makes an honest man a knave , and if the 
world was to be the judge according to the common 
received notion, theie would not be an honest poor 
man left alive. 

A rich man is an honest man — no thanks to him , 
for he w'ould be a double knave to cheat mankind 
when he had no need of it he has no occasion to 
press upon his integiity, nor so much as touch upon 
the holders of dishonesty Tell me of a man that is 
a very honest man, for he pays everybody punctu- 
ally, runs into nobody’s debt, does no man any 
w rong , very well — what circumstances is he in '' 
Why, he has a good estate, a fine yearly income, 
and no business to do. The devil must have full 
possession of this man if he should be a knave, for 
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no man commits evil for the sake of it, even the 
devil himself has some farther design in sinning than 
barely the wicked part of it No man is so hardened 
in crimes as to commit them for the meie pleasure 
of the fact — there is always some vice gratified , am- 
bition, pndc, or avarice makes iich men knaves, and 
necessity the pooi But to go on with this ricli 
honest man , his neighhoiii,a thiivmg mei chant, and 
whose honest) had a-- untainted a character as he 
tan pretend to, has a iicli ship cast away, or a factoi 
abroad broke in his debt, and his bills tome batk 
protested, and he fails — is fain to abscond and 
make a composition Our nth honest man flies 
out upon him presently — he is a kiiaic, a logue, 
and don't pay people « hat lie owes them, and we 
should have a law that he that iims into debt 
farthei than he is able to jiav slioiild be hanged, 
and the like If the pooi man is laid hold on b\ 
some tieditor, and put in piison — ay, theie let him 
lie, he deserves it, 'twill he an example to keep 
others fiom the like And now, when all is done, 
this broken meichant may be as honest a man as 
the other 

You say you are an honest man how vlo you 
know it ^ Did you evei want biead, and had your 
neighbour's loaf m \oui keeping, and would starve 
rather than eat it? Was you e.er ariestcd, and be- 
ing not able by youiself oi fiieiids to make peace 
with your plaintiff, and at the same time having 
anothei man's money in yout lash chest eommitted 
to youi keeping, suffeied yourself to be earned to 
gaol rathei than break bulk and break in upon voui 
trust? God Himself has declaied that the power of 
extremity is irresistible, and that so, as to our integ- 
rity, that He has bid us not despise the thief that 
steals in such a case , not that the man is less a 
thief, or the fact less dishonest But the text is 
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most remaikably woidcd for instiuction in this 
point , don't you despise the man, hut rcmemher, 
if you weie driven to the same exigence, you would 
he the same man and do the same thing, though now 
you fancy youi principle so good, therefore, what- 
ever his crime may he as to God, don’t repioach him 
with it heie , hut you that think you stand, take 
heed lest you fall 

I am of the opinion that I could state a circum- 
stanie in which there is not one man in the world 
would' he honest Necessity is above the power of 
human nature, and foi Piovidente to suffer a man 
to fall into that necessity is to suffer him to sin, be- 
cause nature is not furnished with pow-er to defend 
itself, noi is giace itself able to foitify the mind 
against it 

What shall we say to live men in a boat at sea, 
without jiiovision, calling a council together, and re- 
sole ing to kill one of themselves for the otheis to 
feed on, and eat him '' With w'hat face could the 
foul look up and crave a blessing on that meat ? 
With what heait give thanks aftei it And yet 
this has been clone by honest men, and I belieyc the 
most honest man in the woild nnght lie foiced to it, 
vet here is no manner of pretence, hut necessity, to 
palliate the CTime If it be argued it was the loss 
of one man to save the four, it is answered, but what 
authoiity to make him die to save their lives ^ How 
came the man to owe them such a debt '' T was 
robbery and murdei , 't was robbing him of his life, 
which was Ins piopeity, to preserve mine, 'tis mur- 
der, by taking away the life of an innocent man ; 
and at best 't was doing evil that good may come, 
w’hich IS expressly forbidden 

But there is a kind of equity pleaded in this case. 
Generally, when men are brought to such a pass, they 
cast lots who shall be the man, and the voluntary 
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consent of the party makes it lawful (God Himself 
being supposed to deteiinine who shall be the man), 
which I deny , for it is in no man’s power legally 
to consent to such a lot , no man has a right to give 
away his own life , he may foifcit it to the law and 
lose it, but that ’s a ciime against himself, as well as 
gainst the law , and the four men might by our law 
have been tried and hanged for muidei All that 
can be said is, that necessity makes the highest 
enmes lawful, and things evil in their own natiiie are 
made practicable by it From these exti ernes of 
necessity we come to lighter degrees of it, and so let 
us bring our honest man to some exigencies He 
would not wrong any man of a farthing , he could 
not sleep if he should be m anybody’s debt , and he 
cannot be an honest man tliat can 

That we may see now whether this man’s honesty 
lies any deeper than his ncighboui’s, turn the scale 
of his fortune a little His fathei loft him a good 
estate , but here come some relations, and they 
trump up a title to his lands, and seive ejectments 
upon his tenants, and so the man gets into trouble, 
hurry of busines>, and the law I’he extiavagant 
charges of the law sink him of all Ins leady money, 
and, his rents lieing stopped, the first breath he 
makes upon lus honesty (that is, by his former rules), 
he goes to a friend to boirow money, tells him this 
matter will be over, he hopes, qinckh, and he shall 
have his rents to receive, and then he will pav him 
again , and really he intends to do so. But here 
comes a disappointment , the trial comes on, and he is 
cast, and his title to the estate proves defective , his 
father was cheated, and he not only loses the estate, 
but is called upon for the arreais of the rent he has 
received , and, in short, the man is undone, and has 
not a penny to buy bread or help himself, and, be- 
sides this, cannot pay the money he borrowed, 
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Now, turn to hi^ neighbour the merchant, whom 
he had so loudly called knave foi breaking in his 
trade , he by this time has made up with his credit- 
ors and got abroad again, and he meets him in the 
street in his dejected circumstances “Well,” says 
the merchant, “and why don’t you pay my cousin, 
your old neighbour, the money you borrowed of 
him?” — “Tiulv,” says he, “because I have lost 
all my estate, and can’t pay , nay, I have nothing 
to live on ” — “ Well, but,” returns the merchant, 
“ wan’t you a knave to boirow money, and now 
can’t pay it?” — “Why, tiuly,” says the gentle- 
man, “ when I boriowed it I ically designed to be 
honest, and did not cjuestion but I should have my 
estate again, and then I had been able also, and 
would have paid him to a penny, but it has proved 
otherwise , and though I would pay him if I had it, 
yet I am not able” — “Well, but,” says the mei- 
chant again, “ did you not call me knave, though I 
lost my estate abroad hy unavoidable disasters, as 
\ou have lost yours at home? Did you not upbraid 
me because I could not fiay ? I would have paid 
everybody, if I could, as well as you.” — “Why, 
tiuly,” says the gentleman, “I was a fool , I did not 
consider what it was to be brought to necessity ; I 
ask your paidon ” 

Now, let’s caiiy on this story The merohant 
compounds w'lth his crc'ditors, and paying every one 
a just piopoition ns far as ’twill go, gets himself 
discharged, and being bied to business, and indus- 
tiioiis, falls into trade again, and raises himself to 
good circumstances, and at last a lucky voyage or 
some hit of trade sets him above the world again. 
The man, lemembenng his former debts, and retain- 
ing his principle of honesty, calls his old creditors 
together, and though he was formeily dischaiged from 
them all, voluntarily pays them the remainder of 
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then debts. The gentleman being bred to no busi- 
ness, and his fortune desperate, goes abioad and gets 
into the army, and behaiing huiisclf well, is made 
an officer, and, still nsiiig by his merit, becomes a 
great man , but in his new condition troubles not 
his head with his fonnei debts in his native countiy, 
but settles in the court and lavoui of the piince 
under whom he has made his foi tunes, and there 
sets up for the same honest man he did before 
I think I need not ask which of these two is the 
honest man, any moie than which was the honest 
penitent, the Pliarisee or tlie publican 

Honesty, like fnendship, is tried in affliction , and 
he that cries out loudest against those who m the 
time of this trial are foiced to gne giouiid, would 
perhaps yield as far in the like sho< k of misfortune 
To he honest when peace and plenty flow upon 
our hands, is owing to the blessing of oui paients, 
but to be honest when cncumstances glow iiariow, 
relations tuibulent and quanelsome, when poieitv 
stares at us, and the world threatens, this blessing 
IS fioin Heaven, and can only be supported from 
thence God Almighty is voiy little beholding to 
them who will serve Him just as long as He feeds 
them T^was a strong aigument the devil used in 
that dialogue between Satan ind his Maker about 
Job “Yes, he IS a mighty good man, and n mighty 
just man, and well he may while you give him every- 
thing he wants I would .seive you myself, and be as 
true to you as Job, if you would be as kind and as 
bountiful to me as you aie to him but now, do but 
lay your finger on him, do but stop youi hand a 
little, and cut him shoit , stiip him a little, and 
make him like one of those poor fellows that now 
bow to him, and you will cjuitkly see your good man 
be like othei men , nay, the passion he will be in at 
his losses will make him curse you to yom face.” 
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’T IS tiue the devil was mistaken ift the man, but 
the argument had a great deal of probability in it, 
and the moial may lie drawn, both from the argu- 
ment and fiom the consequences 

1 That ’t IS an easy thing to maintain the char- 
actei of honesty and uprightness when a man has no 
business to be employed in, and no want to press 
him 

2 That when exigencies and distresses pinch a 
man, then is the tune to prove the honesty of his 
principle 

The prosperous honest man can only by boasting 
tell the woild ho is honest, but the distressed and 
luiiied honest man heais other people tell him he 
is honest 

In this case, thoixTore, since allow'ance must be 
made foi human infirmities, we are to distinguish 
between an accident and a pia<tice 1 am not plead- 
ing to eiicouiage any man to make no sciuple of 
trespassing upon his honesty in time of necessitv , 
but I cannot condeiiui every man fora kiiaye who by 
unusual pressuies, straits, difficulties, or other teniji- 
tatioii, has been left to slip and do an ill action, as 
we call it, which perhaps this pei-son would nevei 
have stooped to if the exigence had not been too 
great for his resolution Tlie Scripture says of 
David, “ lie was a man after God’s own heart ,” and 
yet we have several things lecoided of him, which, 
according to the mcKlern wav of censuring people in 
this age, W’ould have given him the ehaiaeter of a 
very ill man. But 1 conceive the testimony of 
David’s uprightness, given us so authentically from 
the Seiiptuie, is giv^en fiom this very rule, that the 
inclination of his heait and the general bent of his 
practice were to serve and obey Ins great Sovereign 
Benefactoi, howevei huinnn frailty, backed with ex- 
tremities of circumstaiiees oi powerful temptations, 
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might betray him to commit actions which he would 
not otherwise have done. The falling into a crime 
will not denominate a man dishonest , for humanum 
est errare. The character of a man ought to be 
taken from the general tenor of his behaviour, and 
from his allowed practice David took the shew- 
bread from the priests, which it was not lawful foi 
him to eat David knew that God, who commanded 
the shew -bread should not be eaten, had, howevei. 
commanded him by the law of Nature not to he 
starved, and thercfoic, piessed by his hungei, he 
ventuies upon the commandment And the Scrip- 
ture IS very remaikable in expiessiiig it, “David, 
when he was an hungry ” And the octvision for which 
our blessed Lord Himself tpioted this text is veiy 
remarkable, viz, to piove that things otherwise un- 
lawful may be made lawful by necessity — Matt 
XU 4 

Another time, David in his passion lesolves the 
destruction of Nabal and all his family, which, with- 
out doubt, was a great sin , and the piiiiciple which 
he went upon, to wit, levcngc for his chuilish and 
saucy answer to him, was still a gioatei sm , but the 
temptation, backed by the .stiength of his passion, 
had the better of him at that time , and this up- 
right, honest man had murdered Nabal and all his 
house if God had not prevented him 

Many instances of like iiatuie the Scripture has 
left upon recoid, giving testimony to the chaiacter 
of good men, fioin the general piaitice and bent of 
their hearts, without leaving anv lepioach upon them 
for particular failings, though those sms have been 
extraordinary provoking, and in their circumstances 
scandalous enough 

If any man would be so weak as from hence to 
diuw encouragement to allow himself in easy tres- 
passes upon his honesty, on the pretence of necessi- 
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ties, let him go on with me to the further end of 
this observation, and find room for it if he can. 

If ever the honest man I speak of, by whatsoever 
exigence or weakness, thus slips from the piinciple 
of his integrity, he never fails to express his own dis- 
like of it , he acknowledges upon all occasions, both 
to God and to man, his ha\ing been oveicome, and 
been prevailed upon to do what he does not approve 
of, he IS too much ashamed of his own infiimity to 
pretend to vindicate the action, and he cei-tainly is 
lestored to the first regulation of his principles as 
soon as the temptation is over No man is fonder 
to accuse him than he is to accuse himself, and he 
has always upon him the sinceie marks of a penitent 
’T IS plain from liciicc that the piiiiciple of the 
man’s integntv is not destroyed, however ho may 
have fallen, though seven times a day , and I must, 
while I live, leckoii him for an honest man 

Nor am I going about to suppose that the ex- 
tiemities and exigencies which have pressed men of 
the best piiiiciples to do what at another time they 
would not do, make those actions become less sinful, 
eithei in then own natuie or ciicunistances. The 
guilt of a crime with respect to its being a crime, 
VIZ, an offence against God, is not lemoved by the 
circumstances of necessity It is without doubt a 
sin for me to steal aiiothei man’s food, though it 
was to supply staiving nature, foi how do I know 
whether he wdiose food I steal may not be in as 
much danger of stalling for want of it as I ? And 
if not, ’t IS taking to mv own use what I have no 
light to, and taking it by fence or fraud , and the 
ijuestion IS not as to the right or wiong, whether I 
have a necessity to eat this man’s bread or no, but 
whether it be his or my own ? If it be his, anci not 
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“Thou shall not steal.” Thus, as to God, the critiie 
IS evident, let the necessity be what it w'lll. 

But when wc arc considering human nature sub- 
jected, b_v the conse([uences of Adam’s transgression, 
to frailtv and infiimitv, and legaiding things from 
man to man, the exigencies and extiemities of 
straitened ciicuinstances seem to me to be most 
prcvailing arguments wh\ the denomination of a 
man’s getieml rhaiaitei ought not by his fellow- 
mortals (subject to the same intii unties) to be 
gatheied fiom his mistakes, his errois, oi failings, 
no, not ftom Ins lieing giiilU of any extinoi dinai y 
sin, but fioin the manner and method of Ins be- 
havioui Does lie go on to commit bauds, mid 
make a practice of his sin '' Is it a disfiess Is it 
a stonn of affliction and po\ert\ has dineii him 
upon the lee-slioie of temptation '' Oi is the sin the 
port lie steeled foi '• A ship in.iv b\ sfiess of 
weathei be diiven upon sands and dnngerou> places, 
and the-skill of the pilot not he blamable, hut he 
that luns against the wind, and without mu neces- 
sity, upon a shelf which he sees befoie him, must 
do it on purpose to destroy the ccsscl, and uiiri the 
V ovage 

In shoit, if no man can be called honest hut he 
who is ne\er overcome to fall into an\ bieach of this 
lectitudc of life, none but he who is sufficiently forti- 
fied against all possibililv of being tempted by pros- 
pects, or diiven by distiess, to make any trespass upon 
Ins integrity — woe lie unto me that wiite, and to 
most that lead ' w here shall we find the honest man ? 

The Scripture is particularly exiiressive of this in 
the wolds, “The iighteous man falleth seven times a 
day, and liseth again” AVhy, this is very strange, 
if a man come to commit seven crimes i.i a day, that 
IS, many, for the meaning is indofimte, can this be an 
honest man ^ What says the world of him ? Hans 
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Viiin , he is a knave, a rascal, a dishonest fellov^ 
This IS the judgment of men , but in the judgment 
of Sciiptuie this may be a iigbteous man 

The mam design of this head, and the propei ap- 
plication of it, is to tell us vie ought not to be too 
hasty to biaiid oiii biothei foi his sins, his infirmi- 
ties, or misfortunes, since he that is dishonest in 
youi eyes, by a casual oi othei ciime which ho com- 
mits, may use fioiii that disastei by a sincere lepeii- 
tance, and be to-inoiiow an honestci man than 
tlivsolf in the eves of Ins Makes 

But heie I am assaulted with another censorious 
honest man Here you talk of falling to-day, and 
using again to-morrow, sinning and lepentmg, 
why, here is a fellow has cheated me of ^'500, and 
he comes canting to me of liis lepentanee, tells me he 
hopes God has foigiven him, and it would be hard 
foi me to c<dl to remembiance what God has wiped 
out , he is heaitily soiiy foi the fault, and the like, 
and begs mv paidoii, that is, begs mv estate indeed 
Foi what Is all this to my inonev '' Ia;t him pay 
me, and I will foi give him too God may forgive 
him the sm, but that’s nothing to iny debt 

Why, tiulv, 111 aiiswcn to this m pait, you are m 
the light if the man be able to make \ou any satis- 
faction, and does not do it , foi I (juestion not, but 
every tiespass of this iiatuie lecjuiies lestitution as 
well as lepentance , lestitution as far as the possible 
powei of the paity extends , and if the last be not 
found, the fiist is not likelv to lie sniceie 

But if the man either is not able to make you 
any restitution at all, cn does make you restitution 
to the utmost of his capacity, and then comes and 
says as before, then the poor man is in the right, 
and you m the wioiig , for I make no question like- 
wise to affirm, and could prove it by unanswerable 
arguments, he may be an honest man who cannot 
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pay his debts, hut he (aniiot Ije an honest man who 
can, and does not 

Innumeiable aeculents leduce men fioni plentiful 
fortunes to mean and low uicumstances , some pro- 
cured by then own \itesand intempei anc o , some by 
infirmities, ignoiante, and ineie want of judgment 
to manage then affairs , some by the frauds and 
cheats or otlier men , some by mere casualty and 
unavoidable accidents, wherein the sovereignty of 
Providence shows us, that the race is not to the 
swift, or the battle to the stioiig, or riches to men 
of understanding 

First, some b\ vues and intemperance aic U’dnced 
to poverty and distress Out honest man cannot 
fall in the misfortunes of this class, because tbeie 
the very povorty.is a sin, being produced from a sin- 
ful cause As it is fai from being allowed as an ex- 
cuse to a murderer to say be was in dunk, because it 
is exeusuig a ctiine with a ciime, so foi a man to 
ruin his fortunes, as the prodigal in the Gospel, 
with riotous liMiig, all the effects aie wicked ami 
dishonest, as they partake of the dishonesty of the 
cause from whence they picKeod , foi he cannot lie 
an honest man who wants wlierewith to pay his debts 
after having spent what should have discharged 
them in luxury and debauches 

Secondly, some by ignorance and want of judg- 
ment to manage their affaiis are bioiight to poveitv 
and distress These mav be honest men, notwith- 
standing their weakness, foi I won’t undertake that 
none of our honest men shall fie fools ’Tis true 
the good man is the wise man ns to the mam part 
of wisdom, which is includcxl in his piety, but many 
a religious man, who would not do anj' wiong wil- 
fully to his neighbour, is obliged at last to injure 
both his own family and othei people’s for want of 
discretion to guide him in his affaiis, and to judge 
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for himself, and therefore I dare not tax all our 
fools with being knaves, nor will I say but such a 
man may be honest Some will say that such a man 
should not venture into business which he is not 
able to manage, and theiefore ’t was the vice of his 
undei standing, and, like the case in the first article, 
is excusing a fault with a fault 

I cannot allow this, foi if I am asked w'hy a fool 
ventures into tiade, I answer, because he is a fool, 
not liecause he is a knave 

If fools ( oukl their own i^^noranoe discern. 

They 'd be no longer fools, because they ’d learn 

If you would corn nice a man that he wants discre- 
tion, you must give him discietion to be convinced, 
till then he cannot know he has it not, because he 
has it not No man is answeiable either to God or 
man foi that which he nevci was master of The 
most proper expiession that evci I met with in this 
nature, was of a eeitain idiot oi imtuial which a 
gentleman of my aiijuaintaiue kept in his family, 
who being on his deathbed, was obseived to be very 
pensive and much concerned about dying The 
gentleman sent a ministei to him, who, as well as he 
could to his uiidci standing, discoursed with him 
about death and judgment to come The poor 
cieatiue, who was hardly ever able to give a rational 
Hiiswei to a tjuestion before, after healing him very 
attentively, broke out into teal’s with this expression 
— that he hoped God would not require anything 
ot him that He had not given him judgment to un- 
derstand Whatever it may be as to the soul, I 
am positive, in the case of human atfaii’s, no man is 
answeiable to man for any more than his discretion. 
Events are not in our power ; n man may be nicely 
honest in life, though he may be weak enough in 
judgment 
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Thirdly, some are ruined, andaie \et merely pashive, 
being either defrauded and cheated b\ knaves, or 
plundered and rifled b> thieves, or by iniiiiediate 
lasualties, as liie, enemies, storms, floods, and the 
like , these are things which neithci touch the man’s 
honesty nor his discietion 'I'hiis Joli was, bv God’s 
permission and the ageiuy of the devil, leduced in 
a moment fiom a plentiful esfati* to he as naked as 
he came out of liis inotliei’s womb I would fain 
ask those who say no man can be an honest man if 
he does not pay liis debts, who paid Job’s debts if he 
owed any, and wheie was his dishonestv if he did not 
pay them ? I still teadilv grant tliat he laiinot he 
an honest man wlio does not pay his debts if he tan , 
but if otherwise, then the woids oiiglit to be alteied, 
and they should sav, he cannot he an honest man 
who boirows anv inonev, oi buys anything upon his 
ciedit, and this cannot be tiue 

But since I have led myself into the aiginnent, I 
cannot but make a small digiession conteining peo- 
ple who fail in ti.ide I conceive the gieafest eiioi 
of such IS then teiioi about bieaking, bv which they 
are tempted while then ciedit is good, though then 
bottom be naught, to jiush f.iilhei ni, expecting, oi 
at least hoping, by the piofitsof some happy voyage, 
or some lucky liit, as they call it, to letiieve then 
c ncumstancas, and stand them giound 

I must confess I cannot vindicate the honesty of 
this , for he vvho, knowing his ciicumstances to he 
once naught, and his bottom vvoin out, ought not in 
justice to entei into any man’s debt, foi then he 
tiades on their iisk, not on Ins own, and yet tiades 
for his own piofits, not theiis This is not fair, be- 
cause he deceives the cicditor, who ventiiies his 
estate on that bottom which he supposes to be good, 
and the other knows it not Nay, though he really 
pays this crcditoi, he is not honest , foi, in conseienee, 
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his foimei ci editors Iiad a nght to all his effects in 
propoitioii to then debts, and if he really pa^s one 
all, and the lest but a shaie, ’t is a wrong to the 
w hole, 

I would thcrefoie advise all tradesmen who find 
then cirenmstances declining, as soon, at least, as 
they hist discern themselves to be incapable of pay- 
ing their debts, if not while yet they can pay every 
one all, make a full stop, and call all people together , 
if theic IS enough to pay them all, let them have it, 
if not let them have then just shaies of it. By this 
means you will ceitaiidv have God’s blessing, and 
the character of an honest man loft to begin again 
with , and cieditois aie often picvailed with, in con- 
sideration of such a geneious honesty, to throw back 
something to put !»uch a man in a postuie to live 
again, oi by fuithei voliintaiy ciedit and friendship 
to uphbld him This is much better also with 
lespect to interest, as well as boiiestv, than to luii 
on to all extiemities, tdl the buidcn falls too heavy 
eithei foi debtoi oi tieihtoi to beai This would 
prevent inanv of the cxtieimties, which, I say, puts 
the hoiiestv of a man to so exti.vouhnaiy a tiial 

An honest principle would (eitainly ihctate to the 
man, if it weie consulted with, that when he knows 
he IS not able to pav, it is not lawful for him to 
bonow Taking credit is a piomise of payment a 
promise of pav ment is tac iflv understood, and he 
cannot be honest who promise's what he knows he 
cannot peifoim, as I shall note moie at large on 
another head But if the man be paid, yet it was 
not an honest act, ’twas deceiving the man, and 
making him nm a gieatei risk than he knew of, and 
such a risk as lie would not have lun had he known 
youl eireumstances and bottom as you do, so that 
here is deceit upon deceit. 

This I know' IS a disputed point, and a thing which 
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a great many practise who pass for very honest men 
in the world, but I like it not the better for that , 
I am very positive, that he who takes iny goods on 
the foot of his credit, when, if he should die the next 
day, he knows his estate will not pay me five shillings 
in the pound, though he should not die, but does 
pav me at the time appointed, is as much guilty of 
a fraud as if he actually lohbed mv house. Credit 
IS a received opinion of a man’s honesty and ability, 
his willingness to pa\, and his having wheiewith to 
pay, and he who wants either of these, his credit is 
lama Men won’t sell then goods to a litigious, 
quarielsome man, though he be never so nch, nor 
to a needy man, though he hi' never so honest Now 
if all the world believe that I am honest and able, 
and I know that I am not the last, I cannot be the 
first if I take their goods upon eiedit , ’t is vain to 
pretend men tiade upon the geneial risk of men’s 
appeamnee, and the credit of loinmon fame, and all 
men have an equal hazaid I say no, men may 
venture their estates iii the hands of a flouiislung 
bankrupt, and he by \utue of lus yet unshaken 
credit IS trusted , but be cannot be honest that takes 
this ciedit, because he knows his ciicumstances aie 
quite othei wise than the-y aie supposed to be, that 
the man is deceived, and he is pi ivy to the deceit 

This digression is not so i emote from the purpose 
as I expected when I began it the honesty that I 
am speaking of chiefly respects matters of comnieice, 
of which credit and payment of debt are the most 
oonsideiable branches 

There is another article in trade, which many very 
honest men have made familiar to themselves, which 
yet, I think, is in no case to be defended, and that is 
relating to counterfeit money Custom, before the 
old money was suppiessed in 'England, had prevailed 
so far upon honesty, that I have seen some men put 
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all their brass money among their running cash, to 
be told over in every sum they paid, in Older to 
have somebody or other take it , I have heard many 
people own they made no scruple of it, but I could 
never find them give one good leason to justify the 
honesty of it 

First, they say it tomes foi money, and it ought 
to go so to which I answer, that is just as good a 
reason as this A has cheated me, and theiefore I 


may cheat B If I have received a sum of money 
for good, and knowing not that aiiv of it is other- 
wise offer it in payment to another, this is just and 
honest , but if, on this othei mairs telling it over, 
he returns me a piece of biass oi counterfeit money 
which I change again, and aftei wards, knowing this 
to be such, offer the same piece to another, I know 
no worse fraud in its degree in the woild, and I 
doubt not to piove it so beyond lontradiction 
If the first person did not take this piece of 
money, it was because, iK-ing both watchful and skil- 
ful, he could discover it , and if I offei it to another, 
’tis with an expectation that he, being eitlier less 
watchful OI less skilful, shall overlook it, and so I 
shall make an advantage of my neighboui’s igno- 
iHiice, or want of cnie 

I ’ll put some parallel cases to this, to illustrate it 
Suppose a blind man comes into a shop to buy goods 
of me, and giving me a guinea to change, I shall give 
him the remaindei m had moiiev, would not every- 
body say ’t was a baibaious thing'* Why, the othei 
IS all one, for if the person be ignorant of money, he 
IS blind as to the point in hand , and nothing can be 
more unfair than to take the advantage 

a ose, again, a young bov or a servant newly 
in trade is sent to buy goods, and by his 
master’s order he asks for such a commodity , and 
you, piesuming upon the law ness of the messenger, 
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deliver a sort of a meaner quality, and take the full 
price of him , would you grudge to be used scurvily 
for such a tuck ^ Why, no less or liettci is offering 
brass for siher, ptesuniing only the want of care oi 
skill in the reteiycr shall pass it unobserved 

“A}, but,” says a learned tradesman, who would 
be thought lionestei than ordinary, “ I always change 
it again, if it he hi ought Ijatk ” Yes, sir, so does a 
pickpocket gne you your handkerchief again when 
you haye fastened on him, and thieatened him with 
the mob '^I’he matter, in shoit, is this if the man 
whom you haye cheated can cheat nobod v else, then 
no thanks to you, when he <omes to you, and 
charges the baud upon you, you’ll make satisfac- 
tion, because, if you won't, the law will compel you 
to it 

But if the fraud may be cairied on, as you are 
manifestly willing, consenting, and insti iimental in 
it that it should, behold tlie consequence voiii fiist 
sin against honesty is imiltiphed in all the hands 
through whom this piece of bad money knowingly so 
passes, till at last it liapjiens to go single to a pooi 
man that can't put it off', and the wrong and injury 
may issue where it was wanted to buy biead for a 
starving family 

All the excuses I could ever meet with could neyei 
satisfy me that it can consist with honesty to put 
brass or copper away foi gold oi siKcr, any nioie 
than it would to give a blind messenger sand instead 
of sugar, or bioivn biead instead of white 

OF HONESTY IN PROMISES 

“ A man is known by his word, and an ox by his 
boms,'” says an old English proyerb If I understand 
the true meaning of it, 't is that the honesty of a 
man is knowm by his punctually observ ing his word, 
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as naturally and plainly as any creature is known 
by the most obvmus distinction. ’T is the peculiar 
quality of an honest man, the distinguishing mark 
to know him by His word or promise is as sacred 
to him in all his affairs in the world as the strongest 
obligation w hich can lie laid on him , nor is it a 
thing formed by him from settled lesolutions, or 
measures of policy taken up of course to laise oi 
fix his reputation, but it is the native produce of his 
honest piinciple , ’tis the toiisequeqte, and his hon- 
esty IS the cause, he ceases to be honest when he 
ceases to preset ve this solemn legard to his word 
If he gives Ills word, any man may depend upon 
it for the safety of his life or estate, he sioins to 
pievancate oi shift hiniself off' from the punctual 
observance of it, though it be to his loss 

I can’t abate an honest man an inch in llie jnnic- 
tual observance of a pioniisc made upon parole if it 
be in the man’s possible powci to perfoim it, be- 
cause there seems to be something too base to con- 
sist with honesty in the veiy nature of a man that 
can go back from his vvoid 

The revel ence oiii ancestors paid to their piomises, 
oi wind passed, I am of the opinion, gave that re- 
maikable biand of infamy and scandal upon the 
affiout of giving the he A gentleman, which is, m 
short, the modern term foi an honest man, oi a man 
of honour, cannot receive a greater reproach than 
to be told he lies , that is, that he forfeits his word, 
breaks his veracity , for the minute he docs that he 
ungentlemans himself, disgraces the blood of his 
family, degeneiates fiom his ancestors, and com- 
mences rake, scoundrel, and anything 

Some people, who have uin their points of honour 
to the extremes, are of the opinion that this affront 
of the he ought not to be given to anything they 
call a gentleman, oi that calls himself so, till he has 
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so far exposed himself to all other degrees of infatnj 
as to beai kicking or caning, and the like , that 
after this, when he bleaks his word, he may be told 
he lies, or anything eKe , but till then the veiy 
thing itself is so intolerable an abuse, that the pel - 
son 'who ventures to tresjiass so foully on the lules 
of good manners deserves not the lionoui of fair 
play for his life , but as some beasts of piey are 
refused the fair law of the held, and aie knocked 
down in every hedge, so these, like bullies and mere 
rakes, ma^ lie pistolled in the dark and stablied at 
the corner of an allev , that is to say, any measure 
ma^ be used with them to dismiss them from the 
society of mankind, as fellows not sutteiable in the 
commonwealth of good manners 

I do not argue foi these extienies. but I instance 
in this to testify the \eneration all good men have 
for the word oi pioniise of an honest man, and tlie 
esteem which th(' integiity of the mind, expiessed 
by a zealous legaid to the woids of the mouth, has 
obtained in the woild The fieneh, when they 
express themselves m vindication of then honoui, 
always bring it about by this, Je sm't homine de 
parole, I am an honest man, oi a man of mv word , 
that IS, I am a man that mav be trusted upon my 
parole, for I iievei hieak my wind 

Such was the value jnit u[)on the promises of men 
in formei tune, that a piomise of payment of money 
was recoverable m oiii couits by law, till the in- 
conveniences pioved so, manv that an Act was made 
on purpose to lestram it to a sum undei ten pounds 
But to this day if a man promises marriage to a 
woman, especially if she has granted him any favours 
upon that condition, the laws of the land, which 
therein have regard to the laws of honoui, will oblige 
him to make it good, and allow it to be a sufficient 
plea to foi'bid his marrying with anybody else 
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There are innumerable instanees of the veneration 
all nations pay to the expressive article of human 
veracity. In the war you meet with frequent in- 
stances of prisonei s dismissed by a genei ous enemy 
upon their paiole, eithei to pay their ransom, or to 
procure such or such conditions, or come back and 
surrendei tliemselves pii.soncrs, and he that should 
forfeit this parole would be posted in the enemy’s 
army, and hissed out of his own 

I know nothing a wise man would not choose to 
do lather than, by bi caking his word, give the world 
such an undeniable testunony of his being a knave 
Tills IS that good name which Solomon says is better 
than life, and is a precious ointment, and which when 
a man has once lost he has nothing left worth keeping. 
A man may even hang himself out of the w'ay, foi no 
man that looks like a man will kw'p his company. 

When a man has once come to hi caking his word, 
no man that has any value for his leputation cares 
to be seen in his company . but all good men shun 
him, as if he wcie infected with the plague. 

There aie men, indeed, who will be exceeding 
punctual to then woids and piomises, who yet cannot 
be called honest men, because they have other vices 
and excursions that render them otherwavs wicked 
These give then testimonv to the beauty of honesty 
by choosing it as the Ix'st mask to put a gloss upon 
their actions, and conceal the othei deformities of 
their lives . and so honesty, like leligioii, is made 
use of to disguise the hypcx-tite, and raise a reputa- 
tion upon the shadow, by the advantage it takes of 
the real esteem the woild has of the substance I 
say of this ciounterfeit honesty, as is said of religion 
in like cases If honesty was not the most excellent 
attainment, ’t would not be made use of as the most 
specious pretence , nor is there a inoie exquisite way 
for a man to play the hypocrite, than to pretend an 
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extraoidinaiy zeal to the perfoi niaiu e of his prom- 
ises ; because, when the opinion of any man's honesty 
that way has spiead in the thoughts of men, theie is 
nothing so great but they will trust him with, nor 
.so haid but they will do it for him 

All men icveience an honest man the knaves 
stand in awe of him, fools adoie him, and wise men 
love him , and thus is viitue its owm lewaid 

Honest men aie in moic danger from this one 
hypoeiite than lioiii twenty open knaves , foi these 
have a mark placed upon them by their geneial 
ihaiaetei, ils a hnoy iifion a lock to warn strangers 
from veritiiriiig upon it But the hypociites aie like 
a pit covered o\er, like shoals under water, and dan- 
ger concealed which cannot be seen I must confess 
I have found these the most dangeioiis, and have 
too deeply sulfeied by thiowing iniself on then pro- 
testations of hoiiC'ty The esteem I always entei- 
tained of the most beautiful gift God has bestowed, 
oi man could leceive, has made mo the easiei to be 
dec-eived with the icsernblaiice of it 

So much as I, oi any one else, by the viciousness of 
our own natuie, or the pi evading force of accidents, 
snares, and temptations, liave deviated fiom this 
shining piinciple, so fai as we have lieen foolish 
as well as wicked, so much we have to lepent of 
towaids our Makei, and lie ashamed of towards our 
neigh bom 

For niy pait, I am never backwaid to own, let 
who will be the leader of tliese sheets, that to the 
dishonour of my Makei, and the just scandal of iny 
own honesty, I have not paid that due regard to the 
leetitude of this principle which my own knowledge 
has owned to lie its due , let those who have been 
jListei to themselves, and to the Givei of it, rejoice 
in the happiness, rather than triumph ovei' the 
infirmity. 
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But let them be sure they have been juster on 
their own paits , let them be positive that their own 
integrity is untainted, and would abide all the trial> 
and racks that a ruined fortune, strong temptations, 
and deep distresses, could bring it into , let them 
not boast till these dangers are past, and they put 
their armour off, and if they can do it, then I will 
fiecly acknowledge they have less need of repentance 
than I 

Not that I ))retend, as I noted before, and shall 
often repeat, that these circumstances render my fail- 
ing, oi any man’s else, the less a sin, but they make 
the reason wliy we that have fallen should rather be 
pitied than reproached by those who think they 
stand, because, w'hen the same assaults aie made 
upon the chastity of their horiom, it may be every 
jot as likely to be prostituted as their neighbour’s 

And such is the folly of scandal, as well as the 
blindness of malice, that it seldom fixes repioach 
upon the right foot I have seen so much of it, with 
respect to other people, as well as to myself, that it 
gives me a very scouiidicl ojnnion of all those people 
whom I find foiward to load their neighbours with 
repioach Notliing is more freejuent iii this case 
than to run away with a piece of a man’s charactei, 
in which they eii, and do him wiong, and leave that 
part of him untouched which is really black, and 
would beai it, tins makes me sometiiiies, when with 
the humblest and most abasing thoughts of myself I 
look up, and betwixt God and my Own soul, cry out, 
“What a wretch am I ' ” at the same time smile at 
the hare-braiiied enemy, whose tongue, tipped with 
malice, runs ahead of his undci standing, and missing 
the crimes for whicJi I deserve mme than he can 
inflict, reproaches me with those I never committed 
Methinks I am leady to call him back, like the 
huntsman, when the dogs run upon the foil, and say, 
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“Hold, hold, you are wrong, take him here, and 
you have him. 

I question not but ’t is the same with othei peo- 
ple , for when malice is in the heait, reproach gener- 
ally goes a mile before consideration, and where is 
the honesty ot the man all this while ^ This is 
trampling upon my piidc, .sed majon fcuAu, but with 
greater pride ; ’t is exposing my dishonesty, but with 
the highest knaveiy , ’t is a method no honest man 
will take, and when taken, no honest man regards , 
wherefore, let none of these sons of slander take 
satisfaction in the frequent acknowledgments I am 
always ready to make of iny own failing, for that 
humility with which I always find cause to look into 
my own heait, wheie I see othei s woise, and more 
guilty of Climes than they uin lay to my charge, yet 
makes me look back upon their weakness with the 
last contempt, who (ix then impotent charges where 
there is not room to take hold, and lun away with 
the airand shadow of ciiiues never committed. 

I have instanced this, not at all on mv own ac- 
count, for ’t is not woith while, for if I am injured, 
what’s that to tiouhhiig tlie uoild with when I am 
forgotten^ But while I am examining the nicest 
article in the woild, honesty, I cannot but lay docvn 
these three heads fiom the prec ediiig obsei vations — 

1 He who IS forward to reproach the infiimities 
of othei men’s honesty, is yeiy neat a breach of his 
own 

% He that hastily leproaches another without 
sufficient ground, cannot lie an honest man 

3. Wheie there may be sufficient ground of le- 
proach, yet an honest man is always tender of his 
neighbour’s character from the sense of his own 
frailty 

But I return to honesty, as it affects a man’s 
pledging his woid, which is the counterpart of his 
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principle, and this because, as I said, I should chiefly 
regard this honesty as it concerns human aftaiis, 
conversation, and negotiation 

And heie I meet with a tradesman come just in 
fiom dunning one of his neighbouis “Well, I have 
been at a place foi money,” says be, “ but I can get 
none There ’s such an one, he passes for an honest 
man, but I am sure he is a gieat loglie to me, foi he 
has piomised me mv money a long tune, but puts me 
off still from time to tune , he makes no more of 
bieakuig his word, than of dunking a glass of beer. 
I am sure he has told me forty lies already This is 
one of your honest men , if all such honest men were 
hanged, we should have a better tiade.” And thus 
he iLins on. 

If all such honest men were hanged, they that 
were left might have a bettci tiadc , but how many 
of them would theie bo ? 

Now, though I shall m no wav vindicate men’s 
hasty pioinises absolutely to {lerform viliut is doubt- 
ful 111 the event, jet I cannot agiee that every man 
who, having pioiiiiscd a payment, does not jierfoim 
it to his time, is a knave or a liar If it weie so, the 
Lord have meicy upon three parts of the city 

Wheiefoie, to state this inattei clearly, it must be 
taken a little to pieces, and the articles spoken to 
apart 

First Without question, when a man makes a 
promise of payment to anothei on a set day, know- 
ing in hus own thoughts that it is not probable he 
should be capable to comply with it, or leally design- 
ing not to comply with it, oi not endeavounng to 
comply with it, ’t is a deceit put upon the party, 
’t is a premeditated formal he, the man that made it 
IS a stranger to honesty, he is a knave, and every- 
thing that is base and bad But, 

Secondly Promises ought to be understood, both 
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by the person to whom and the peison by whom they 
arc made, as liable to those tontingenties that all 
human affaii-s and jktsoiis aie liable to, as death, 
accidents, disappointments, and disordei Thus, if 
a man who ought to pay me to-day tells me, “Sir, I 
(annot comply witli you to-day, but if you call for 
it next week, you sliall have it, ” if I may put this 
answer into plainer English, and I suppose the man 
to lie an honest man, I (annot uiidei stand his mean- 
ing otherwise than thus — 

“Sii, I acknowledge voui money is due I have 
not cash enough by me to pay yon to-day, but I 
have several running lulls, and seveial peisous who 
have promised me money, whith I doubt not I shall 
leeeive against such a tune, and it you call then, 
I make no question but I shall be able to do it , 
and if it Is possible for me to pay \ou, I will do it 
at that tune without fail” 

I confess it weie as well toexjness themselves thus 
at large in all the apponitincnts people make foi j)a>- 
iiieiit, and would the peisoiis who make them toii- 
sidei it, they would do so, but custom has prevailed 
in oui gciieial way of speaking, vvhoieby all things 
that aie subje< t to the coniinon know n ( ontuigeiits of 
life, oi visible in the ciieumstaiiccs of the lase, aie 
understood without beingexpiessed For example — 
I make an appoiiitment ot meeting a man positively 
at such a town, such a certain dav or houi If I weie 
talking to a Tmk or a pagan that knows nothing, or 
fielieves nothing of supiome Providence, I would say 
— If the Loid of heaven and earth, that governs all 
my actions, please to pieseive and pciimt me But 
when I am talking to a Chnstian, it should seem to 
be so univeisally supposed that eveiy apjiomtment 
IS subjected and submits to the goveinment of Provi- 
dence, that the repetition would lie needless, and 
that when a man piomises positively to meet, ’tis 
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with a general suh-intelli^tur, a reserve as natural as 
Nature itself, to the Divine permission All men 
know, that unless I am alive I cannot come theie, 
oi if I am taken sick, both which may easily happen, 
I shall disappoint him And, theiefore, if he should 
uige me again to come without fail, and I should 
reply, “I won’t fail if I am alive and well,” the man 
ought to take it for an affront, and ask me if 1 take 
him for a fool, to think if I am taken sick, I should 
come with niy bed at m\ back, oi if death should 
intervene, he had octasion to speak with my ghost 

In this sense, a tiadesinan who jiromiscs payment 
of money at a set time , first, ’t is supposed he has it 
not now in his hands, because he puts off the person 
demanding to a furthei day, and piomises to comply 
with it then This piomisc, therefoic, can be iindei- 
stood no otherwise than that he expects to rec’enc 
nione\ by that time Now, if this man, by the like 
disappointments fiom othei rnc-n, oi any other invol- 
iintaiy cascialtv, is leallv and bona fi<le unable to 
tomplv with the time of promised payment, I can- 
not see but this may befall an honest man, and he 
iiculhei designing to fail when ho piomiscsl, not being 
able to pievent the accident that obliged him to do 
it, nor in any wav voluntary in the bieach, is not, in 
my opinion, guilty of a lie, or bre.ich of his honour, 
though he did not make those verbal reseives in the 
piomises he had given 

If eveiy man who eannot comply with piomised 
payments should be thus branded with lying and 
dishonesty, then let him who is without the sm cast 
the stone, for nobody else ought to do it 

’T IS true, there is a diffcience between an accident 
and a practice , that is, in short, there is a difference 
between him who meets with a great many occasions 
thus to break his word, and he that meets with but 
few , but if it be a crime, he that commits it once is 
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no more an honest man than he that commits it 
forty tunes, and if it be not a ciiine, he that does 
it forty tunes is as honest as he that has occasion to 
do it but once 

But let no man take encouragement from hence to 
be prodigal of his word, and slack in his perfoiin- 
ance, for this nice path is so near the edge of the 
pit of knavery, that the least slip lets \ou fall in. 

These promises must have abundance of circum- 
stances to bring the honest man out of the scandal. 

As, first The disappointments winch occasioned 
this breach of his word must have been unfoieseen 
and unexpected, otheiwisc the expectation of pei- 
forming his promise was ill giotincled, and then his 
honesty is answerable for the vei\ making the prom- 
ise, as well as the breaking it 

Second No endeavoui-s must be wanting to com- 
ply with the promise, othci wise 't is wiong to say, 
“I am disappointed, and can’t make good my word” 
The man ought to say, “Sii, I have disajipointed 
myself by my negligence oi willuliiess, and have 
obliged niysc'lf to bieak iny woid,”oi,in l^nglish, 
“Sir, I am a knave, foi though I made yon a prom- 
ise which I might have pcifoinied, I took no caie 
about it, not valuing the forfeituic of my woid ” 

If, then, the case is so nice?, though, in the stiict- 
ness of speaking, such a disappointment may oblige 
an honest man to bieak Ins woid, yet eveiy honest 
man, who would piescnve that charactei to himself, 
ought to be the moie waiv, and industriously avoid 
making such absolute unconditional promises, because 
we are to avoid the ciiciinistances of offeiic’o 

But as to the nature of the thing, ’tis plain to me 
that a man may in such cases be obliged to bieak his 
word unwillingly, and nothing can be a fraud oi dis- 
honest action in that case, which is not either volun- 
tary in itself, or the occasion voluntarily procuied. 
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OF RELATIVE HONESTY 

As honesty is simple and plain, without gloss and 
pretence, so it is universal He that may uphold an 
untainted reputation in one partitulai, may be justly 
bianded with infamy m anothei A man may be 
punctual 111 his dealings, and a knave in his rela- 
tions , honest in his vvaiehouse, and a knave at his 
fireside, he may be a saint in his coinpany, a devil 
in his family , true to Ins word, and false to his 
fiiendship , out whosoever he be, he is no honest 
man An honest man is all of a piece the whole 
contextuie of his life, his geneial conduct is genu- 
ine, and scpiaied according to the lules of honesty , 
he never luiis into extiemes and excesses on one 
hand or other 

I confess I find this thing which they call relative 
honesty vciv liftlc thought of in the world, and that 
whith IS still worse, ’t is verv little inideisfood I’ll 
bung it down to but a few examples, some of which 
frequently happen among ns, and will therefore be 
the iiime familiarly leceivod 

'I'here arc lelative obligations entailed on us in 
out family ( ncumstances, which are just debts, and 
must be paid, and which, in a woid, a man can no 
more be honest if he does not make conscience of 
discharging, than he can in the case of the most un- 
questionable debts between man and man 

Tbe debts from childien to parents, and from 
wives to their husbands, aie in a manner lelatively 
changed, and the obligation tiaiisfeii-ed into the 
oidei of leligious duties God, the guide and com- 
mander of all subordination, has, as it were, taken 
that part into His own hand ""r is lather called 
a duty to Him than a relative duty only But if 
men take this for a discharge to them of all relative 
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obligations to wi\es and to children, oi that God 
had less reiinned one than the other, they must 
act upon very wrong principles 

Nature, indeed, dutivtes in general a man’s pio- 
viding subsistence foi his family, and he is declared 
to l>e so fat from a Chiistian that he is woise than 
an infidel that neglects it But there aic other 
parts of oui obligations which honesty calls upon 
us to perforin 

A wife and childien are cieditois to the fathei of 
the family, and ho cannot be an honest man that 
does not dischaige his debt to them, any more than 
he could if he did not lepiy money bon owed to a 
stranger , and not to lead my reader on to intiicate 
and ciisputed particulais, I instance priiKipally m 
those that nobody can dispute, as, fiist, education 
By this I mean, not only putting childicn to school, 
which some paicnts think is ail they have to do with 
or foi then childien, and indeed with some is all 
that they know how to do, or aie fit to do , I sav, 
I do not mean this only, but seycial othoi additional 
cares, as (1 ) Diiecting what school, what paits of 
learning aie pioper foi them, what impioyemcnts 
they aie to be taught , (2 ) studying the genius and 
capacities of then childien in what they teach them 
Some children will voluntarily leain one thing, and 
can never be forced to leaiii aiiothei, and for want 
of yvhich observing the genius of children we have 
so many learned blockheads in the yvorld, who aie 
meie scholais, pedants, and no more ( 3 ) But the 
main pait of this debt which relative honesty calls 
upon us to pay to oui childien, is the debt of in- 
stuiction, the 5ebt of goyeinment, the debt of ex- 
ample He that neglects to pay any of these to his 
family is a relative knave, let him value himself 
upon his honesty in paying his other debts as much 
as he will 
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’T IS a strange notion men have of honesty and of 
their being honest men, as if it related to nothing 
but tiadesincn oi men who borrow' and lend, or that 
the title wfas obtained by an ordinary obseivante of 
right and wrong betw'een man and man 'T is a 
great mistake , the name of an honest man is neithei 
so easily gained, nor so soon lost as these men 
imagine David was a very honest man, notwith- 
standing his passion and revenge in the case of 
Nabal, his muider in the case of Uriah, or his 
adulterv in the case of Bathsheba The intent and 
main design of his life was upiight, and whenever 
he fell by the powei ot that temptation that over- 
came him, he rose again b\ lepciitance. 

Let no vain men flattei themselves with the pride 
of their honesty in ineic matters of debtor and cred- 
itoi, though that is also absolutely necessary and es- 
sential to an honest man 

But tuice this honest man home to his family. 
Is he a tviant oi a churl to his wife? Is he a 
stranger to the conduct and behaviour of his chil- 
dren ? Is he an Eli to their vices ? Are they unin- 
structed, uncoriected. unexhorted, ungoverned, or ill 
governed 'fhat man is a knave, a relative knave, 
he neithei does lus duty to God, or pays the debt of 
a husband, oi of a parent, to his wife or his family. 

Secondly, after the debt of education, theie is 
the debt of induction due from us to our children. 
The debt from a paicnt is far from ending when the 
cliildieii come fiom school, as the brutes who turn 
their young off from them when they are just able 
to pick for themselves It is our business, doubtless, 
to introduce them into the woild, and to do it in 
such a manner as suits the circumstances we are in, 
as to their supply, and the inclinations and capaci- 
ties of oui cliildien This is a debt the w'ant of 
paying which makes many children too justly re- 
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proach their parents with neglecting them in their 
youth, and not giving them the necebsary introduc- 
tion into the world, as might have qualified them to 
struggle and shift foi themselves 

Not to do this IS to mill oiii cliildien negatively 
on one hand, as doing it without judgment and 
without legatd to oiii family ciicumstanees, and our 
children’s capacities, is a positive i inning them on 
the othei I toiild vcrv usefully rim out this pait 
into a long discourse on the necessitv there is of con- 
sulting the indinatioiis and capacities of mu children 
in oui placing them out in the world How many 
a martial spirit do we find damned to tiade, while 
we spoil many a good poiter, and convert the able 
limbs and bones of a blockhead into the figure of 
a long 1 obc, oi a gow n and cassock ? 

IIow many awkwatd clumsy fellow’s do we breed 
to surgery or to music, yvhose fingeis and joints 
Nature originally designed, and plainly showed it us 
by thcir-size, wcie lietter suited foi the blacksmith’s 
sledge or the eaipentei’s axe, the waterman’s oai oi 
the carman’s wliip ? 

Whence conies it to pass that we liave so many 
young men brought to the bai and to the pulpit with 
stammering tongues, hesitations and impediments 
in their speech, unmusical yoices, and no common 
utterance, while, on the other hand, Natuie’s cup- 
pies — bow-legged, battle-hammed, ,ind half-made 
creatures — aie hied tumblers and daiicing-masteis 

I name these because tliey occur most in oui com- 
mon observation, and aie all iniseiablc' examples, 
where the children cuise the knavery of their fathers 
m not paying the debt they owed to them as paients, 
111 putting them to employments that had been suita- 
ble to their capacities, and suitable to what Nature 
had cut them out for 

I came into a public-house once in London, wheie 
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there was a black mulatto-looking man sitting, talk- 
ing very warmly among some gentlemen, who, I 
observed, were listening very attentively to vhat he 
said, and I sat myself dowm and did the like. ’T was 
with great pleasure I hcaid him discourse very hand- 
somely on several weighty subjects I found he was 
a very good scholar, had been very handsomely bred, 
and that leaining and study were his delight, and, 
moie than that, some of the best of science w'as at 
that time his employment At length I took the 
freedom to ask him it he was born in England ? 

He leplied with a great deal of good humoui in 
the manner, but with an exiess of leseiitment at his 
father, and with tears in his eves, “Yes, yes, sir, I 
am a true-born Englishman , to my father’s shame 
be it spoken, who, being an Englishman himself, 
(ould hnd it in his heart to )oin himself to a negro 
woman, though he must needs know the cliildien he 
should beget would curse the memory of such an 
action, and abhor his very name for the sake of it 
Yes, yes,” says he, repeating it again, “I am an 
Englishman, and born in lawful wedlock ; happy 
had it been foi me, though my father had gone to 
the devil for whoredom, had he lain with a cook- 
maid, or pioduied me fiom the meanest beggar- 
woman in the street My father might do the duty 
of nature to his black wife , but, God knows, he did 
no justiie to his children If it had not been for 
this damned black face of mine,” sajs he, then smil- 
ing, “ I had been bred to the law, or brought up in 
the study of divinity , but my fathei gave me learn- 
ing to no manner of puipose, foi he knew I should 
never be able to rise by it to anything but a learned 
valet de chambre What he put me to school for 
I cannot imagine, he spoiled a good tarpauling 
when he strove to make me a gentleman When 
he had resolved to mairy a slave and lie with a slave, 
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)ie should have begot slaves, and let us have been 
bred as we weic bom , but he has twice ruined me — 
first, with getting me a tnghtful face, and then going 
to paint a gentleman upon me ” 

It was a most affeiting disioui’se indeed, and as 
such I record it , and I found it ended in teals from 
the pel son, who was m himself the most deseiving, 
modest, and ]uditious man that I cvei met with 
under a negro countenance in my life 

After tills stoiv I persuaded myself I need say no 
more to this case , the education of our children, 
their iiistiiKtion, and the introdiiiing them into the 
world, IS a pait of honesty, a debt we owe to them , 
and he cannot be an honest man that does not, to 
the utmost of his ability and [udgment, cndeavoui 
to pay it 

All the othei iclatne obligations, which family 
circumstances call foi tlie disch.irge of, allow the 
same method of arguing foi, and aie debts in then 
pioportion, and must bc‘ jiaid upon the same piiiHi- 
pie of integrity I have neitliei room nor is theie 
any occasion to enlarge upon them 
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CHAPTER THREE 

OF THE IMMORALITY OF CONVERSATION. AND 
THE VULGAR ERRORS OF BEHAVIOUR 

C ONVERSATION is the brightest and 
most heaiitiful pait of life, ’tis an 
emblem of the enjoyment of a future 
state, foi suitable society is a heavenly 
life, ’t Is that pait of life by which 
mankind aie not onl\ distingmshod fiom the inani- 
mate vvoild, but by nhich they are distinguished 
from tine anothei Pei haps I may be more partic- 
ularly sensible of the benefit and of the pleasure of 
it, haling been so effectually moi tilled with the want 
of it Rut as I take it to be one of the peculiais of 
the rational life that man is a comersable cieature, 
so it IS his most complete blessing in life to be blessed 
with suitable peisons about him to converse with 
Bringing it down from geneials to paiticulars, 
nothing can lecommcnd a man moie, nothing renders 
him iiioie agiccablc, nothing can be a better chai- 
acter to give of one man to anothei, next to that of 
his being an honest and icligious man, than to say 
of him tliat he is vciy good company 

How delightful is it to see a man’s face always 
covered with smiles, and his soul shining continually 
in the goodness of his temper, to see an air of hu- 
mour and pleasantness sit ever upon his blow, and to 
find him on all occasions the same, ever agreeable to 
others and to himself — a steady calm of mind, a 
clear head, and serene thoughts always acting the 
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mastei’ship upon him Such a man has something 
angelic in Ins very countenance , the life of such a 
man is one entire scene of composuie , ’t is an antici- 
pation of the future state, which we well lepresent 
ny an eternal peace. 

To sucVi a man to be angry, is only to be just to 
himself, and to act as he ought to do . to be 
troubled or sad is onlv to act his reason, foi as to 
being 111 a passion he "knows nothing of it , passion 
is a storm in the mind, and this never happens to 
him , for all excesses, either of grief or of resent- 
ment, are foieigneis, and have no habitation with 
him He is the only man that can observe that 
Scnptuie heavonlv dictate, “be angry and siii not,” 
and if ever he is very angiv, ’t is with himself, foi 
giving way to be angiy with any one else 

This IS the truly agieeable peison, and the only 
one that can bo called so in the vvoild , his companv 
IS a charm, and is latlier wondeicd at than mutated 
’T IS almost a viitue to envy such a man , and one is 
apt innocently to giieve at him, when we see what 
is so desirable m him, and cannot either find it or 
make it m ourselves 

But take tills with you m the character of this 
happy man, nanielv, that he is always a good man, n 
leligious man ’T is a gross eiror to imagine that 
a soul blackened with vice, loaded with ciirne, de- 
generated into mmioialitv and folly, can be that 
man — can have this calm, seiene soul, those clear 
thoughts, those constant smiles upon Ins blow, and 
the steady agi eeablencss and pleasant] y m his tem- 
per, that I am speaking of, iheie must be interv'als 
of darkness upon such a mind Stoinis in the con- 
science will always lodge clouds upon the counte- 
nance, and where the weather is ha?y wuthm it can 
never be sunshine without , the smiles of a distuibed 
mind are all but feigned and foiged , there may be 
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a good disposition, but it will be too often and too 
evidently interrupted by the recoils of the mind, to 
lea\e the temper untouched and the humour free 
and unconceined, when the diuin beats an alarm 
within, it IS impossible but the distuibance will be 
discovered without 

Mark the man of crime , sit close to him in com- 
pany , at the end of the most exuberant excursion 
of his mirth, you will never fail to hear his leflecting 
faculty whisper a sigh to him , he will shake it off, 
you will see him check it and go on Perhaps he 
sings it off, but at the end of every song, nay, per- 
haps of every stanza, it returns, a kind of involun- 
tary sadness breaks upon all Ins joy , he perceives it, 
louses, despises it, and goes on , but in the middle 
of a long laugh in drops a sigh , it will be, it tan be 
no otherwise, and I ncvei tonveiscd closely with a 
man of levity in niy life but I could pciceive it most 
plainly , ’t is a kind of lespiiation imtuial to a stifled 
convittion — a hesitation that is the tonseijuente of 
a captivated virtue, a little iiisunection in the soul 
against the tyianny of piofligate piinciples 

But 111 the good man the calm is complete — it is 
all nature, no couiiteifeit , he is always in humour, 
because he is always composed 

He \ k aim without, because he \ i lear within 

A stated composuie of mind tan really proceed 
from nothing but a fund of vntue , and this is the 
reason why it is my opinion that the common say- 
ing, that content of mind is happiness, is a vulgar 
mistake, unless it be gi anted that this content is 
first founded on such a basis as the mind ought to 
be contented with, for otherwise a lunatic in Bedlam 
IS a completely happy man . he sings in his hutch, 
and dances in his chain, and is as contented as any 
man living. The possession or power which that 
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vapour or deluium has upon his brain makes him 
fancy himself a prince, a monarch, a statesman, or 
just what he pleases to be, as a certain duchess is 
said to have believed herself to be an emniess, has 
her footmen diawn up, with javelins, and messed in 
antic habits, that she nia\ see them thiough a win- 
dow, and believe them to bt hei gu.iids, is servesi 
upon the knee, called her inajestv, impeiial majesty, 
and the like , and with this sjilendoiti hei distein- 
peied mind is deluded, forming ideas of things which 
are not, and at the same time hei eves aie shut to 
the eternal captivity of her ciuiimstaiiees , in which 
slie IS made a piopeitv to othei poisons, her estate 
managed b\ guardianship, and slie a pooi demented 
cieatuie to the last degree, an object ot lunii.ui com- 
passion, and lonipletcly miserable 

The onlv contentment whiih entitles mankind to 
any felicity is that which is (oimded upon viitiic and 
just principles, for conteiitnieiit is nothing more or 
less than what we call jieace, and what jieace where 
Clime possesses the mind, which is attended, as a 
natural c-oiisccptenc'e, with toinient and discjuiet^ 
What peace wheie the haimony of the soul is broken 
bv constant regret and self-iepioac lie's What peace 
in a mind under const iiit appichcnsioiis and tciiois 
of something vet attending to loiidei them iniseiablc , 
and all this is iiisepaiable tiom a Ide of ciiine 

For where there 's guilt, there alw.ij s will be fear 

Peace of mind makes a halcvon upon the counte- 
nance, it gilds the face with a theeiful aspect, such 
as nothing else can procure, and which indec'd, as 
above, it is impossible effectually' to counteifeit 

Bow, mighty reason, to thy Maker’s name, 

For God and Peace are just the same , 

Heaven is the emanation of His face. 

And want of peace makes hull m cv’ry place 
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Tell us, ye men of notion, tell us why 
You seek tor bliss and wild prosperity 
In storms and tempests, feuds and war — 

Is happiness to be eupeited there? 

Tell us what sort of happiness 
Can men in want of peace possess ’> 

Blest tharra of Peace, how sweet are all those hours 
We spend in thy society ' 

Afflictions lose their acid powers. 

And turn to joj s when join’d to thee 

Tlie darkest artic h of life with peace 
Is hut the gate of h.ippiness , 

Dcatli in his blac kest shapes can never fright. 

Thou < an'st sec day beyond his night , 

'Ihf smile of Pea< e can calm the frown of Fate , 

And, spite of death, can life anticipate, 

Nav, hell itself, could it admit ot peace. 

Would change its nature, and its name would ce.isc , 

The bright transforming blessing would destroy 
The lilc of death, and damn the place to joy , 

The metamorphosis would be so strange, 

T would tnght the devils, and make them bless the change ; 
Or else the brightness would be so intense 
They ’d shun the light, and fly from thence 

Let heav’n, tluit unknown happiness. 

Be what it will, 't is best dose ribed by peace 
No storms without, or storms within , 

No fear, no dangc r there, bc'cause no sm 
T is bright essential happiness. 

Because He dwells within whose name is Peace 

Who would not sacrifice for thee 
All that men c all fehc itv ' 

Sine e happiness is but an empty name, 

A vajiour without heat or flame. 

But wliat from thy original derives — 

And dies with thee, by whom it lives 

But I leturii to the subject of conversation, from 
which this digiessioii is made only to show that the 
fund of rtgreeable convei’sation is, and can only be, 
founded iii virtue, this alone is the thing that keeps 
a man alwavs in humour, and always agreeable 
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They mistake much who think religion or a strict 
morality discomposes the temper, sours the mind, 
and unfits a man for conversation Tis iirational 
to think a man can’t lie bright unless he is wicked , 
it may as well be said a man cannot be uieiry till he 
IS mad, not agieeahle till he is offensive, not in 
humour till he is out of himself ’T is cleai to 
me no man can lie truly merry but he that is truly 
virtuous , wit is as consistent with religion as re- 
ligion IS with good manners , noi is there anything 
in the limitations of virtue and religion, I mean the 
just restraints which religion and viitue lay upon 
us 111 conveisation, that should abate the pleasure 
of it , on the contrary, they iiu rease it For ex- 
ample restraints from vicious and indecent dis- 
courses, theie’s as little iiianneis m those things as 
there is mirth m them, noi indeed does leligioii or 
viitue rob conversation of one grain of true mirth 
On the tontiaiy, the leligious man is the only man 
fully qualified foi mirth and good humoui, with this 
advantage, that when the vkious and the virtuous 
man appears gav and meiiv, but differ, as they must 
do, in the subject of then mirth, you may always 
observe the virtuous man’s ninth is superior to the 
other, more suitable to h m as a man, as a gentle- 
man, as a w ise man, and as a good man , and, gen- 
erally speaking, the other will acknowledge it, at 
least afterwaid, when his thoughts cool, and as his 
reflections come in 

But what shall w'e do to correct the vices of con- 
versation i' How shall we show' men the picture of 
their own behaviour'' There is not a gi eater un- 
dei taking in the w orld, oi an attempt of inoi e con- 
sequence to the good of mankind, than this , but 
’t IS as difficult also as it is useful, and at best I shall 
make but a little progress iii it in this work let 
others mend it 
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OF UNFITTING OURSELVES FOR CONVERSATION 

Before I enter upon the thing which I call the 
immorality of con vernation, let me say a little about 
the many weak and foolish wavs by which men 
strive, as it were, to unfit themselves for conversa- 
tion. Human infirmities furnish us with several 
things that help to make us unconversable, we need 
not study to inciease tlie disadvantages we lie under 
on that score Vue and intemperance, not as a 
Clime only, that I should speak of by itself, but even 
as a distemper, unfit us for conversation ; they help 
to make us cynical, moiose, sully, and rude Vicious 

E ec-ple boast of their polite cairiage and then nice 
ehavioui, how gay, how good-humoured, how agree- 
able ' For a while it may be so , but trace them 
as men of vice, follow them till they come to yeais, 
and observe, while jou live, you never see the 
luunoui last, but they glow fieiy, morose, positive, 
and petulant An ancient diunkard is a thing in- 
deed not often seen, because the vice has one good 
faculty with it, vi/,that it seldom hands them on 
to old age, but an ancient and good-humoured 
duiiikaid I think I never knew 

It seems strange that men should affect unfitting 
themselves for society, and study to make themselves 
uncon vei sable, whereas then being truly sociable as 
men is the thing which would most lecommend them, 
and that to the best of men, and best answers to the 
highest felicity of life Let no man value himself 
upon being morose and cynical, sour and uncon- 
versable — ’tis the reverse of a good man, a tiuly 
religious man follows the rule of the apostle — “Be 
affable, be courteous, be humble , in meekness es- 
teeming every man better than ourselves , ” whereas 
conversation now is the reverse of the Christian 
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rule , ’tis interrupted with conceitedness and affecta- 
tion — a pi ide, esteeming ourselves better than every 
man , anti that which is worse still, this happens 
generally when indeed the justice of the case is 
against us, foi where is the man who, thus overrul- 
ing himself, IS not evidently inferior in merit to all 
about him ^ Nay, and ficqueiitly those who put 
most value upon themselves, have the least merit 
to supjioit it Solf-< oiiceit is the haiic of human 
society, and, geneially speaking, is the peculiar of 
those who have the least to recommend them ’t is 
tile niin of conversation, and the destruction of all 
improvement, for how should any man receive any 
advantage fiom the convcisatioii of others, who 
believes hiuiself qualified to teach them, and not to 
liave occasion to leaiii anything from them 

Nay, as the fool is genei.dly tlie man that is con- 
ccitod most of his own wit, so that veiy conceit is 
the luin of him , it confiinis him a fool all the days 
of his .life, foi he that thinks hunsell a wise man is a 
fool, and knows it not, nay, ’tis impossible lie 
should continue to be a fool if he was but once con- 
vinced of his folly 

If fools (ould their own i|rnoraii<.t discern, 

'J'hey 'd be no longer fools, be< .luse they 'd learn 

It will lie objected lieio, indeed, that folly and 
conceit may be luutful to coiiveisation, may lob 
men of the advantage of it, unfit one side foi con- 
versing, and make it unpiofitable, as well as unpleas- 
ant to the othei , hut that this is nothing to the 
immorality ot conveisalion , that ignoiance and con- 
ceit may be an infirmity, but is not always a crime , 
that the mischief of men’s being fools is generally 
then ow'n, but the mischief of then being knaves is 
to othei people, and this is veiv tine But cei- 
tamly egregious folly ineiits one paiagiaph of re- 
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buke; perhaps it may touch the senses of some weak* 
brethren one time oi othei, and the labour may not 
be lost 

I never saw a more simple, or yet a more furious 
ineconcilable quaiiel, than once lietween two of the 
most empty, (onceitcd people that ever I knew in 
the woild , and it was upon one calling the other 
fool, which, on both sides, was unhappily very true 
They fought upon the spot, but wore paited by the 
company , they challenged, and could not meet, 
their friends getting notice of it, in shoit, it mined 
them both , they made new appointments, and at last 
deceived their fiicnds and fought again , they weie 
both wounded, and one died, the otlier fled the 
country, and neve; letiirnc-d Tlie first owned he 
was a fool, which was indeed some diminution of his 
folly I say he knew himself to be a fool, but could 
not bcai the othci to tell him so, who was more a 
fool than himself The othei boldly asseited his 
own cafiacities to be infinitely greater than they 
were, and despised the fiist to the last degiee, who 
indeed, if he had not more wit, had moie modesty 
than the otliei , but both, like fools, fought about 
nothing, for such, indeed, the cjuestioii about their 
wit might veiy well have been called 

But it Is tiue, aftei all, tlic‘ want of a conversable 
temper, if fiom a want or defect of sense, may be an 
infiinntv, not an immorality , that is to say, the cause 
IS not so in itself, but it may be so in its c onseejuenees 
that way also, for the conveisation of fools is vanity in 
the abstract I might beie, inck-ed, find subject foi a 
large tract upon the infinite diveisity of fools, and by 
consecjuence the wondrous beauty of their conversa- 
tion I have on this occasion leckoned up a list of 
about seven and tliirty sevcial soits of fools, besides 
Solomon’s fool, whom I take to be the wicked fool 
only , these I have diveisified bj then tempers and 
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*huniours, and in the infinite variety of their follies of 
several sorts, in e^cry one of which they rob them- 
selves, and all that keep them company, of the 
felicity of coiiveisation, there being nothing in them 
but emptiness, or a fulness of what is ridiculous, and 
only qualified to be laughed at or found fault with 

I have likewise described some of their conversation, 
their vain repetitions, their catchwoids, then laugh- 
ings and gestuies, and adapted them to make the 
vvoild merry I have thoughts of running it on into 
foreign chaiacters, and desciibe French, Spanish, 
Portuguese fools, and fools of Russia, China, and the 
East Indies , but as this is something remote from 
the design in liaiid, winch is moie seiious, and done 
on a much better view, and likewise of an unmciUsui- 
able length, like the weighty subject it is upon 
(for folly is a large field), so I rcfei it to anothei 
opportunitv 

The truth is, that part of conversation which I am 
now to speak of, or which I mean by what I have 
said upon this subject, is the weighty and serious 
part, and is not the mere common talk, oi a convei- 
sation which fools aie capalile of, ’t is exeicised in a 
solid and well-ternpeicsl frame, and when regulated, 
as it ouglit to be, bv virtue and good moials, is 
qualified to make mankind happy in the enjoyment 
of the best things and of the oest company , and 
therefore the evils that cieep into and conupt this 
part of our conversation are of the more fatal 
cjuality, and worth our exposing, that people may 
see and shun them, and that conversation may be 
restoied among us to what it should be 

I Of the Immorality of Conversation m General. 

Some may object against the term, the immor- 
ality of conversation, and think the word improper 
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to the subject, but to save any cntic the dearly, 
beloved labour of cavilling in favour of ill manners 
and unbecoming behaviour, I shall explain myself 
before I go any faithei 

I call conversation immoral where the discourse is 
indecent, where ’t is irreligious or profane, where ’t is 
immodest or scandalous, or where ’t is slanderous 
and abusive In these and such cases, loqui est 
agere , thus talking lewdly, or talking profanely, is 
an immodest action Such is the power of woids, 
that mankind is able to act as much evil by their 
tongues as by then hands , the ideas that are formed 
in the mind from what we hear aie most piercing 
and permanent, and the force of example in this case 
IS not moie poweiful than the fence of aigument. 

Some of the worst sins aic* not to be committed 
but by the tongue, as the sni of blasphemy, speaking 
treason against the majesty of God, cursings and 
imprecations among men, lies, slandeis, and a vast 
variety of petty exclusions, which are grown modish 
by custom, and seem too small to lie lepioved 

Weaie heie m England, aftei many y eai s’ degene- 
racy, arrived to a time vvheiein vice is in general dis- 
countenanced by authoiity, God in meicy to the 
age has mspiied oui government with a resolution 
to discouiage it, the king, now lus wais aie over, 
and Ins foieign enemies allow him some lest, will, we 
hope, declaie wai against this domestic enemy 

The late Queen Mary, of heavenly memoiy for her 
piety and blessed example, appeared in her time 
gallantly m the cause of viitue, magistiates were 
encouraged to punish vice, new laws made to restrain 
it, and justice seemed to be at work to leclaim it 
But what can kings, or ejueens, oi jiailiaments do ? 
Laws and pioclamations are weak and useless things, 
unless some seciet influence can affect the practices 
of those whom no laws can reach. 
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To make laws against words would be as fruitless 
as to make a shelter against the lightning Theie 
are so many inlets to the breach that the informers 
would be as numerous as the criminals, and the tres- 
pass as frequent as the minutes we live in 

Conveisation has received a general taint, and the 
disease is become a (haim The way to cure it is 
not by forcible lestiaints on particulars, but by 
some geneial influence on the public practice When 
a distempei be-comes pleasant to a patient he is the 
hardei to be ciiied , he has a soit of aieision to the 
reriiedv Ix-causc’ he- has none to the disease Oiir 
modern jiooplo have siic-h a jiassion for the mode, 
that if it he but the fashion to be lewd, they will 
scandalise thou honenn, dob.iuch their bodies, and 
damn then souls to be genteel If the beaux talk 
blas{)liem>, the rest will set up for atheists, and 
deny their Makei , to be c ounted witty in the defence 
of it; wben our tradesmen would be thought wise, 
and make themsel\i>s appeal nice and leanied in 
their conveisation, nothing will satisfy them but to 
criticise upon things saeicd, lun up to discuss the 
inscrutablcs of leligion, search the aicana even of 
heaven itself The divinity of the Son of God, the 
hypostatic union, the idtioiial description of tlie 
state everlasting, nay, the demonstrations of un- 
demoiistrable things, aie the common subject of 
their fancied affected capacities 

Henc-e come heiesics and delusions Men affect- 
ing to seal eh into wh.it is impossible they should 
clearly discovei, leaiii to doubt because they cannot 
describe, and deny the existence because they eaimot 
explain the inaniiei of what they incjuiie after, as 
if a thoiough impossibility of then .icting by their 
sense upon objects beyond its reach was an evidence 
against their being Tims, lieeause the Tiinity 
cannot appear to their reasoning, they oppose their 
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reasoning to its reality , they wi]] divest the Son of 
God of His divinity, and of the hypostatic union 
of the Godhead in the [leison of Chiist, because they 
cannot distinguish between the actions done by Him 
in Ills mediatorial lapaeitv, in viitue of His office, 
and those actions whicli He did in virtue of His 
omnipotence and Godhead 

This IS not an iniiiioiality and error in conveisa- 
tioii only, oi not so iiiiiih so as I thiiiL it is a 
judgment upon it, a blast from Heaven upon the 
ariogance of the tongue When proud men give 
themselves a loose to talk blasphemously to be 
thought vvittv, then Maker gives them up to sug- 
gest damnable eiiois till tliey begin to believe them, 
and to bioacVi tlieir own wicked hints, till the_y by 
custom learii to espouse and defend them, as chil- 
dien tell feigned stones till they believe them to be 
tiue If our town foppciies weie visible only m the 
little excursions of diess and hehavimn, it would be 
satisfaction enough for a wise man cithei to pity or 
laugh at them, but when wit is set on woik, and 
invention lacked to find out methods how they may 
be nioie than supeilativcdy wickt“d, when all the 
endowments of the mind and helps of ait, with the 
Hcconiplishments of education, aie laiiged in battle 
against Heaven, and joined in confciieiaty to make 
mankind more wicked than evei the devil had the 
impudence to desiie of them, this calls out aloud 
foi the help of all the poweis of government, and 
all the strength of wit and viitue, to detect and 
expose it. 

Indeed I had some thoughts to leave upon recoid 
a melancholy kind of genealogy of this hoi i id per- 
fection of vice, which so iiicieases in our age, I mean 
as it lespects this nation, in which ’tis too ancient, 
indeed, to trace it back to its original , jet since its 
visible increase has been within the reach of our own 
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memory, and it is, as I may sav, the adopted child 
of our age, we may judge of the extent of its in- 
fluence, and may take a short view' of it in ininiatuie 
None, indeed, can judge of the extent of its influence 
but such as have conversed with all sorts of people, 
from the court to the plough-tail, where you may too 
sadly see the effect of it in the general debauching 
both the principles and practice of all sorts and 
degrees of this nation , but it will be an ungrateful 
task, it w'ould lead me to the characters of peisons, 
and to write satires ujMin the times, as well those 

C ast as those present, which, indeed, is not my 
usinoss in this w'ork, and theiefoie I throw' by 
vsome keen obseriatioiis which I had made upon 
this subject, my business here, oi at least my 
design, being lathei to instiuct the ago tlian to 
leproaeh it, and as for the dead, they aie gone to 
their place 

St - Augustine observes, De avitnte Dei, that the 
ancients justified their hlieity in all excesses of vice 
which they practised in those times fioin the pat- 
teins of their gods , that the stones of the rapes and 
incest of Jupiter, the lewdness of Venus and Mars, 
and the like, made those ti lines appear less heinous, 
since peojile had them fiecjiieiitly in the histones of 
the deities tliey woi shipped, and that they must 
of necessity lie lawful, seeing they wete practised by 
those famous peisons whom they had plaqed above 
the skies, and thought fit to adore. 

If modern times ha\e ivccued unhappy impres- 
sions from vicious courts, and princes have not taken 
the needful caution not to guide to evil by then ex- 
ample, instead of turning this into satire upon those 
that are past, I choose to give it another turn, which 
our kings, and people too, in time to come may make 
good Use of, and I hope will not be offended at sup- 
posing that they will do so 
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1 To kings or sovereigns in future reigns , for I am 

not in this intending the present reign It may 
without offence he said, that they have a glori- 
ous advantage put into their hands to honour 
their Maker, and advantage their people, to 
the immortal glory of their own memory, by 
prompting virtue and disiou raging vice by their 
happy examples , by removing the vicious habits 
of conversation fiom the court-modes, and mak- 
ing vice unfashionable as it is unseemly. Why 
may not the royal example go as far to reform a 
nation as it h.is formerly done to debauch and 
ruin it ^ Hut as this respects the heads ’ of the 
peojile, I desire to sjieak it with the deference 
of a siibjeit, and dose this discourse with only 
saying, that I prav and wish it may be so 

2 To the people, with more freedom, I apply it 

thus Let p.ist examples be what they will, the 
present reigii encourages no crime, why then 
should our modern convcisation receive this 
taint ? Why should we be volunteers in the 
devil’s service while the power we are under 
gives us neither precejit or example ^ If we 
art guilty, ’t is by mere choice, the ciime is all 
our own, and we are patterns to ourselves 


II Of Reforming the Errors of Conversation 

But I leave this pait as less giatefiil, and perhaps 
not more significant than what I have vet to say 
upon this subject, ’t is not so absolutely material to 
impiiie how his conversation came fiist to be cor- 
rupted, as how it shall be reformed or iccovered 
The question befoie us is, by what method to re- 
trieve this miserable defection, and to bring back the 
nation to some tolerable degree of good manners, 


* This was all written in King William’s reign, and refers to 
that time [Defoe ] 
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that morality at least may regain its authority, and 
virtue and sobiietv be \ahiefl again as it ought to be. 
This, I sa\, IS a difficult tiling to direct 

Fa( ills descensus Averno 

Sed revo< are gradum. 

Hoc opus, Uk labor est — Virg ^neid, vi 


Englished thus 

It IS easy into hed to fall. 

But to get back from thence is .ill 

The method might l>e casiei prosnibed than prac- 
tised, though it cannot he peifWtly piesciibed 
neithei Something may, houcvei, be said by way 
of obsei vation , peilmps otliei well-wisheis may hcre- 
aftei throw their mites into this ticasuiy, and some 
zealous lefoimcis may at last make the attempt upon 
these foundations 

1 A stiict execution of the l.tas against vice 
We lia\e alicadt ,ind iuee\eivda\ making eery good 
laws to refoim the people, but the benefit of laws 
consists in tlie executive powei, which if not vigor- 
ously put foitb, k \\s become useless, and it wc'ie 
bettei they weic not mack at all. 1 was once going 
to have added lieio .i fie.itisc-, intituled, “An Essay 
upon the Insigmfii aiu \ ot l„iws and Acts of Parlia- 
ment in England," but iijion second thoughts, 
icsolving to mingle no satiie with mv serious obsei- 
vations, I 01111‘ted this also The deficiencv of oui 
laws is chicflv 111 the want of l.vws to refenin the law- 
makeis, that the wheel of executive justice might be 
kept going Of wliat use else can laws be ^ 

2 An exemplary behavioiii m oin gentry, after 
whose copy the poor people geiieially wiite, not but 
that I acknowledge it will be harder to reform a 
nation than it would be to debauch it, though virtue 
should obtain upon custom, and become the fashion, 
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because inclination does not stand neuter, but it 
would be a great step to this refornmtion if we 
<-ould all join to discourage iinnioiality by example. 
That if a man will be drunk or lewd, he shall, as a 
thief robs a house, do it in the dark, and be ashamed 
of it If these two hc.xds weie brought to pass, I 
question not but refoiination would come to such an 
height, that if a pool man happened to be duink he 
should come and desne the constable to set him in 
the stocks for feai of a woise punishment , and if a 
luh man swoiean o.itli in his passion, he should send 
his footman to the next justice of the {leai-e with his 
hue and get a disdiaige foi feai of being informed 
against and exposed 

111 oidei to the fuithenng this gieat woik it 
would be \ei\ iiecessarj, if possible, to diaw the 
pictuie of our model ii \icos, to lot mankind see by a 
tiue light what tliey aie doing, and how ugly a pniz 
the niistiess they coiiit leally appeals with when in- 
clination, winch paints hei in diffcient coloui’s, is 
taken off 

It will he impossible to bung cue out of fashion if 
wc cannot bung men to an undei standing of what it 
really is, but could we prevail upon a man to ex- 
amine his vice, to dissect its parts, and view the 
anatonn of it , to see how disagieeable it is to him 
as a man, as a gentleman, oi as a Cbiistian , how 
despicable and contemptible in its highest fiuition , 
how destiuetive to his senses, estate, and leputation , 
how dishonourable, and how beastly, in its public 
appearances such a man would certainly be out of 
love with it, and be hut mankind once out of love 
with vice, the lefoi matioii is half brought to pass 

I shall not pictcnd to invade the province of the 
learned, noi offer one aiguineiit fiom Scripture or 
Providence , for I am supposed to be talking to men 
that doubt or deny them noth. Divinity is not my 
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talent, nor ever like to be my profession , the chaige 
of piiesteraft and schoolmen would not lie against 
me, besides, it is not the way of talking that the 
w'orld relishes at this time, in a woid, talking Scrip- 
ture is out of fashion But I must ciave leave to 
tell my icadei that if theie weie no God or Provi- 
dence, devil oi future state, yet they ought not to 
be drunken and levvil, passionate, levengeful, or 
immoral , ’t is so unnatural, so uimily, so ungenteel, 
so foolish and foppish, that no wise man, as a man, 
can justify it so much as to his own reason or the 
memory of his ancestors I suppose myself talking 
to men that have nothing to do with God, and de- 
sire He should have nothing to do with them , and 
yet even to such a vicious conversation, looked on 
without the gust of inclination, would appeal too 
Inutish to be meddled with, if we will but choose like 
men, not to sav like (diustians Virtue and morality 
is more agreeable to human natuie, more manly than 
vice and intempeiaiice , ’tis more' suitable to all the 
ends of life, to the being of soc letv, to the public 
peace of families, as well as nations Mankind w'ould 
lather be viituous than vicious, if they were to 
choose only for then own case and convenience 
Vice tends to oppiession, wai, and confusion, virtue 
IS peaceable and honest , vice is a poison to society , 
no man is safe if men have neitlier sobnety noi 
honesty, for the innocent will be robbed bv the 
thief, lavished by the lewd, and mmdeied by the 
drunkaid 

It might not be a needless digression if I should 
examine heie whether whoring and diunkcnness be 
not the two mothei sms of the times, the spring and 
original of all our fashionable vices I distinguish 
this because other sms, as iiiurdeis, thefts, rapes, and 
the like, are now come so much in vogue, w'e are 
content the laws should be executed for them, but 
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should think it very hard a man should be hanged 
for whoring or transported for being drunk 

I would not have any of our gentlemen think that 
my laying the charge of oiii debauchei y on the exam- 
ples of the gods, lias taken oft’ anything of the blame 
from those who have industi lously propagated the 
spieadiiig evil among their tenants and neighbours, 
by their ow ii vicious example , and I could turn the 
whole observation into a satire on the manners of 
our gentlemen, and describe with what easiness our 
magistrates let fall the leiiis of their authority, and 
connive at the piactice of all mannei ot intemper- 
ance and excess among the peojilc , with what eagei - 
ness the pooi country men aie called in to be made 
chunk upon every occ ision , with what contempt 
any person is looked upon either in town or country, 
that eithei will not be dnink, oi cannot beai an ex- 
cessive cjuantity of wine, how our common miith is 
filled w’lth songs and poems, lecominending diunken- 
ness and lewclness, and ramiiant vice iides not 
through the nation But, as above, I avoid satiie , 
I shall endeavoui to treat this foul subject in as civil 
terms as the case will bear, and only examine geneial 
conversation in paiticulai heads, with some vulgar 
errors of behaviour which are crept in, and which 
seem authoiised by custom 

III Of Atheidical and Profane Discourse. 

God Almighty Hirnself is the least beholding to 
this age of any that ever was from the beginning of 
time, foi that being airived to a degiee of know- 
ledge superior to all that went before us, oi at least 
fancying it to be so, whereby the gi eater glory 
might accrue to Himself, the Author of all wisdom, 
that every gift, the brightest of all the heavenly 
blessings, is made use of to put the greatest con- 
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tempt upon His majesty that mankind is capable 
of — to deny His essence , such an affront tliat the 
devils themselves never had the impudence to sug- 
gest to the world till they found man ariived to a 
degree of hardnos', fit foi .something never done be- 
fore All the heathen nations in the woild came 
short of this, the most refined philosopheis ovvned 
a fiisit cause of all things, and that something vvas 
superioi, whose iiiflnenee governed, and whose being 
was sacred and to be adored The devil himself, 
who IS allowed to be full of enmity against the 
Supieme Being, has often set up himself to he uoi- 
shijiped as a God, but never piompted the most 
baibaious nations to deny the being of a God , and 
’tis thought that even the devil himself believed the 
notion was too absuid to be imposed upon the woild 
But our age is even with linn for his follv, foi since 
they cannot get him to )om in tlio denial of a God 
they will deny his devdship too, .nid have neither 
one noi othci 

’T is woith observation, aftei the most convincing 
aiguineiits that iiatuie and icusoii can pioduce foi 
the eMsteme of a deitv, wliat weak, foolish, iidicu- 
lous shifts the most refined of our athei.stical dispu- 
tants fly to 111 defence of their notion, with what 
senseless pains thev lahoiu to reason themselves into 
an opinion whu h then own constitution, natuu', and 
way of living give the he to eveiv moinent , with how 
little consistency they solve all the othei phenomena 
of nature and ci cation , that when in all other points 
they are capable of aiguiiig strenuously, and arc not 
to be satisfied but with strength of reason and sound 
aigument, here they"^ admit .sophisms, delusiye supposi- 
tions, and miserable shams and pretences to prevail 
upon their oyvn judgments. This is touched at in 
the following lines upon the system of Prometheus, 
yvhich I could not omit upon this occasion, relating 
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to the heathens>’ ignorance in the great doetrine of 
first causes 

The great Promethean artiet, poets say, 

First made the model of a man in tlay. 

Contrived the torm ot parts, and when he had done. 

Stole vital heat from the prohfit sun , 

But not a poet tells us to this day 

Who made Prometheus hrst, and who the clay. 

Who gave the great prolihc to the sun. 

And where the first productive work begun 

Also Epicuuis, his philosophy will satisfy some peo- 
ple, iihci fancy the world was made by a stiange 
foituitons conjunction of atoms, without an> pre- 
existent iiiflueiKC, oi without anv iiiiiiiediatc powci, 
which Ml C’loech veiy well ti.tnslates thus 

But some have dreamt of atoms strangely hurled 
Into the decent order of the world. 

And so hy c haiic e c ombiru d, from whenc c began 
The earth, the heaven, the sea, and beast, and man 

To which I ciaic leave to subjoin one complement, 
by way of con fill, it uni of this tolly 

Forgetlmg hrst that something must b< stow 
Existc n< ( on those atoms that did so 

The aigumeiits foi the cxisteiac of a deity are so 
many, so nicely bandied, and so unansweiable, that 
’tis needless to attcunpt anvthing tliat way, no man 
111 hi.s wits needs any fintlier deinonstiahon of it 
than what he may find within himself, nor is it any 
pait of the vvoik I am upon, I have only a few 
things to ask of tnii inodeui atheists. 

1 Whethez their more seiious thoughts do not 
reflect upon them in the very act, and give the lie 
to then arguments My I,ord Rochestci, who was 
aiiived to an extraordinaiy pitch in this infernal 
learning, atknow lodged it on his deathbed , the sense 
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nature has upon her of the certainty of this great 
truth, will give some convulsions at so horrid an 
act. 

Nature pays homage with a trembling bow. 

And c'onsc lous men but faintly disallow , 

The secret trepidation rat ks the soul, 

And whde he says, no GikI, replies, “ Thou fool ” 

2, I would ask the most confident atheist, w’hat 
assurance he has of the negative, and what a risk he 
runs if he should be mistaken '' This we are sure of, 
if we want demonstiatioii to piove the being of a 
God, they are much moie at a loss for a demonstia- 
tion to prove the negative Now, no man can an- 
swer it to his piudeiKC, to take the risk they iiin, 
upon an untei tain supposititious notion , for if there 
be such a thing as a First Cause, which we call God, 
they have veiy little reason to expect much from 
Him who have made it then business toaffiont Hun 
by denying His existence Not have they acted in 
then denial like wise men, foi they have not used so 
much as the caution of good manners , but as if they 
weie as sine of Ills nonentity as of the stiongest 
denionstratioii, they have been witty upon the thing, 
and made a jest of the supposition, turned all niat- 
teis of faith into iidicule, builescpicd upon leligion 
itself, and made ballads and songs on the Bible 
Thus Rochester has Ic-ft us a long lewd song, begin- 
ning tlius 

Religion’s a politic < heat. 

Made up of many a fable , 

Ne’er trouble the wise or the great. 

But only amuses the rabbit 

Now, I am not in this discourse entering into any 
of the aiguments in these grand cpiestigns on one 
side or other — that would be to make this work a 
collection of polemics . nor am I casuist enoueh for 
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such a work — but I am observing or remarking 
upon tlie wickedness of the treating these subjects 
with levity and ignorance in the common road of 
conversation 

Methinks these gentlemen act with more courage 
than discretion , foi if it should^ happen at last that 
theie should be a God, and that He has the power 
of rewards and punishments in Ills hand, as He must 
liave or cease to be almighty, they aie but in an ill 
case 

If it should so frill out, as who can tell. 

But there may be a God» a heaven, a hell, 

Mankind liad liest consider well for fear, 

T should be too late when their mistakes appear 

Nor do they, in my opinion, discover any great wit 
in it, tlieie i-, if I might pass foi a judge, some- 
thing flat, sonietimig tliat shocks the fancy, in all 
the s.itiie upon religion th.it over I saw, as if the 
muse weic not so much an atheist as the poet, but 
baulks the hint, and could not favour a blasphemous 
flight vvitli so imuli fiecdom and spirit that at other 
times it lias shown, which is a notice that theie is 
a tacit sense of the Deity, though they pietend to 
deny it, lodged in tlte uiidei standing , that it is not 
stifled witliout some difliculty, and struggles hard 
with the lant\, wlien the paitystiives to be moie 
than oidinanly insolent with his Maker 

In the next place, as ’tis one" of the woist immo- 
ralities of convcisation wlien it is profane, so blas- 
phemy is the cxtiome of profaneness , you cannot 
come into company with an atheist but you have it 
in bis common discourse, he is always putting some 
banter oi foolish pun upon religion, affionting the 
invisible Powci, oi ridiculing his Maker, all his wit 
runs out into it, as all diseases lun into the plague 
in a time of infection, and yon must have patience 
to hear it or qiianel with him 
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Below these we ha\e a sort of people who will 
acknowledge a God, but he must be such a one as 
they please to make him , a fine, well-bred, good- 
natured, gentleman-hke deity, that cannot have the 
heart to damn any of his creatures to an eternal 
punishment, nor could not be so weak as to let the 
Jews ciucify his own son These men expose relig- 
ion, and all the doctrines of lepentance, and faith m 
Christ, with all the means of a Christian salvation, 
as matter of banter and ridicule The Bible, they 
say, IS a good history in most parts, but the storv 
of our Savioui they look u[K>n as a meie novel, and 
the miracles of the New Testament as a legend of 
priestcraft 

Further, besides these, we have Arians and Socini- 
ans, the disiiples of an ancient heretic who w'ent out 
of the chill eh always at the singing the Gloria Piitri, 
that he might be out of the noise, and would sit 
down at the doxology of the [irayers, to note his dis- 
owning the godhead of Jesus Chiist 

J'hcsc are mupiities, as Job said, should be pun- 
ished by the judges (chap \xii vei 20), and these 
arc the things which have given such a stioke to the 
luin of the nation’s uunals , for no method can be 
so diiect to prepaie people foi all sorts of wickedness 
as to persuade them out of a liehcf of any Supieine 
Power to lestram them Make a man once cease to 
believe a God, and he has nothing left to limit bis 
appetite but mere philosophy , if theie is no supreme 
judicature, he must be his own judge and his own 
law, and will be so, the notion of hell, devil, and 
infernal spirits aie empty things, and have nothing 
of terror in them, if the belief of a Power superioi 
to them be obliterated 

But to bring this particular case nearer to the 
point of conversation, the errors of which he befoie 
me. though we live m an age wheie these horiid 
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degrees of impiety are too much practised, yet we 
live in a place where religion is professed, the name 
of God owned and worshipped, religion and the doc- 
trines of Chi istianity established , and as it is so, 
it ought as much to lie preserved by the civil power 
from the hoi i id invasion of atheists, deists, and 
heretics, as the public peace ought to be defended 
against freebooteis, thieves, and invaders 

T IS very improbable any icformation of manners 
should be 1)1 ought to pass, if the debauching the 
leligious piinciples of the nation goes on with an 
unrestrained libeity. How intongiuous is it to the 
decoration ^ of goveiiiinent, that a man shall be pun* 
ished for diunkenncss and set in the stocks foi swear- 
ing, but shall h.ive lilxnty to den\ the God of 
heaven and dispute against the veiy sum and sub- 
stance of the Christian doitiine, shall bantei the 
Sciiptuie and make ballads of the Pentateuch, turn 
all the principles of religion — the salvation of the 
soul, the death of oui Saviour, and the icv elation of 
the Gospel — into ridicule Aixl shall wc pietciid 
to reformation of manners and suppressing ininioiali- 
ties, while such as this is the geneial mixture of con- 
versation ^ If a man talk against tlie goveinment, 
oi speak scuiriloiisly of the king, he is had to the 
Old Bailey, and from thence to the pillory or whip- 
piiig-post, and it is fit it should l)c so , but he may 
speak treason against the Majesty of heaven, deny 
the godhead of His Redeemer, and make a jest of 
the Holy Ghost — and thus afliont the J’owci we all 
adore — and yet pass with impunity. Perhaps some 
in the company may have coinage enougli to blame 
him, and vindicate their religion with a “Why do 
yon talk so ? ” but where is the man or the magis- 
trate that ever vindicated the honour of his Maker 


^ Perhaps this is a misprint for “ ih claration ’ 
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with a resentment becoming the crime ? If a man 
give the lie to a gentleman in company he takes it 
as an affiont, flies into a passion, quairels, fights, 
and perhaps murders him , nay, some have done it 
for an absent friend whom they have heard abused , 
but where is the gentleman that ever thought him- 
self so much concerned in the qiiairel of his Maker 
but that he could hear Him aftionted, His being 
denied, the lie given to His divine authoritv, nay, 
to His divine being, and all His commands ridiculed 
and exposed, without any motion of spirit to punish 
the insolence of the party, and without drawing his 
iwoid in the quaiiel, or letting him know he does 
not like it ^ 

Methinks I need not make an apology for this, as 
if I meant that quarrelling and lighting weie a proper 
practice in the case , the law <loes not admit it in 
any case, noi is it reasonable it should . nnd God 
Almighty is fai fioui desiring us to run any iisk in 
H IS service But I choose to bung the cases into a 
parallel, to signify that I think it is a vulgar eiicn 
in our behaviour not to show our resentment when 
we heai the honom and essence of God slighted 
and denied, His majesty abused, and icligion ban- 
teied and iidieuled in coinnion discourses I think 
it would be veiy leasoiiable to tell a gentleman be 
wants manners when he talks repioachtullv of his 
Makei, and to use him scurvily if he lesented it 
It would very well Ix'come a man of qualit> to cane 
a lewd fop, or kick him downstaiis, when his inso- 
lence took a loose at lehgion in his companv, else 
men may be bullied out of their Chnstianity and 
lampooned into piofanencss, foi fear of being counted 
fools. 

Besides, it is in this as in all other like cases , he 
that will talk atheistically in my company, eithei 
believes me to be an atheist like himself, oi ventures 
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to impose upon me , and by imposing upon me, either 
accounts me a fool that cannot tell when I am put 
upon, or a cowaid that dare not resent it 

ITpon which account, even in good manners, it 
ought to be avoided , for it cannot be intioduced 
into anv part of tornersation wheie the company are 
not all alike, without the greatest affront upon the 
rest that can be offeicKi them 

IV Of Lewd ami Immodeitt Discourse. 

Talking bawdy, that sodomy of the tongue, has 
the most of ill manners and the least of a gentleman 
in it of any part of common distoiiisc Sir George 
Mackenzie has vciy handsomely exposed it in its 
pioper colouis, but it may not bo an mtienc-hment 
at all upon his province to say something to it in 
these obseivations 

This pait IS the peculiar practice of such persons as 
are hai dened to a degree beyond other men, pioficients 
in debauclieiy, whose byes are so continually deyoted 
to lewdiiess, that "their mouths cannot contain it, 
who can go\eiii then tongues no better than their 
tills, and aie willing to lie thought what leally they 
are In tlii'se it is neither so stiange nor so much a 
Clime as in otiicis, these aie pci sons not to be re- 
claimed This paitof my observation is not designed 
for then use , they aie not to be talked out of their 
vice , they must go on and lun then Icngtli Noth- 
ing but a gaol oi an hospital evei bungs them to a 
leformatioii , they lepent sometimes in that emblem 
of hell, a fluxing house, and, under the surgeon’s 
hands, wish a little they liad been wiser; but they 
follow one sin yvith another, till their carcass stinks 
as bad as their discourse, and the body becomes too 
nasty for the soul to stay any longer in it. From 
these no discourse is to be expected but what is 
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agreeable to the tenor of their lives , foi then to talk 
otheiwise would be strained and eccentric, and be- 
come them as little as it would be tedious to them , 
but for a gentleman, a man of seeming modesty and 
a man of behaviour, not ai lived to that class in the 
devil’s school, foi such a one to mix liis discouise 
with lewd and filthy expressions, has something in it 
of a figuie wliidi intends nioie than is expiessed 

Either we must believe such a one to be \ei) lewd 
in his piactiie, oi else, that not being able yet to 
airive to suili a degiee of wickedness as he desires, 
lie would suppb th'd defect with a cheat, and 
persuade you to believe he is leally worse than 
he IS 

Which of these two characteis I would choose to 
wear I cannot tell, foi he that desnes to be woise 
than he thinks he is, is ceitainly as bad as he desires 
to 1)0 , and he that is so bad as to let flv the excres- 
cences ot it at his mouth, is as wicked as the devil 
can in leason desiie of him 

But I descend from the wickedness to the in- 
decency of the matter, its being’ a sin against God 
IS not so iinieh the present aigument as its being 
unmannerh - a sin against breeding and societv, a 
bleach of behavioui, and a saucy, insolent aft’iont 
to all the company. 

I do not deny but that incxlestv, as it lespccts the 
coveiing OLii bodies, was at fust an effect of the fall 
of our parents into ciime, and is thciefore said still 
to be the consequences of ciimmal iiatuic, and no 
Mitue in itself, bec.iuse no pait of the bodv had 
been unfit to be ex()osed if vice had not made the 
distinction necessaiv 

But fiom this veiv aigument lewd discourse ap- 
peals to be a sin against custom and decency, foi 
win must the tongue industiiously expose things 
and actions at which Natuie blushes, and which 
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custom, let the oi iginal be what it will, has dedicated 
to privacy and retiieiiient What if it be true that 
shame is the consequence of sin, and that modesty is 
not an oiigmal vnituo , it cannot but be allowed that 
sin has tlieieby bi ought us to a necessity of making 
inodest\ be a \iitue, and sin would have a double 
influence upon us if, after it had made us ashamed, 
it should make us not ashamed again 

’T IS, in my opinion, a mistake when w'e say sin 
was the immediate cause of shame , ’t was sin indeed 
gave a nudity to oui natuies and actions, the in- 
nocence, which served as a gloiy and covering, being 
gone, then shame came in as the effect of the con- 
st lous sinner , so the text says, they knew that they 
weie naked Shame was the effect of nakedness, 
as nakedness was the effect of sin 

From hence, then, I argue, and this is the reason 
of my naming it, that to lie ashamed of our naked- 
ness IS a token of our wisdom and a monument of 
oui just sense of tlie fust sin that made it so, and 
as much a duty now as any other pait of oui 
lepeiitance 

To gne the tongue then a libeitv in that which 
there is so much reason to blush at, aigues no sense 
of the oiiginal dcgeneiacy Wheie is the man that 
partakes not of Adam’s fall, has nc> vicious con- 
tracted habit and nature conveyed to him fiom his 
gland predecessoi Jjet him come foith, lot him go 
naked and live by himself, and let his posteiity par- 
take of his innocence , Ins tongue cannot offend, 
nothing can be indecent for him to say, nothing 
uncomely for him to see 

But if these gentlemen think it proper to cover 
their nakedness with their clothes, methinks they 
should not be always uncoveiing it again with their 
tongues , if there are some needful things which 
Nature lecjuires to be done in secret, and which they 
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by inclination choose to act in piivate, what reason 
can they give for speaking of them in public ^ 

There is a strange intongruity in the behaviour of 
these people, that they fill their mouths with the 
foul repetition of actions an<l things which their 
own piactising in piivate condemns them for, na\, 
which they would lie ashamed to do in public, suih 
men ought to act the common lequiiements of 
Nature in the most publickest places of the streets, 
bnng their wives or wholes to the exchange and to 
the market-places, and lie with them in the street, 
or else hold then tongues, and let their mouths have 
no more the stench of their vices in public than 
their actions 

And why, of all the rest of thc^ paits of life, must 
the tongue take a pec-uliar licence to icvcl thus upon 
Nature, as if she liaci a mind to lejiioach her with 
the infirmities she labours under? 'I'he customs we 
are obliged to, though they aie clogs upon Nature 
and a badge of original defection, vet neither is 
there anything so odious or so buidcnsonie that 
these gentlemen should tiiumph over the nmse that 
brought them up 

Take the levidcst and most vicious wretch that 
ever gave his tongue a loose m this hateful piactice, 
and tuin him about to his mother, you shall haidly 
prevail upon him to talk his lewd language to hci , 
there is something nauseous and surfeiting in that 
thought This talking bawdy is like a man going 
to debauch his own mother, foi it is raking into 
the aicaiia and exposing the nakedness of Nature, 
the common mother of us all 

If, as a famous man of wit pretended, lying with a 
woman was the homeliest thing that man can do, ’t is 
much more true that talking of it is the homeliest 
thing that man can say 

Nor IS there to me any jest in these things, any 
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appearance of mirth There may be some pleasure 
in wicked actions, as the world lates pleasure, but I 
must profess ’t is didl, and for want of other more 
regular tastes that thei-e should be pleasuie m the 
discourse ’Tis a profaning of Natuie, and bringing 
forth those things she has hallowed to secrecy and 
letiiement to the scandalous indecency of public 
banter and jest 

But men, who have alwa\s something to say for 
their folly, tell us ’t is custom only which has made 
any of these things uncommon, and there ’s no sin in 
speaking that which there was no sin in doing. 

Let us giant them that custom only has done this , 
but if custom has made these things uncommon, and 
concealed, oj, at least, banished them from the voice 
of conversation, ’t is a sin then against custom to 
expose them again Lawful customs become allowed 
virtues, and ought to be preserved Custom is a 
good loason in such concealments, if custom has 
locked them up, let tliein lemain so, at least, till 
you can give a better icason foi calling them abroad 
again than custom has given foi icstiaining them. 
Custom has made these things uncommon, because 
that sin which first made Nature naked left her so 
captiv.ited by some of hei paits more than others, 
that she could not but blush at those where sin had 
taken up its peculiar lesidence Now, as I noted 
before, no man can with any toleiable .satisfaction 
expose the parts till he has first exti acted and sepa- 
rated the .sin which, liaving possessed them, covered 
them at first with shame lie that can do this may 
go naked and talk anytliiiig 

And, for the same reason, no man can justify talk- 
ing lewdly but he that at the same time throws away 
his clothes, foi to cover himself with his hands and 
uncover himself with his tongue are contiadictions 
in their own nature, and one condemns the other. 
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He that scorns the decency of woifls should also 
scorn the decency of clothe-., let hi.s body l)e as bald 
as his discouise, and let him scorn the shame of one 
as well as the shame of the othei 

It 18 no sin, they say, lo talk of what it is no sin to 
do, and, I may add, it is no sin at all to show what 
it is no sin to desiiibe. Why is the eye to be less 
offended than the cat, since both aie but the common 
organs of the undei standing ? 

But the weathei and incoineniences of the climate 
are urged foi clothing oiii bodies, and I iiige deccnc-y 
and good manneis toi the go\ eminent of oiii tongues . 
and let any one contend it with me that thinks he can 
piove that tlie obligation of the first is gu-atei than 
the obligation of the last 

Much nioie iiiiglit be said to this, bul I make but 
an essay, and am unwilling to run out into a long 
disc outse 

OF TALKING FALSELY 

By talking falsely, I do not design to cntei upon 
a long disseitation upon the sin of hiiig in geneial 
I suppose all men that icad me will acknowledge 
lying to be one of the most scaiivlalous sms hohwoen 
man and man, a ciiiiie of a deej) dye, and of an 
exteiisice iiatuu-, leading into innumeiable sms, that 
is, as lying is practised to deceive, to mjuie, bctiay, 
rob, destioy, and the like Lying m tins sense, is 
the concealing of all olliei c-iimes, it is tlie sheep’s 
clothing hung upon the wolfs liack, it is the Fhaii- 
see’s piayei, the whole’s blush, the hypociite’s pamt, 
the inurdeiei’s smile, the thiefs cloak, ’tis Joab’s 
embiace and Judas’s kiss, in a word, it is mankind’s 
dailing sin and the devil’s distinguishing character. 

But this IS not the case I am upon, this is not the 
talking falsely I am upon, but a strange liberty which 
(particularly m conv-ersatiou) people take to talk 
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falsely, without charging themselves with any offence 
in it eithei against God or man. This is to be con- 
sideied in two oi thiee parts, not but that it has 
many nioie 

1 The liberty of telling stories, a common vice 
in discouise The main end of this extraordinary 
part of tittle-tattle is to dnert the company and 
make them laugh , but we ought to considei whether 
that very empty satisfiu turn, eithei to ourselves or 
fnend.s, is to he purchased at so great an expense as 
that of conscicme and of a dishonoui done to truth 

’Tis scaice fit to say how fai some people go in 
this folly, to call it no w'orse, e\en till sometimes 
they bung the geneial ciedit of then conversation 
into decay, and people that aie used to them learn 
to lay no stress upon anything they say 

Eoi once, we will suppose a stoiy to be in its 
substance tiue, >ot to what inonstious a bulk doth 
it glow by that fief|nent addition put to it in 
the iclation, till not onlv it comes to be impiobable, 
but even impossible to lie true, and the ignorant 
lelater is so tickled with having made a good stoiy 
of it, whatever it was when he found it, that he is 
blind to the absuidities and inconsistencies of fact 
in iclation, and tells it with a full face even to those 
that aie able to confute it bv pioving it to be 
impossible 

I once heaid a man, who would have taken it very 
ill to be thought a hai , tell a stoi y, the facts of 
which weie impossible to be tiue, and vet assert it 
with so much assuiaiice, and declare so positively 
that he had been an eye-witness of it himself, that 
there w'as nothing to do but, in respect to the man, 
let him alone and say nothing A gentleman who 
sat by, and whose good breeding restrained his 
passion, tinned to him and said, “Did you see this 
thing done, sii — “Yes, I did, sir,” says the 
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relater. — “ Well, (.ir,” replies the gentleman, “ since 
you affirm that vou did see it, I am bound in regard 
to you to Ix-'lieve it , but upon my v\ord, ’t is such a 
thing, that if 1 hod seen it m\self, I would not have 
believed it” Tins bioke the silence, set all the 
company a-laughing, and exposed the i.ilsehood more 
than downright telling him it was a lie, wdiich 
might, besides, have made a broil about it 

It IS a stiangc thing that we cannot be content to 
tell a stoiv as il is, but we must take fiorn it on one 
side oi add to it on another till the fact is lost 
among the addenda, and till in time even the man 
himself, remcmbcMiiig it only as he told it last, leally 
forgets how it was originally This being so gcnei- 
ally practised now, nothing is moie common than to 
have two men tell the s,imc stoiy quite diffeimg one 
fioin anothei, yet both of them eye-witnesses to the 
fact related These aie that soit of people who, 
liaving once told a stoi v falsely, tell it so often in the 
same oi like inannei, till they really believe it to be 
true 

This supplying a stoiy by invention is ceitainly a 
most seaiulalous eiime, and yet \oiv little legaided 
in that pait. It is a soit of ly mg that makes a great 
hole in the heart, at which bv degrees a habit of 
lying enters in Such a man comes quickly up to a 
total disicgardiiig the tiiith of what he says, looking 
upon it as a trifle, a thing of no iinpoit, wlietliei any 
story he tells be true or no, so it but commands the 
company, as they call it, that is to say, piocuies a 
laugh or a kind of aina/eiiient, things equally agree- 
able to these story-tellei s, foi the business is to affect 
the company, either startle them with something 
wonderful never hcaid of befoie, or made them laugh 
immoderately, as at something piodlgiously taking. 
Witty, and diverting 

It IS hard to place this practice in a station equal 
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to its folly , ’t IS a meanness below the dignity of 
tominon-sense They that lie to gain, to deceive, to 
delude, to betray, as above, have some end in their 
wickedness , and though they cannot give the design 
for an excuse of their crime, yet it may be given as 
the leason and foundation of it, but to he for sport, 
for fun, as the lioys expiess it, is to play at shuttle- 
cock with youi soul, and load your conscience foi the 
mere sake of being a fool, and the making a mere 
buffoonery of a stoiy, the pleasure of what is below 
even madness itself 

And yet, how common is this folly ^ How is it 
the chaiacter of some men’s conversation that they 
are made up of stoiy ' And how mean a figure is it 
they bear in company ' Such men always betray 
their emptiness by this, and having only a certain 
number of tales in their budget, like a pedlar with 
his pack, they can only at eveiv house show the same 
ware o\cr again, tell the same storv over and ovei, 
till the jest is quite woin out, and to convince us 
that much of it, if not all, is born of invention, 
they seldom toll it tlie same way twice, but vary it 
ecen in the most mateiial facts, so that though it 
may be remcmbeied that it was the same story, 
it ought never to be remembered that it was told by 
the same man 

With what temper should I speak of these people '' 
What woids can exprc'ss tlie meanness and baseness 
of the mind that can do thus, that sin without de- 
sign, and not only have no end in the view, but even 
no reflection in the act ? The folly is grown up to 
a habit, and they not only mean no ill, but indeed 
mean nothing at all in it 

It IS a strange length that some people run in this 
madness of life , and it is so cxld, so unaccountable, 
that indeed ’tis difficult to desciibe the man, though 
not difficult to describe the fact What idea can be 
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formed in the mind of a man who docs ill without 
meaning ill , that wrongs himself, affionts truth, and 
imposes upon his friends, and yet means no harm , 
or, to use nis own words, means nothing , that if he 
thinks anything, it is to make tlic coniiiany pleasant ^ 
and what is this hut making tlie circle a stage, and 
himself the Merry Andiew 

'fhe best step such men can take is to he on , and 
this show s the singularity of tiie < i line It is a strange 
expression, but I shall make it out Then way is, 
I say, to he on, till then chai.utci is completely 
known, and tlien they can he no loiigei . foi he whom 
nobody believes can deicivo iiobodv, and then the 
essence of lying is lemovcd , foi the destiiplion of a 
he is, that it is spoken to deceive, oi 't is a design to 
deceive Now, he that nobody believes can iievei he 
any more, because nobody can be detened by him 
Such a man's (haiactei is a bill upon his foiehead, 
by which everybody knows, “Here dw'elK a lying 
tongue.” When eveiyhody knows yvhat is to he Imd 
of him they know what to <>\pect, and so nobody is 
deceived, if they liclieve him afterwaids 'tis their 
fault as uiucli as liis 

Theie ate a gic.it many soits ot those people who 
make it then business to go .ihout telling stones; 
it would be endless to ciiiiiiici ‘te them Some tell 
formal .stones foiged in then own biain without any 
retrospect either on peisoiis oi things, I mean, as to 
any paituulai petson or pa-ssage kiniyvn or in being, 
and only with the oidiimiy introduttion of “Theie 
was a man,” or “Theie was a woman,” and the like 

Otheis again, out of the same forge of iiiyeution, 
haniiiiei out the very [lerson, man or woman, and 
begin, “I knew the man,” oi, “ 1 knew the woman,” 
and these oidinanly youth their story with more 
aissuranee than others, and vouch also that they 
knew the persons who weic concerned in it. 
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The selling or writing a parable, or an illusive alle- 
goric hibtoiy, IS quite a difilerent case, and is always 
distinguished from this othei jesting with truth, that 
it IS designed and cftettually tuined for instructive 
and upiight ends, and has its moral justly applied. 
Such are thehistoiical paiables in the Holy Scripture, 
such “ The Ihlgiini’s Ihogiess,” and such, in a word, 
the adventures of youi fugitive friend, “Robinson 
Crusoe ” 

Othei s make no sciuple to relate real stories with 
innumeiable omissions and additions , I mean, stones 
whiih have a leal existence in fact, but which, by the 
baibarous way of relating, become as romantic and 
false as if they had no real oiiginal These tales, 
like the old “ Galley of Venice,” winch had been so 
often new vamped, doubled, and ledoiibled, that 
thcie was not one piece of the fiist tiinbei in her, 
have been told wrong so often, and so iiianv ways, 
till ttieie would not be one tiitimistame of the real 
story left in the relating • 

Theie aie many more kinds of these, such, namely, 
as aie fjeisoiial and inahcioiis, lull of slander and 
abuse , but these are not of the kinds I am speaking 
of, the piesent business is among a kind of white 
devils, who do no harm or injuiy to any but to them- 
selves, they aie like the grasshopper, that spends his 
time to divcit the tiavellei, and does nothing but 
staive himself The conveisation of these men is 
full of emptiness, their words are levity itself, and, 
atcoiding to the text, they not only tell untiuths, 
but “ the truth is not in them ” There is not a 
settled awe or icveiemc of truth upon their minds , 
it IS a thing of no value to them, it is not regarded 
in their discourse, and they give themselves a liberty 
to be perfectly unconcerned about the thing they 
say, or the story they tell, whethei it be true or no 

This IS a most abominable piactue on another 
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account, namely, that these men make a jest of their 
cnme. They are a sort of people that sin laughing, 
that play upon their souls as a man jilays upon a 
fiddle, to make other people dance and wear itself 
out , they may be said to make some sport indeed, 
but it is all at themselves — they are the hearers’ 
comedy and their own tragedy, and, like a penitent 
jack-pudding, they will at last say, “I have made 
others merry, but I have been the fool ” 

I would be glad to shame men of tomnion-scnse out 
of this horrid piece of buflbontiy , and one thing I 
would warn them of, namel;y, that their leaining to 
lie so cunentlv in stoiy will insensibly bung them to 
a bold entrenching upon truth in the rest of their con- 
versation The Scriptnie connnand is, “ Let every 
man speak truth unto his neighboui ’’ If we must 
tell stones, tell them as stones, and nothing wilfully 
to illustjate or set it forth in the lelation If you 
doubt the tiuth of it say so, and then cveiy one will 
be at liberty to believ® then shaie of it 

Besides, theie is a spieading evil in telling a false 
story as tine, nanielv, that von put it into the 
mouths of otheis, and it eontimies a bioodmg 
forgery to the end of time It is n. ehimney-coinei 
romance, and has ni it the distinguishing article, 
that whereas parables and the inventions of men, 
published histoneallv, aic once foi all related, and, 
the moral being diawn, the histoiy lemains allusive 
only as it w'as iiitendc'cl (as in several cases ^ iiiav be 
instanced within our time'* and without), beie the 
ease alters, fraud goes unto the woild’s end, foi 
story never dies, every relatei vouches it foi tiuth, 
though he knows nothing of the iiiattei 

These men know not what foundations they aie 
laying for handing on the sport of lying, foi such 

' The “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” [Dd/dc ) 

® The “ Farnily Instrudor” and others (P$/oe ) 
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they make of it to posterity, not only leaving the 
example, but dictating the very materials for the 
practice, like family lies handed on from father to 
son, till what begun in foigery ends in histoiy, and 
we make our lies be told for truth by all our chil- 
dren that come after us 

If any man object here that the preceding volumes 
of this woi k seem to be hereby condemned, and the 
history which I have thciein published of myself 
tensuied, I demand in justice such objector stay his 
censure till he sees the end of the scene, when all 
that mystery shall dis<o\ei itself, and I doubt not 
but the work shall abundantly justify the design, 
and the design abundantly justify the woik 
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AN ESSAY ON THE PRESENT STATE OF RELIGION 
IN THE WORLD 

I N that part of iny woik whuh may Ik* failed 
histoiv, I li.ne fiequently mcTitioiicd the iin- 
<oiK|iictablc impic'isioiis whith dwelt upon 
my mind and fdliil up all my desires, umnova- 
hlv pressing me to a wander mg, travelling 
life, and whith pushed me contimiall\ on fiom one 
adventure to another, as \ou have heard 

There is an ineonsidci.ite temjx'i wlmh reigns in 
our minds, that hiniies us down the sticam of our 
affections by a kind of mvoliintary ngen(>,and makes 
Us do a thoiiNind things, in the doing of which we 
propose notlinig to oniscives Init an mnnedicite sub- 
joftion to oui will, that is to s,iv, our jiassion, even 
without the tone 111 leiue of oiii undci standings, and 
of which we can gne veiv little account .ifter ’t is 
done 

You may now suppose me fo Ik- arrived, aftei a 
long toiiise of inlinife variety on the stage of the 
world, to the scene of life we c.ill old age, and that I 
am wilting these shc-ets in .i season of niy time when 
(if evei) a man m.iv lx- s\ipj)i)sc'd capable of making 
just reflections upon things past, a tine judgment of 
things piesent, and toleiable couelusions of things to 
come 

In the beginning of this life of composuie (for now, 
and not till now, 1 maj say that I began to live, that 
IS to saj, a sedate and comjKiscd life), I niqim-ed of 
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myself very seriously one day what was the proper 
business of old age The answer was ^ery natural, 
and indeed letuined quick upon me, namely, that 
t«o things were my present work, as above 
1 Reflection upon things past. 
a Serious application to tilings futiiie 
Having lesolved the business of life into these 
heads, 1 began ininiediately with the fi'i’st , and as 
sonietnnes I took my pen and ink to disbuiden iii) 
thoughts wlien tlie suliject clouded in fast upon me, 
so I haie heie coiiununicatcd some of luy obseiva- 
tions for the benefit of those that come aftci me 
About the tunc that I was upon these impiines, 
being at <i friend’s house, and talking much of iny 
long travels, as you know travellei-s aie apt to do, 
I obscived an ancient gentlewoman in tlie company 
listened with a great deal of attention, and, as I 
thouglit, with some pleasuie, to wliat I was saving, 
and aftci I had done, “ Piav, sii,” says she, tinning 
her speccli to me, ‘‘give me le.ive to ask vou a ques- 
tion 01 two” — “ With all my lieait, madam,” said 
I, so we began the following shoit dialogue — 
01(1 Gent I’lav, sii, in all >oui tiavels, can you 
tell what IS the woild a-doiiig What have ^ou 
obseived to be the principal business of mankind '' 
lioh Cm Tiulv, madam, ’tis veiy haid to an- 
swei siicli a question, the people being so diffciently 
employed, some one way, and some anothei , and 
paiticularly according to the sevcial paits of the 
world thiough which our obsei v ations aie to run, 
and according to the differing manneis, customs, and 
Cl icii instances of the people in every place 

Old Gent Alas ' sii, that is no answer at all to 
me, because I am not a judge of the differing cus- 
toms and manneis of the people you speak of, but 
is there not one common end and design in the 
nature of men, which seems to run through all then 
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actions, and to be formed by Nature as the mam end 
of life, and by consequence is made the eliief busi- 
ness of living? Pray, how do they spend their 
time ? 

R. C Nay , now, madam, you have added a ques- 
tion to tlie rest ot a different nature from what, if I 
take you right, you meant at hist 

Old Gent What question, sii '' 

R C Why, liow mankind spend then time , for I 
cannot say that onc-half ot mankind spend then 
time in wliat they themselves may acknowledge to be 
the main end of life. 

Old Ge?d Play, don't distinguish me out of my 
question, we may talk of what is the tiue end of 
life, as we undeistood it heie in a Chiistian country, 
anothei time , but take my question as I offei it, 
what IS mankind gcneially a-doing as their mam 
business j* 

R C Tiulv, tlie mam business that mankind 
seems to be doing is to eat and dunk . that’s then 
enjoyment, and to get food to eat is their employ- 
ment, including a little their eating and devouring 
one anothei 

Old Gent That 's a description of them as brutes 

R C It Is so in the fiist part, namely, then liv- 
ing to eat and dunk , but in the last pait they are 
worse than the brutes , for the biutes destioy not 
their own kind, but all jney upon a different species , 
and besides, they prey upon one anothei foi neces- 
sity, to satisfy their hunger, and foi food , but man 
for baser ends, such as avarice, envy, levengc, and 
the like, devoui’s his own species, nay, his own flesh 
and blood, as iny hoid Rochester very well expresses 
it 

But judge yourself. I’U bnng it to the test, 

Which IS the basest creature, man or beast ' 

Birds feed on birds, beasts on eat h other prey, 

But savage man alone docs man betray 
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Pressed by necessity, they kill for food, 

Man undoes man, to do himself no good 

With teeth and claws, by Nature armed they hunt. 

Nature’s allowance to suppy their want 

But man with smiles, embraces, friendship, praise. 

Inhumanly his fellow’s hfe betrays 

With voluntary pains works his distress. 

Not for necessity, but wantonness 

Old Gent All this I believe is ti lie , but this does 
not reach my question yet There is certainly some- 
thing among them which is esteemed as more par- 
ticularly the end of hfe and of living than the rest, 
to which they a[iplv in common as the mam busi- 
ness, and which is alwavs esteemed to be their wis- 
dom to be employed in Is theie not something 
that IS appaienth the gieat business of living'' 

R C Why, ically, madam, I think not. For ex- 
ample great pait of the world, and a greater pait 
h\ far than we imagine, is rcsohed into the lowest 
degerieiacy of human nature, I mean, the savage hfe , 
where the chief end of hfe seems to be merely to eat 
and drink, that is to say, to get then food, just as 
the hiiital hfe is enqiloved, and indeed with very 
little differeiue between them, foi except only 
speech and idolatry, I see nothing m the hfe of some 
whole nations of people, and foi ought I know, con- 
taining millions of souls, in which the hfe of a bon 
or an elephant in the deserts of Arabia is not equal. 

Old Gent I could mention many things, sir, in 
which they might differ, but that is not the present 
thing I iiHjuiic about, but, piay, sii, is not leligion 
the piincipal business of mankind in all the parts 
of the woild for I think you gi anted it when you 
named idolatry, which they, no doubt, call religion. 

R C Really, madam, I cannot say it is ; because, 
what with ignoiance on one hand, and hypocrisy on 
the other, ’t is very hard to know where to find leli- 
gion in the world 
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Old Gent You avoid iii) question too laboiiou')!}, 
sir, I have nothiiiff to do either with the ignoranee 
or hvpociisy of the people . whethei they are blindh 
devout, or iviiavishlv and designedly devout, is not 
the case , but whethei religion is not apparently the 
main business of the world, the ))niuipal apparent 
end of life, and the employ nieiit of inankind 
/f C What do voii call lebgion ? 

Old Gent Bv religion, 1 mean the woi shipping 
and paying homage to some supiemc being, some 
God, known oi unknown is not to the tase, so it be 
but to something eonnted supieme 

li C It Is tine, madam, theie aie scaiie any na- 
tions in the woild so stupul but they give testimony 
to the In'ing of a God, ami have some notion of a 
supicitie powti 

Old Gent 'I'hat I know also, but that is not the 
main pait ot mv (|Liestion . but my ojiinion is, that 
paying a Diyine worship, acts ot homage and adula- 
tion, and paituulailythat ot piaying to thehupieme 
Being vvhith they acknowledge, is deiived to man- 
kind fioni the light of Natuie with the notion oi 
belief itself 

R C I suppose, madam, you mean by the ipus- 
tioii then, whethei the notion oi belief of .i God in 
general, and the sense of yvoishi]) in paitieulai, aie 
not one and the same natuial piineiple 

Old Gent I do so, if you and I do but agiec 
about what we lall vvoiship 

G By woiship, I undeistand adoiation 
Old Gent But tlicie you and I dittcr again a 
little, foi by woishijj, I undeistand supplication 
R C Then you must take them both in togethei, 
foi some part of the Indian vivages only adoie 

Old Gent I confess theie is iniuh adoiation, wheie 
there is little siippheation 

R. C Y oil distinguish too nicely, madam 
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Old Gent No, no, I do not diNtinguish in what I 
call worship , I allege that all the adoiation of those 
poor savages is mere supplication you say they lift 
up their hands to then idols, for fear they should 
hurt them 

R C I do say so, and it is ajiparent 

Old Gent Why, that is the same thing, for then 
they lift up then hands to him, that is to say, piay 
to him not to huit them , foi all the woiship in the 
woild, especially the outlaid performance, may be 
icsolved into siippluation 

R C 1 agtce with \ou in that, if you mean the 
apparent end of worship 

Old Gent Whv, did not yom man Friday and 
the savage woman \ou tell us of, talk of then old 
idol they called Benamuckee And what did they 
do ^ 

R C It IS veil true the\ did 

Old Gent And did not l*'iidav tell yon they went 
up to the hills, and said “ O ” to him Fiav, what 
was the meaiiiug of saving () *’ to him, but “ O do 
not hint Us, fol thou ait onnnjioteiit, and canst kill 
us O heal oui distcmpeis , for thou art infinite, 
and canst do all things () give us what we want, 
foi thou art bountiful O spaie us, for thou ait 
meieifnl ” and so of all the othei conceptions of a 
God '' 

R C Well, madam, I giant all this , pray what 
do you infei from it What is the leason of your 
(luestion '' 

Old Gent O sii, I have many infeiences to diaw 
from it foi my own ohseivation , I do not set up to 
instinct you 

I thought this SCI Kills old lady would have entci- 
tained a faither discourse with me on so fruitful a 
subject, but she deelined it, and left me to mv own 
meditation, which, indeed, she liad laised up to an 
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unusual pitch , and the first thing that occurred to 
me, was to put me upon inquiring after that nice 
thing I ought to call religion in the woild, seeing 
really I found icason to think that there was much 
more deiotion than religion in the woild, in a 
word, much more adoration than supplication , and 
I doubt, as I come nearer home, it will appear that 
theie is much moie hypocrisy than sincerity — of 
which I may speak by itself 

In my first inquiries, I looked back upon my own 
travels, and it afforded me but a melancholy leflec- 
tion, that in all the voyages and tiavels which I 
have employed two voliiiiies in giving a lelation of, I 
never set my foot in a Christian countiy , no, not in 
eiieliiig thiee paits of the globe, for excepting the 
Brazils, where the I’oitiiguese indeed piofess the 
Roman Catholic piinciples, which, howecei, in dis- 
tinction fioiii paganism, I will call the Chiistian re- 
ligion — I sav, except the Bia/iK, where also I made 
little stay, I could not be said to set foot in a Chns- 
tiari country, oi a oouiitiy inhabited by Christians, 
from the bay of Lai ache, and the jiort of Sallee, b\ the 
Strait’s mouth, wheie I escaped fiom slavery, through 
the Atlantic Ocean, the coasts of Afiica on one side, 
and of Caribbee, on the Aiaencan shore, on the other 
side , fioin thence to Madagascai, Malabar, and the 
hay and city of Bengal, the coast of Suniatia, Ma- 
lacca, Siam, Cambodia, Cck-Iuii China, the empire 
and coast of China, the dcseits of Karakathie, the 
Mongol Taitars, the Siberian, the Sainoiede barbaii- 
ans, and till I came w ithin four oi fi ve days of Arch- 
angel in the Black Russia 

It IS, I say, a inelaiitholv reflc'ction to think how 
all these parts of the world, and with infinite num- 
bers of millions of people, furnished with the powers 
of reason and gifts of Nature, and many ways, if not 
eveiy wav, as capable of the rcc-eption of sublime 
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things as we are, aie vet abandoned to the giossest 
Ignorance and depravitv , and that not in religion 
only, but even in all the desirable paits of human 
knowledge, and especially science and acquired 
knowledge 

What the Divine wisdom has dcteimined concein- 
ing the souls of so inanv millions, it is hard to con- 
clude, nor IS it my piescnt design to inquire, but 
this I rnav be allowed hcie, as a icmaik if they aie 
recei\ed to mei(> in a future state, accoiding to the 
opinion of some, as having not sinned against saving 
light, then then ignoiance and pagan darkness is 
not a cuise, hut a felicitv , and theie aie no un- 
happy people in the woild, but those lost among 
Chiistiaus, foi then sins against levCaled light, nay, 
then being bom in the legions of Cliiistian light, 
and under the icv elation of the (iospcl doctrines, is 
not so much a meu\ to be acknowledged as some 
teach us, and it mav in a negative manner be true 
that the Cluistiaii lehgion is an effitient in the con- 
demnation of siimcis, and loses iiioie than it saves, 
which IS impious but to imagine On the other 
hand, if all those nations aie nil hided under the 
sentence of eternal absence fioiii God, vvhitli is hell 
in the abstract, then what Ixaomes of all the scepti- 
cal doctiines of its being iiuoiisistent with the meicy 
and goodness of an infinite and heneficent Being to 
condemn so gieat a pait of the woild, for not believ- 
ing in Him of whom they nevei had any knowledge 
or insti u< tion ■' But I desiienot to be the piomoter 
of unanswerable doubts in matters of leligion , much 
less would I piomotc cavils at the foundations of 
religion, eithei as to its piofessiou oi piactiee, and 
therefore I only name things I leturn to my in- 
cjuiry after religion as we geneially understand the 
word. 

And in this I confiiie myself in my present in- 
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quiries to the partu ular nations professing the Chris- 
tian religion only , and I shall take notice afterward 
what influence the want of religion has upon the 
manneis, the genius, and the capacities of the 

f eoplc, as to all the improvable parts of human 
nowledge 

The Moots of Baibary are Mahometans, and that 
of the most unpolished and degenerate sort, espe- 
cially of that pai t of the world where they bye , they 
ate cruel as licMsts, vicious, insolent, and inhuman as 
degenerated nature can make them moral virtues 
have so little i eeoniineiided themselves to any among 
them, that they aic accounted no accomplishment, 
and aie in no esteem , nor is a man at all lespectcd 
foi being gia\e, sohei, juduioiis, or wise, or foi 
being just in his dealings, oi most easy in his con- 
versation , but lapine and injury is the custom of 
the place, and it is to lecommend a gieat man that 
he is rich, jiowerful in slaves, merciless in his govein- 
nient of them, and impel lously haughty in his whole 
household E\erv man is a king within himself, and 
legaids iieitliei justice oi meicy, humanity or civil- 
ity, eithei to those aliove him oi those below him, 
but just as Ills Hibitiary passions guide him 

Religion here is confinid to the biiam and the 
lamadan, the feast and the fast, to the mosque and 
the bath , reading the Alcoian on one hand, and 
performing the w.rshings and purifiiations on the 
otliei, make up tlieu leligious exeicises , and for 
the lest, eoriveisatioii is eaten up with baiharisms 
and hiutish customs, so that theie is iieithei society, 
humanity, confidence in one anothci, oi coineisatioii 
with one anothei , hut men live like the wild beasts, 
for eiety man heie really would destroy and devour 
the other if he could 

Tins guided me to a just reflection, in honour of 
the Christian religion, which I have often since made 
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use of, and winch on this occasion I will make a 
digression to, \ iz , that it is to be said for the repu- 
tation of the Christian religion in general, and b) 
winch it IS justly distinguished fiorn all othei re- 
ligions, that where! er Christianity has been planted 
or professed nationally in tbe world, even where it 
has not had a saving influence, it has yet had a 
civilising influence It has opeiatcd upon the man- 
ners, the inoials, the politics, and even the tempers 
and dispositions of the people, it has i educed them 
to the [iiactite of virtue, and to the true methods 
of living , has weaned them from the barbarous 
ciistoiiis they had been used to, infusing a kind of 
humanity and softness of disposition into their very 
natiiies , civilising and softening them, teaching 
them to love a regularity of life, and filling them 
with principles of generous kindnc'ss and beneficence 
one to another , in a word, it has taught them to 
live like moil, and act upon the foundations of 
elemoncy, Inimanitv. love, and good neighbom hood, 
suitable to the nature and dignity of God s image, 
and to the rules of justice and ec)uitv, which it 
instructs them m 

Nay, fai tlier, I must observe also, that as the 
(^hiistian lehgion has woin out, oi been lemoved 
funn any couiitii, and they have letuined to heathen- 
ism and idolativ, so the barbarisms have icturned, 
the customs of the heathen nations have been again 
icsloied, the veiy naluie and temper of the people 
have been again lost, all their geneious principles 
have foisaken them, the softness and goodness of 
then dispositions have woin out, and they have re- 
turned to cmelty, inhumanity, rapine, and blood 

It IS tine, and it may be named as an objection 
to this remaik of mine, that the Romans though 
heathens, and the Grecians by the study of philos- 
ophy in particular peisons, and by the excellency 
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of their goveininent in their general or national 
capacit), were filled with notions of \irtue and 
honoiii, with most generous and just principles, and 
acted with an heroic mind on many occasions , prac- 
tising tlic most suhliine and exalted height of virtue, 
such as saciificiiig their lues foi then coiintiy with 
the utmost zeal , descending to gicat examples of 
humanity and licneficeiuc', scoiniug to do base or 
vile actions, as unworthy the Roman name, to save 
then lives, and a gic-at many most excellent exam- 
ples of virtue and gallantry aie found in the his- 
tones of the Roman Empiic 

This does not oppose, ot lathei indeed ilhistiates, 
what I s,iv , foi with all the philosophv, all the 
humanity and geneiosilv they jiiactiscd, they had 
yet then lemanis of baibaiity, wcie cinel and nn- 
nierciful in tlieir natuies, as appealed b\ fhc bar- 
barity of then < iistoins, such as thiowing malefactors 
to wild beasts, the fightings of their gladiatois, and 
the like, which weie not only appointed as punish- 
ments and seventies b\ the older of jiublic justice, 
but to show it touched the voiy aiticle I am upon, 
it was the subject of then spent and chveision, and 
these tilings weie exhibited as sliows to entertain 
the laches, the cutting in piece's foi tv oi fifty slaves, 
and the sec'ing twenty oi thiit\ miserable cieatures 
thiovvii to the lions and tigeis, was no less pleasant 
to them than tlie going to see an ojicia, a nias- 
cjueiade, oi a pupiiet-show is to us , so that I think 
the Romans were vei\ fai fioni a people civilised 
and softened in tlieir natures by the iiifluciices of 
religion And tins is evident because that as the 
Chiistiaii leligioii came among them, all those cruel 
customs weie abhoiic'cl b\ them, the famous theatres 
and elides for their public spoits were oveithrown, 
and the ruins of them testify the justice of my ob- 
servation at this vciv clav 
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Nor will it be denied if I should carry this jet 
faithei, and ohseivo, that even among Christians, 
those who aie refoimod, and farther and farther 
Christianised, arc still in pioportion rendered more 
human, moie soft and tender , and we do find, 
without being paitial to ourselves, that even the 
Protestant countiies aie nnith distinguished in the 
humanity anti softnt'ss of their tempeis, the meek, 
rneitiful disposition extends moie among Protestants 
than among the P.ipists, as I could very particularly 
demonstrate fioin histoij and experience 

But to ictuin bark to the Moois, wheie I left off’, 
they aic an instance of th.it cuielty of disposition 
which was anciently in tlicn nature, and how in a 
tountrv abandoned of the fine f’liristian lehgion, 
after it has been lust planted and piofessed among 
them, the letiiiii of heathenism or Mahometanism 
has brought back with it .ill the hat hai isms of a 
nation void of leligion and good ii.ituie 

I saw cuoiigli of these dieadful jieople to think 
them at this time the woist of all the nations of the 
woild , a nation whc'ie no such thing as a geiieioiis 
spnit, 01 a temper with anv compassion mixed with 
it, IS to be found, uinong vchom Natuic appeals 
stiippc'd of all the additional gloi ics which it cieiives 
from religion, and yet whereon a Ciliristian flouiishing 
church had stood seveial hiindicd yeais 

Fiom these I went among the iicgioes of Afiica, 
many of them I saw without any the least notion of 
a Deity among them, much less any foim of woiship , 
but I had not any occasion to converse with them on 
shoie, other than I have done since by acrident, but 
went away to the Bra/ils Here 1 found tlie natives, 
and that even hcfoie the Portuguese tame among 
them, and since also, hatl abuntlante of leligion, such 
as it was , hut it was all so bloody, so cruel, consist- 
ing of murders, human sacrifices, witthci afts, sorceries, 
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and conjurmgs, that I could not so much as call them 
honest pagans, as I do the negioes 

As foi the cannibtds, as I have obset ved in the dis- 
course of them, on account of their landing on inv 
island, I tan sav but eery little of them As to then 
eating human flesh, I take it to he a kind of maitial 
rage i.ithei than a civil piactice, foi it is ev ident they 
eat no human creatures but such as aie taken prison- 
ers in their battles, and, as I base obseivcd in giving 
tlie account of those things, they do not esteem it 
nmrdei, no, noi so much as unlawful I must con- 
fess, saving its being a piacticai m itself iimiatuial, 
especially to iis, I say, saving that jiait, I see little 
diffeieiice betwc'en that and oiii nay, ninth m the 
wai IS fiecjLieiit in heat of action, \i/, refusing 
cjuaiter , for as to the diffeience between eating and 
killing those that offei to yield, it inatteis not muth 
And this I obseived at the same time, that in then 
othoi condutt those savages weie as human, as mild, 
and gentle as most I liavc' met with in the world, 
and as easily civilised 

Fioin these suits of jieople I come to the Indians, 
for as to the Madagaseai men, I saw veiv little of 
them, but th.it they were a kind of negioes, much 
like those on the coast of Guinea, only a little nioio 
used and accustomed to the Euiopcuiis by then often 
landing among them 

The East Indians .iie geiieiallv p.igans oi Maliom- 
etaiis, and have such mixtmes of savage customs 
with them, that even Mahometanism is theie in its 
coiiuptioii , neither liave they theie the upiight just 
dealing, m matteis of light and wiong, which the 
Turks in Europe have, with whom ’t isgeneially veiy 
sate trading, but heie they act all the parts of thieves 
and cheats, watching to deceive vou, and proud of 
being thought able to do it 

Cy in 

The subjects of the Great Mogul have a seeming 
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polite government, and the inhabitants of Ceylon aie 
under very strict discipline, and yet what difRcult\ 
do we find to tiade with them ? Nay, their very 
economy renders them fiaudulent, and in some places 
they cannot tuin their thoughts to being honest 
China IS famous foi wisdom, that is to say, that 
they, having such a boundless conceit of their own 
wisdom, we are obliged to allow them more than 
they have , the tiuth is, they are justly said to be 
a wise nation among the foolish ones, and may ns 
justly be (ailed a nation of fools among the wise ones 
As to then ichgion, ’t is all suinnied up in Confu- 
cius’s inaxnns, whose theology I take to be a rhapsody 
of moral conclusions, a foundation, or what we may 
call (dements of polity, nioiahtv, and superstition, 
huddled togethei m a ihapsody of woids, without 
consistency, and, indc'cd, with very little reasoning 
in it , then ’t is really not so iiuidi as a refined pagan- 
ism, for there aie, in my opinion, much inoie legiilar 
doings among some of the Indians that are pagans, 
in Amciica, than theie aie in China, and if I may 
believe the account given of the goveinment of 
Montezuma in Mexico, and of the Ihicas of Cusco 
in Peru, then woiship and religion, such as it was, 
was earned on with nioie legiil.uity than these in 
China As to the human ingenuity, as they call it, 
of the Chinese, I shall ai count An it liv itself The 
utmost discoveries of it to me apyieared in the 
meihanics, and even in them infimtelv shoit of what 
IS found among the Einojiean nations 

But let us take these people to pieces a little, and 
examine into the gieat penetiation they are so 
famed for Fust of all, then knowledge has not 
led them that length in religious matteis which the 
common notions of philosophy would have done, 
and to which they dm lead the wise heathens of old 
among the Giecian and Roman Empires, for they, 
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having not the knowledge of the true God, pre- 
served, notwithstanding, the notion of a God to be 
something imraoital, omnipotent, sublime, exalted 
above in plaie as well as authoiity, and tlierefore 
made heaven to be the .seat of their gods, and the 
images by which they lepiesented then gods and 
goddesses had always some jierfcctions that were 
really to be admited as the attendants of their gods, 
as Jupitei was tailed the Thunderei for ins power, 
father of gods and men, foi Ins scnionty , Venus, 
adoied foi her beauty, Meieury for swiftness, 
Apollo foi vvif, poeliy, imisic. Mars for tenor 
and gallmitiv in arms, and the like But when vve 
come to these polite nations of Cliina, which yet w'e 
cry II]) foi sense and gieatness of genius, vve see them 
grovelling in the veiy sink and filth of idolatry, 
their idols aie the most fiightfnl monstrous shapes, 
not the foi m of luu leal tie.ituie, niiieh less the 
images of viitue, of chnsfif], of liteiatuio, but horrid 
shapes, of their piu'sts’ invention . neither hellish oi 
human moiisteis, conifiosed of invented forms, with 
neither face oi figuie, hut with the utmost distor- 
tions, foi mod neilliei to vv-ilk, .stand, fly, or go, 
neither to he.ii, see, oi s|x,'.ik, hut mcielv to instil 
hornble ideas of something nauseous and abominable 
into the minds of men that adoied tliLiii 

If I may be allowed to give mv notions of worshij), 
I mean as it lelates to the objects of natvnal homage, 
where the name and iiatnie of God is not levealed, 
as in the Christian lehgioii, I must acknowledge the 
sun, the inocin, the stars, the elements, ns in the 
pagan aiicl heathen nations of old, and above all 
these, the lepieseiitations of supciioi viitues and 
excellences among men, such ns valout, fortitude, 
chastity, patu'iiec', lieautv, stiength, love, learning, 
wisdom, and the like — the objects of vvoiship in 
the Grecian and Roman times — were far more 
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eligible and more lational objects of Divine rights 
than the idols of China and Japan, where, with all 
the economy of their State maxims and rules of 
civil government, which we insist so much on as tests 
of then wisdom, their great capacities and under- 
standings, their woiship is the most brutish, and the 
objects of their worship the coarsest, the most un- 
manlv, inconsistent with leason or the nature of 
religion, of any the woild can show , bowing down 
to a mere hobgoblin, and doing their reverence not 
to the woik of men’s hands only, but tlie ugliest, 
basest, frightfullest things that man could make , 
images so fai fioni being lovely and amiable, as in 
the natuie of woiship is implied, that they are the 
most detestable and nauseous, even to natuie 

How Is it possible these people can have any claim 
to the chaiactei of wise, ingenious, jiolite, that could 
suffer themselves to lie ovei whelmed in an idolatry 
repugnant to tommon-sense, even to nature, and 
be brought to choose to adore that winch was in 
itself the most odious and contemptible to nature , 
not nierelv toinblc, that so their worship might 
proceed fioni feai, but a complication of nature’s 
aversions ? 

I cannot omit, that being in one of their temples, 
or lather iii a kind of oiatoiy oi chapel, annexed to 
one part of the great palace at Peking, theie ap- 
peared a mandarin with his attendants, or, as we 
may say, a gieat lord and his retinue, prostrate be- 
foie the image, not of any one of God’s creatuies, but 
a creature of mcie human forming, such as neither 
was alive, nor was like anything that had life, or 
had ever been seen or heard of in the world 

The like image, or something worse, if I could 
give it a true lepresentatioii, may be found in a gai- 
den chapel, if not defaced by wiser heads, of a great 
Tartanan mandarin, at a small distance fiom Nan- 
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king, and to which the poor abandoned creatures 
pay then most blinded devotions 

It had a thing instead of a head, but no head , it 
had a mouth distorted out of all manner of shape, 
and not to be described for a mouth, la'ing only an 
unshapen chasm, neitbei repiesenting the mouth of 
a man, beast, fowl, or fish , the thing was neither 
any of the four, but an ineongriious nionstci , it had 
feet, hands, fingers, claws, legs, aims, wings, ears, 
horns, everything mived one among another, neither 
in the shape or place that Nature appointed, but 
blended together and fixed to a bulk, not a body, 
formed of no pist parts, but a shapeless trunk or log, 
wliether of wood or stone, I know not, a thing that 
might have stood with aii}' side forwaid, oi any side 
backward, any end upwaid, oi any end downwaid, 
that had as much veneuition due to it on one side 
as on the other — a kind of celestial hedgehog, that 
was lollod up within itself, and was eveiything every 
way , that to a (ilu istian could not have been woi thy 
to haye repieseiited even the devil, and to men of 
common-sense must have been tlieii veiy soul’s avei- 
sion In a word, if I have not represented their 
monstrous deities right, let imagination supply 
anything that can make a niisshajxm image hoiiid, 
fughtful, and suipiising, and you may wuth justice 
suppose those sagacious people called the Chinese, 
whom, foi sooth, we must admire — I say, you may 
suppose them prostrate on the giouncl, with all their 
pomp and pageantiy, vvhieh is m itself not a little, 
worshipping such a mangled, piomiscuous-gendered 
creature 

Shall we call these a wise nation who repiesent 
God in such liideous, monstrous figuies as these, and 
can prostrate themselves to tilings ten thousand 
times more disfigured than the dev il ? Had these 
images been contiived iii the Romans’ time, and 
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been set up for the god of ugliness, as they had 
their god of beauty, they might, indeed, have been 
thought exquisite, but the Romans would have 
spumed such an image out of their temples 

Nothing can rendei a nation so completely foolish 
and simple as such an extravagance in matters of re- 
ligious vvoiship, loi if gross ignoiance in the notion 
of a God, which is so extremely natural, will not 
dcmonstiate a nation unpolished, foolish, and weak, 
even next to idiotisrn, I know nothing that will 

But let me tiace this wise nation that we talk so 
much of, and who not only think themselves wise, 
but have diawn us in to pav a kind of homage to 
then low-pu?ed wit 

Government and the mechanic arts are the tw'o 
main things in which our people in England, vvho 
have admiied them so much, pietend they excel As 
to their government, wdiich consists in an absolute 
tvrannv, wliic'h, by the wav, is the easiest wav of rul- 
ing in the woild where the people aie disposed to 
obey as blindly as the mandarin commands or gov- 
erns impcMously, what policy is recpiiied in govciri- 
ing a people of w'hoin it is said, that if you command 
them to hang themselves, they will only ciy a little, 
and then submit immediately'' Their maxims of 
goveinment may do well enough among themselves, 
but with us they would be all confusion In then 
countiy it IS not so, only because whatever the man- 
daiin says is a law, and God Himself has no power 
or interest among them to contiadict it, unless He 
pleases to execute it brevi manu from heaven 

Most of then laws consist in immediate judgment, 
swift executions, just letaliations, and fair protection 
fiom nijuiies Their punishments are cruel and ex- 
oibitant, such as cutting the hands and the feet oft’ 
for theft, at the same time releasing murders and 
other flagrant crimes. 
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Their mandarins are their judges in very many 
eases, like our justices of the peace, but then they 
judge by customs, oral tiadition, or immediate 
opinion, and execute the sentence immediately, with- 
out loom or time to ledect upon the justice of it, or 
to consider of initigatioiis, as in all Christian coun- 
tries is practised, and as the sense of human frailty 
would diiect 

But let me come to their mechanics, in which 
their ingenuity is so much cried up I affirm there 
IS little oi notliiiig sufficient to build the mighty 
opinion we ha\e of tlicni upon, hut what is founded 
upon the coiiijiaiison'. which we make between them 
and other pagan nations, oi puKeerls from the won- 
der which we make that they should have anj- know- 
ledge of mechanic arts, bemuse w'o find the remote 
inhabitants ot Afiica and Anieiua so giossly igno- 
rant and so entiielv destitute in such things , wheieas 
we do. not consider that the Cliinese inhabit the 
continent of Asia, and though tliey aic separated 
by deserts and wildermsses, jet they arc a continu- 
ous continent of land with the paits of the world 
once inhabited bv the politer Medes, Peisians, and 
Grecians, that the fust ideas of mechanic arts weie 
piobabh lecened by them fioin the Peisians, Assyr- 
ians, and tVie banished tra.isplantyd Isiaelites, who 
aie said to he carried into the regions of Paithiaand 
the holders of Kaiakathie, from whence they are 
also said to have communicated aits, and especially 
handicraft, in which the Israelites excelled, to the 
inhabitants of all those countiies, and, consequently, 
in time to those beyond them 

But let them be received fiom whom they will, and 
how long ago soever, let us but compaie the im- 
provement they have made with what others have 
made , and, except in things peculiar to themselves, 
by their climate, we shall find the utmost of their in- 
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genuity amounts but to a \eiy tiifle, and that they 
are outdone even in the best of then works by our 
ordinaiy artists, whose mutations exceed their origi- 
nals beyond all conipaiison 

Foi example, they have gunpowder and guns, 
whethei they have learned to make them by direc- 
tion of Euiopeans, which is most likelv, or that thev 
found it out by meie sticngth of iinention, as some 
would advance, though without (.ertainty, in then 
favoui — be it which it will, as I say, it matters not 
much, their powder is of no stieiigth foi the need- 
ful opeiations of sieges, mines, batteries, no, noi 
foi shooting of birds, as ours is, williout gieat c]uan- 
tities put togethoi , then guns areiather an ostenta- 
tion than for execution, clumsy, heavy, and ill-made, 
neithei have they ariived loan) tolei able degree of 
knowledge in the ait of gunnery oi engineering 
They have no bombs, caicasses, hand-grenacles , their 
aitifitial fiiewoiks aie in no degii*e eompaiable or to 
be named with ouis, noi have they arrived to any- 
thing in the militaiy skill — in inaishalling aimies, 
handling aims, discipline, and the exeicise m the 
field — as the Europeans have , all which is depend- 
ing on tlie impiovcMiieiit of fiieai ms, &c' , in which, 
if they have had the use of gunpow del so many ages 
as some dieam, they must be unaccountable block- 
heads that tlicy have made no faitliei impiovement, 
and if it is but lately, they are yet apparently dull 
enough in the managing of it, at least compaied to 
what ought to be expected of an ingenious people, 
such as our people cry them up to be 

I might go from this to then navigation, in which 
it IS tiue they outdo most of their neighbours, but 
what IS all their skill in sailing compared to ouis? 
Whither do they go ^ and how manage the little and 
foolish barks and junks they have What would 
they do with them to traverse the great Indian, 
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Amencan, or Atlantic oceans What ships, what 
sailors, what poor, awkward, and ignorant doings 
are there among them at sea ' And when our people 
hue any of them, as sometimes they aie obliged to 
do, how do oui sailois kick them about, as a parcel 
of cliimsv, igiioiaiit, unhandy fellows ' 

Then foi building of ships, what aie the\ ? and 
what are they able to do towards the glorious ait 
of building a large inan-of-wai ? It is out of doubt 
with me, that all the people of China could not 
build such a ship as the “ Ro\al Sovereign” m a 
hundred years, no, not though she was theie for 
them to look at and take (latlein h\ 

I might go on to abundamc nioie 1 lungs, siiih as 
painting, making glasses, making docks and watches, 
making bone-lace, fiame-woik knitting, all of which, 
except the two fiist, they know little oi nothing , 
and of the two fiist nothing coinpaied to what is 
done 111 Europe 

The height of their iiigenuity, and for which we 
admiie them with moie coloui of cause than in other 
things, IS then poicelain oi earthenware woik, wliuh, 
111 a woid, is iiioie due to the excellent eonifiositioii 
of the earth tho\ make them ot, and which is then 

I ieculiai, than to the woikinariship . in which, if we 
lad the same cla\, we sho,.ld soon outdo tlnnii as 
much as we do m other things The next ait is 
their mamifactniing in fine silks, cotton, liei bn, gold, 
and silver, in which they have nothing but what is 
in coinuion with oui oidiiiaiv pom wcaceis 

The next mechanic art is their latqneting, winch 
IS just, as 111 then Chinn waie, a peculiar to their 
couiitiv. 111 the niateiials, not at all in the woik- 
manship , and as foi the cabniet-woik of it they me 
manifestly outdone by us, and ahundanc'e is every 
year sent thither framed and made in England, and 
only lacqueied in China, to be jetiiined to us. 
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I might run the like parallel through most of the 
things these people excel in, which w'ould all appear 
to be so deficient as would render all then famed 
w'lsdoni and capacity most scandalously imperfect 
But I am not so much upon their cunning in arts 
as upon their absurdity and ridiculous folly in lehg- 
lous mattcis, and in winch I think the rudest bar- 
barians outdo them 

Fiom this wise nation we have a vast extent of 
giound, near two thousand miles in breadth, partly 
under the Chinese govcinmcnt, partly under the 
Muscovite, but inhabited by Tai tars of Mongol Tar- 
tary, Karakathie, Sibeiian, and Samoiedes pagans, 
whose idols aie almost as hideous as the Chinese’s, 
and whose religion is all Nature — and not only so, 
but Nature undei the greatest degeneracy, and next 
to biutal Fathei le Comte gives us the {iictuics 
of some of their house idols, and an account of their 
woiship , and this lasts, as I liave obseived, to within 
a tew days of Aichangel So that, in a word, from 
the mouth of the Straits, that is to say, from Sallee 
ovei to Carilibee, from theme lound Africa by the 
Cape of Good Hope, across the vast Indian Ocean, 
and upon all the coast of it, about by Malacca and 
Sumatra, through the stiaits of Singapore and the 
(o.ist of Siam north wauls to China, and through 
China by land ovei the deserts of the Grand Taitary 
to the river Dwina, being a circuit three times the 
diameter of the eaith, and every jot as far as the 
whole circumfeicnce, the name of God is not heard 
of, except among a few of the Indians that are 
Mahometans , the Word of God is not known, or the 
Son of God spoken of 

Having some waimth in my seauh after religion, 
occasioned bv this reflection, and so little of it 
appearing in all the parts which I had travelled, I 
resolved to travel over the rest of the world in books, 
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for my wandering days are pretty well over , I say, 
I resolved to travel the rest in books , and sure, said 
I, there must appear abundance of serious religion 
111 the rest of the world, or else I know nothing at 
all of where I shall find it 

But I find by my reading, just as I did in travel- 
ling, that all the eiistonis of nations, as to religion, 
weie much alike, that, one with another, they are 
more devout in then worship of something, whatever 
it be, than inquisitive after what it is they worship, 
and most of the altars of vvoiship in the woild might 
to this day be insciilicd to the unknown God 

This may seem a strange thing, but that wonder 
may cease when further iii(|uiry is made into the par- 
ticular objects of woiship which the sevcud nations 
of the w'otld bow down to, some of which arc so 
honid, so absLiid, as one would think human natuie 
eould not sink so low as to do hei homage in so 
irrational a nnuinei 

And'hcie. heing to speak of lehgion as idolatrous, 
it occurs (o MIC that it sc'cmed stiange that, except 
in Persia and some pai t of Taitaiy, I found none of 
the people look up tor then gods, but down , by 
which it came into my mind that, even in idolatry 
itself, the world was something degeneiated, and their 
leason was incuc hoodwinkcsl than then ancestors' 

By looking up and looking down, I mean, thev do 
not, as the Homans, Icaik up among tlie stais for then 
idols, place then gods in tlie skies, and worship, as 
we might say, like men, but look down among the 
brutes, form idols to themselves out of the beasts, 
and figure things like inonsteis, to adoie them for 
their ugliness and horrible defounity 

Of the two, the foimei, iii my opinion, was nuich 
the more lational idolatiy, as paiticularly the Per- 
sians woi shipping the sun, and when I had a par- 
ticular account of that of Bengal, it piesently occurred 
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to my thoughts that there was something awful, 
something gloiious and godlike in the sun, that, in 
the Ignorance of the true God, might rationally 
bespeak the homage of the creatures , and to whom 
it seemed reasonable, wheie reason was its own judge 
only, without the helps of Revelation, to pay an 
adoiation as the paient of light, and the giver of 
life to all the vegetative world, and as in a visible 
manner enlivening and influencing the rational and 
sensitive life, and which might, for aught they knew, 
at first create, as it did since so plainly affect, all 
things round us 

This thought gave biith to the following excur- 
sion, with which I shall close this observation 

Hail ' glorious lamp, the parent of the day. 

Whose beams not only heat and life lonvey , 

But may that heat and litc, for aught we know. 

On many, many distant worlds bestow 
Immense, amazing globe of heavenly fire. 

To whom all flames asiend, in whom all lights expire, 
Rolling 111 flames, emits eternal ray, 

Yet self-sufficient suffers no decay 
Thy central v igour never, never dies. 

But life the motion, motion life supplies. 

When lesser bodies rob us of thy beams. 

And intercept thy flowing, heavenly streams , 

Fools by mistake eclipse thee from their sight. 

When 't is the eyes eclipsed, and not thy hght 
Thy absence constitutes effeetuaj night 
When rolling earth deprives us of thy hght , 

And planets all opaque and beggarly. 

Borrow thy beams, and strive to shine like thee , 

In their mock, lifeless hght we starve and freeze. 

And wait the warmth of thy returning rays 
Thy distance leaves us all recline and sad. 

And noary winter governs in thy stead 
Swift thy returning vigour, warm and mild. 

Salutes the earth, and gets the world with child 
Great soul of nature, from whose vital spring 
Due heat and life diffused through everything 
Govern ’st the moon and stars by different ray. 

She queen of night, thee monarch of the day. 

The mexm, and stars, and earth, and plants obey 
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When darker nations see thee placed on high, 

And feel thy warmth their genial heat supply , 

How imperc eptible thy mfluenee 

Slides through their veins, and touches every sense ; 

By glimmering nature led, they bow their knee. 

Mistake their God, and sa<nh<e to thee. 

Mourn thy declining steps, and hate the night. 

But when m hope of thy approac hmg light. 

Bless thy return, uhic h brings the c heertul day, 

And to th> wond’rous light false adorations pay 
Nor can we blame the ]usti< e of the thought, 

In minds by erring reason only taught 
Nature, it seems, instructs a ch ity. 

And reason says there \ none so bright as thee 
Nor IS thy influence so niuc h a )< st. 

There’s something shocks our nature in the rest 
To make \ Gfid, and then the tiH»! adore. 

And bow to that th it vorshipp<d us before 
The nonsense bikes oft all the' reverence. 

That can't be worshipping ttiat is not semsc 
But when the spring c>f Nature shows its face. 

The glorv of its rays, the sw’iftnc^ss of its rac e, 

Stupendous height ind mafcstv divine. 

Ana witli wliat awtul splendour it c in shine. 

Who that no other nc‘ws from heave n < ould bear, ) 
Would think but this was GckI, would think and tear > 

No otliCT idol ever came so near ) 

Certain it is tliat tlie Persians, ^\l1o thus paid 
their adoration to tlie sun, weie at that time some 
of the wisest people ill the woild Some tell ns that 
the pjrcat image that Nebuchadner/ar sot up foi all 
his people to woiship, was icpiesented holding the 
sun 111 his right hand , and that it was to the lepio- 
sentatioii of the sim that he commanded all nations 
and kindreds to bow and to woiship If .so, then 
the Assyrians wete worshippers also of the sun as 
well as the Persians, which is not at all mipiobable 
We read also in the Scripture of those nations who 
woi shipped all the host of heaven, a thing much 
moie rational, and nearei of km to worshipping the 
great God of heaven than worshipping the whole 
host of the earth, and woi shipping the most abject 
and loathsome creatuics, oi but even the repre- 
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sentations of those creatures, which was still worse 
than the other 

But what aie all the absurdities of heathenism, 
which at last are resolved into the degeneiacy of 
mankind, and then being fallen fiotn the knowledge 
of the true Gofl, which was once, as we have reason 
to believe, diffused to all mankind ? I say, what 
are these ^ And how much ground for just reflet - 
tion do they atfoid us, compaied to the gross things 
in piaetite which we find every day among those 
nations who piofess to have had the clear light of 
Gospel levelatioii '' 

How many self-contradicting piinciples do they 
liolil ^ How contniiv to then piofession do they 
ait'^ How does one side bum for what anothei 
side abhois? And how do Cliiistiaiis, taking that 
veneiahle name fui a geiiei.il appellation, doom one 
anotlici to the devil foi n few tlisagreeing clauses of 
the same leligioii, wliile all piofess to woiship the 
same Deity, and to expect the same salvation '' 

With what pi epos! ei oils enthusiasms do some 
mingle then knowledge, and with as gioss absuidi- 
ties otheis then devotion'' How blindly supersti- 
tious , how fuiious and i aging in tlieii zeal ? How 
ciuel, inexorable, and even inhuman and barbarous 
to one anothei, when they diffei '' us if leligioii di- 
vested us of humanity, and that in our woishijiping 
a God of iiieity, and in whose compassions alone it 
IS that we have loom to hope, we should, to please 
and seive Him, banish humanity fioni our natuie, 
and show no coiiipassioii to those that fall into oui 
hands 

In my tiavellnig thiough Portugal, it was my lot 
to come to Lisbon while they held theie one of their 
couits of justice called Auto-de-fe, that is to say, a 
court of justice of the Inquisition It is a subject 
which has been handled by many wiiteis, and inJeed 
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exposed by some of the best Catholics , and my 
present business is not to write a history, oi engage 
in a dispute, but to relate a passage. 

They carried in procession all their criminals to 
the great church, wheic eight of them appeared first, 
dressed up in gowns and taps of canias, upon which 
were painted all that man could devise of hell ’s tor- 
ments, devils broiling and roasting human bodies, 
and a thousand su<h frightful things, with flames 
and devils besides in eveiy part of the dress 

Those I found were eight jioor cieatures con- 
demned to be burnt, and for they scarce knew what, 
but foi Climes against the Catholic faith, and against 
the blessed Viigm, and they were bund One of 
them, it was said, rejoiced that he was to be burnt, 
and being asked why, answered that he had much 
rathei die than be carried back to the prison of the 
Inquisition, wheie then cuielties were worse than 
death Of those eight, as I was told, some were 
Jews, whose greatest crime, as many there did not 
scruple to sa\, was that they were \eiy rich, and 
some Christians were in the number at the same 
time, whose greatest misery was that they were very 
pool 

It was a siglit that almost gave me a shock in my 
notion of Christianity itself, till I licgan to retolleit 
that it might be possible th<it Inquisitois wcie scaice 
Christians, and that I knew many Catholic countries 
do not suffet this abominable judicature to be elected 
among them 

I have seen much, and lead more, of the unhappy 
conduct, in matters of leligion, among the other na- 
tions of the woild professing the Chustian lehgion , 
and upon my woid I find some piattices infinitely 
scandalous, some which aic the loimnon received 
customs of Chiistians, which would be the abhoi- 
rence of heathens , and it requites a stioiig attach- 
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ment to the foundation, which is indeed the pnnci- 
pal part in leligion, to guard our minds against being 
offended even at the Chiistian religion itself, but I 
got ov er that part aftei ward 

Let it not offend the eais of any tuie lover of the 
Christian religion that I obseive some of the follies 
of the professois of the Christian religion, assuring 
you ’t IS far fioin being niv design to bung the least 
scandal upon the piofession itself 

And here, therefore, let me give the voids of a 
judicious person who travelled fioni Tui key through 
Italy His woids aie these — 

“ When I was in Italy I ranged over great pait of 
the patninonv of SI Peter, wheie one would think, 
indeed, the face of religion would be plainest to be 
seen, and without anv disguise, but, in short, I 
found there the face of leligion, and no more 
“ At Rome thcie was all the jiomp and glory of 
leligious habits the Pope and the caidinals walked 
with a religious giavity, but lived in a icligious 
luxui V, kept up the pomp of religion and the dignity 
of religious titles, hut, like our Loid’s ohseivation 
on the Phaiisces, I found within they were all raven- 
ing wolves 

“ The icligious justice they do there is particulaily 
lemaikable, and very mvuh recommends them 'i'he 
Chuich protci ts muiderers and assassins, and then 
deliveis the civil magistrates over to Satan for doing 
justice They interdnt whole kingdoms, and shut 
up the chuiches for want of paving a few ecclesiastic 
dues, and so put a stop to ichgion foi want of their 
money I found the courtesans were the most eon- 
stant creatures at the church, and the most certain 
place foi an assignation with anothez man’s wife was 
at prayers 

“The Court of Inquisition burnt two men for 
speaking dishonourably of the blessed Virgin, and 
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the missionaries in China toleiated the worshipping 
the devil by their new convert A Jew was likewise 
burnt for denving Christ, while the Jesuits joined 
the paganism of the heathen with the high mass, 
and suni; anthems to the immoital idols of 
Tonquin 

“ When I saw this I icsolved to inquire no more 
after religion in Italy, till by accident meeting with 
a cjuictiht, he gave me to iindei stand that all leligioii 
was internal, that the duties of Chnstianitv weie 
summed up in leflection and ejaculation lie in- 
veighed bitterly against the game of leligion which 
he said was [ilay iiig ovei the woilcl bv the cleigv, 
and said Italy was a tlie.itie, when* ichgion was the 
grand o|)eia, and the T’opish cleigv weie the stage 
playeis I liked him in many ot his notions about 
othei people’s leligion , but when I tame to talk 
with him a little closely alxiut his own, it was so 
wrapped up in his internals, concealed in the cavities 
and daik paits of the soul, vi/, meditation without 
woiship, doctrine without pinctice, lefleition without 
lefoi Illation, and 7X'al without knowledge, that I 
could come to no ceitamly with him hut in this, 
that leligion in Italv was ic’ally invisible” 

This WHS vciy agieeahle to mv notions of Italian 
religion, and to wliat I liad met with from other 
people that had travelled the country’, but oneobsci- 
vatuin of blindness and superstition I must give 
within my own knowledge, and iieaici home When 
passing thiough Tlandeis I found the people in a 
ceitain city thcie in a veiy gicat commotion Tlie 
c.ise was this A ceitmii sc derate (so they call an 
abandoned wretch given up to all w'ltkedncss) had 
broken into a chapel in the citv, ami had stolen the 
pix or casket wherein the sacred host was deposited, 
which host, after rightlv conseci ated, they believe to 
be the real body of our blessed Savioui, being tran- 
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.substantiated, as they call it, from the substance of 
bread 

Tlie fact being discoceied, the cit^, as I said above, 
was all up ill a tumult, the gates were .shut up, 
nobody sufteied to go out, eveiy house was searched, 
and the utmost diligence used , and at length, as it 
was next to impossibility he should escape, he was 
disco veied 

His execution was not long deferred But fiist 
he was examined, and I think by toiturc, what he 
had done with the sacred thing which was in the pix, 
which he had .stolen And at length he confessed 
that he had throctn it into a house of office, and was 
carried with a guaid to show them the place 

As it was impossible to find a little piece of a 
wafei in such a place, though no pains were spared 
in a most filthy manner to search foi it, but, as I 
say, it could not be found , niimediately the place 
was judged coiiseciatcd ip.so facto, turned into an 
oiatoiy, and the devout jieople flocked to it to 
expiate, hv then piaveis, the dishonour done to the 
Loid God by thiowmg His piccious bodv into so 
vile a place It was deteiniincd by the wisei pait 
that tile hodv would not fall down into the place, 
but be snatched up bv its inheicnt powei, oi by the 
holy angels, and not be suff’eied to touch the excre- 
ments in that place However, the people continued 
then dcvofion-, foi some time just in the place wheie 
it was, and afteiwaids a huge ch.ipeJ vmis hnilt upon 
it, wheie the same piaveis aie continued, as I sup- 
pose, to this day 

I had a paiticulni occasion to come at a very ac- 
curate account of Poland by a Polish gentleman, in 
w'hose company I ti av elled, and fiom whom I learned 
all that was worth inquning of about religious affaiis 
in Prussia on one side and Muscovy on the other 

As for Poland, he told me they wete all confusion 
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both m Church and in State , that notwithstanding 
their wars they were persecutors of the worst kind, 
that they let the Jews live among them undisturlied 
to such a degiee, that in the country about Lemburg 
and Kiow there were letkoned above 30,000 Jews; 
that these had not toleiation only but many privi- 
leges granted them, though they denied Christ to be 
the Messiah, or that the Messiah was come in the 
flesh, and blasphemed His name upon frequent oc- 
casions , and at the same tune they persecuted the 
Protestants, and destroyed their chuithes, wherevei 
they hod powei to do it 

On the other hand, when I came to inquire of 
those I'l ote^tHuts, and what kind of people they 
weie who suffered so scveiely foi their leligion, I 
found they weie generally a sort of Protestants 
called Sociiiians, and that Lelius Socimis had spread 
his erioiN so univeisally oici this couiitiv that oui 
Lord' Jesus Chiist was icduccd here to little more 
than a good man sent fiom heaven to instruct the 
world, and far from capable of effecting by the 
influence of His Spint and giace the glorious work 
of redeeming the world As foi the divinity of the 
Holy Ghost, they have no tiouble about it 

Having given this account of knowledge and piety 
in the counlru's inhabited by Christians of the 
Roman Church, it seems natural to say something 
of the Gieek Church 

There aie in the C/ai of Muscovy’s dominions 
abundance of wooden chinches, and had not the 
countiv been as foil of wooden priests something 
might have been said for the leligion of the Mus- 
covites, for the people are wonderfully devout there , 
which would have been very well, if it had not been 
attended with the profoundest ignoiance that was 
evei heard of in any couritiy where the name of 
Christian was so much as talked of 
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But when I came to inquire about tlieii worship, 
I found oLii Lord Jesus C'hnst made so much a 
meaner figure among them than St Nicholas that I 
concluded leligion was swallowed up of supeistition, 
and so indeed T found it was upon all occasions as 
to the conduct of the people in lehgious nintters, 
their Ignorance is so established upon obstinacy, 
which IS the Mu Semite’s natiomd sin, that it would 
be leally to no purpose to look any longei for a 
refoimation among them 

In slioit, no man will, 1 beliecc, say of me that I 
do the Miisccnitcs aii\ wiong when I sa\ they are 
the most ignoiant and most obstinate people in the 
Christian woild, when I tell the following slot y of 
them 

It was after the battle at Naiva, wbeie the late 
King of Sweden, Charles XII, defeated their gieat 
army, and after the victoiy extended his tioops 
pictty far into then countiy. and jieiliajis plundeied 
them a little as he achanced , wlieii the Miiscoiites, 
wc mav be suic, being in the utmost distiess and 
confusion, fell to then piaieis We lead of nothing 
they had to say to God Almighty in that case , 
but to then pation saint fhe\ addicssed this ex- 
tiaoidinarv pravci 

“ O thou, our peipetual comfoi tc-r in all oiii adver- 
sities ' thou infinitely powciful St Nicholas, by what 
sin, and how have we highly offended thee in our 
sacrifices, genuflections, reverences, and actions of 
thanksgiving, that thou hast thus foisaken us We 
had theieforc sought to appease thee entuely, and 
we had implored thy piesence and thy succoui 
against the teriible, insolent, cheadful, enraged, and 
undaunted enemies and destioyeis , when, like lions, 
beais, and otliei savage lieasts that h.ive lost then 
young ones, they attacked us aftei an insolent and 
terrible manner, and teinficd and wounded, took 
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and killed us by thousands, us who aic thy people 
Now, as it IS impossible that this should happen 
without witchciaft and enchantment, seeing the 
great care that we had taken to fortify ourselves, 
after an irnpiegnable manner, for the defence and 
secuiity of thy name, we beseech thee, O St Nicho- 
las, to be our clianipion, and the bearer of our stand- 
aid, to be with us both in peace and in war, and in 
oui necessities, and at the tune of oui death, to pro- 
tect us against tins hoiiihleand tyiannical crew' of 
soicerers, and to drue them far enough off fiom 
OUI fiontieis, with the lecoinpeiise winch they may 
deserve ” 

It mav be hoped I may gne a bettei account of 
icligion among tlie Pioteshints than I liaie among 
the Roman and Criecian f'liuuhcs , and I will, if 
in justice it Is possihle 

The next to the nations 1 hace been mentioning, 
I mean in geogtaphual oidci, aie those reformed 
Christians c.dled Lutheiaiis, to sav no worse of 
them, the fate of loligioii indeed is nlteiod much be- 
tween these and the latte i But I staiee know what 
name to gne it, at least as far as 1 ha\e intjuiied 
into it, oi what it is like 

It was I’opeiv and no Popeiy , tlieic was the con- 
siib but not the tiansub The seiiice diffeied in- 
deed fiom the mass, but the delieiemv seemed to be 
made up tci v much witli the tiunipets, kettle-diunis, 
fiddles, hautboys, K'c , and .dl the meity pait of the 
Popish devotion . u])oii whicli it occuiied to me 
pieseiith, that if theic was no dangei of Popery 
among the Lutheiaiis, tlicic was dangci of supersti- 
tion , and as for the pious pait, I saw- veiy little 
of if in either of them 

By religion, therefoie, the reader is desired to un- 
derstand here not the principles upon which the sev- 
eral nations denominate theiiisehes, so much as the 
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manner in which they discovei themselves to be sin- 
cere in the profession which they inaLo I had no 
inclination heie to enter into the inquiry after the 
creeds which evciy nation piofessed to believe, but 
the manner in whith they piactiscd that religion 
which they ically piofessed , for what is leligion to 
me without practice '' And although it may be true 
that theie can be no tiiie lehgion where it is not 
piofessed upon light piinciples, jet, that which I 
observe here, and winch to me is tlic gieatest giiev- 
ance among (dinstians, is the uant of a religious 
practice c\cn wheie thcie aie light piinciples at bot- 
tom, and wheie theie is a ptofessioii of the orthodox 
faith 

In buef, I am not hunting aftci the profession of 
religion, but the piactue The fust I find almost in 
eieiy nation — 7 iulla gens tarn bat bat a, hut the 
lasf I am like to tiavel thiough the histones of all 
Chiistendom with niy seal < h, and pei haps may hardly 
be able, when I have done, to tell you wheie it is 

All the satire of this inquiiy will look this way , 
for where God has not given a peojile the blessing of 
a ti ue knowledge of Himself, it vv ould call for oui 
pity, not repioach It would he a vciy dull satiie 
mefeed that a man should be witty upon tlie ncgioes 
in Afiica foi not knowing C'hnst, and not undci- 
standnitt the doctiine of a Savioui , hut if tnimntf 
to oiu model 11 Chnstians of Barbadoes and Jamaica 
foi not teaching them, not iiistiuctnig them, and 
for lefusing to baptize them, theie the Sritiie would 
be pointed and seasonable, as we shall he.ii faithei 
by-and-by 

But to leturii to the Lutheiaris, foi thcic I am 
supposed to be at this time, I mean, among the 
couits and cities of Braridenbuig. Saxony, &c , — I 
had opportunity heie to view a louit affecting 
gallantly, magnificence, and gay things, to such a 
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height, and with such a passion, to exceed the whole 
world in that empty part of human felicity called 
show, that I thought it was imjiossiblc to pursue it 
with smh an impetuous torrent of the affections 
without sacrificing all things to it which wise men 
esteem more valuable 

Nor was my notion wiong, foi the first thing I 
found sacrificed, as I say, to tins voluptuous humour 
was the liberties of the people, who being by consti- 
tution oi custom lathei utidci absolute government, 
and at the aibitiary will of the piinc-e, are suie to 
pay, not all thev can spaie, but even all they have, 
to gratify the unbounded appetite of a court given 
up to pleasure and cvorbitance 

By all I have lead of the niannci of living there, 
both court and [icople, the lattei are entnely given 
up to the formei, not bv nevcssitv onlv, hut by the 
consent of custom and the geiicial wav of manage- 
ment through the wiiole (ounti\ . nay, tins is earned 
to such a height that, as I liave been told, the king’s 
coffers are the general (Csspool of the nations, whither 
all the iiionev of tiie kingdoms flows, and only dis- 
perses again as that gives it out — whether bv run- 
ning over or ruiuiiiig out at its pioper vent, I do not 
inquire , so that as all the blood iii the human body 
emulates in twenty-four houis thiough the veiitiicles 
of tlie heart, so all tlie money in the kingdom is said 
to pass once a \ear thiough the king's troasuiv 

How far poverty and nns'crv mav prompt pietv 
and devotion among the pool inhabitants, I cannot 
say, but if luxuiy and gallantly, together with 
tyranny and oppression to support it, can subsist 
with true lehgioii in the great men, then, for aught 
I know, the courts of I’lussia and Diesden mav be 
the best qualified in the woild to produce this tiling 
called religion, which, I have hitheito seen, is hard 
to be found. 
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It IS tiue, that the magnificence of the wisest king 
in the world in Jerusalem was esteemed tlie felicity 
of his people ; but it seems to be expressed very 
elegantly, not as a testiinonv of his glory onl^, but 
of the Nourishing condition of his people at the same 
time, iiTidei the piospeioiis cin umstancos which his 
leign biought them to, \i/, that he made gold to 
he for plenty like the stones in the streets, amply 
expiessing the Nourishing londition of his people 
undei him 

I have likewise lead, indeed, and heard miieli of 
the same kind of the King of Piussia, and that even 
fiom his own sub)ccts, who weie always full of the 
generous and tiiily lov.il f|u.ihties of that piince, 
he was the first king of the countiv, whuli bcfoie 
was a dukedom oi electorate only The siiiii of then 
discouise IS, that his majesty vias so tine a father of 
his country and of his people, that his wliole caie 
was tlie Nourishing of then tiade, establishing then 
inanufieturcs, niei easing then numbeis, planting 
foreigricis — Fiench, Swiss, and othci nations — 
among them to iiistiuct and oiieomage them, and 
being no way accessoiy to any of llieir oppiessions, 
but relieving and rcdrc'ssmg all then giievances as 
often and as soon as they came to his knowledge , 
and, indeed, I could not but cnteitaui a gicat regard 
to the cliaracter of so just and good a piince But 
all I could infei from that was, that a government 
may he tyramiu al, and yet the king not be a tyiant, 
but the giievances to the jjeoplc aie oftentimes much 
the same And every' administration, whcie the con- 
stitution is thus stated, as it seems to be in most, if 
not all of the northein couits, I’lotestant as well as 
otheis, seems inconsistent with the true ends of gov- 
ernment , the thing wc call goveinment was certainly 
established for the prospeiity of the people , whereas, 
on the contiaiy, in all those German courts, where I 
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ha%e made m\ obscrNations, the magnificence of the 
court am] the prosperity of the people stand like 
the two poles , what excess of light \ou see at one is 
exactly balanced by so much darkness at the othei 

And wheie, piav, is the leligioii of all this that 
a whole nation of jieople should appeal niiserable 
that their goic'inois may appeal ga_v , the people 
stai\(‘, that the piince may he fed, oi lathei, the 
people he IcMii, that then soveioigii may he fat . the 
subjects sigh, that he may laugh , he empty, that he 
may he full, and all fhis foi meie liiMiiy, not for 
the needful defence of the goccinment — resisting 
enemies, preseiving the public peace, and the like, hut 
foi ineie extuuagance, hiviii \, and magnifitcnce, as 
in Prussia , oi foi .imhitioii, and pushing at crowns, 
and the lust of doiniiiatioii, .is in Saxon\ 

But to come hack to the religions tiansactions 
of these coiintMes hoii aie the ecc lesiastics, jealous 
of theii hieiaictiv, afi.vid to lefoim farther lest, as 
they g.ive a nioital st.ih to the pcncpiisites and \ails 
of God .Mmightv's seiMie iii tlie Romish Church, 
model n reformation might gne the like to them’' 
Foi this leason tliey set a p.ilc about then Chuich, 
and there, .as well .is in otliei places, they try to 
their neighhouis, ‘‘Stand off, I am hohei than 
thou,” and with wh.at jiersecution and invasion — 
persecuting foi lehgicm, and invading the principles 
of one anothei It theie w.is any pe.ace among 
them, it was th.it only which passes all undeistancl- 
ing It jiiesently occuiied to me, what chanty can 
heie be where tlierc is no pe.ace'' .iiid what leligion 
wheie theie is no chaiitv '' And I began to fear I 
should find little ot what I looked for in those odd 
climates 

I had travelled peison.ally through the heart of 
France, wheie I h.ici occasion to look round me often 
enough in my route fioiii the toot of the Pvienean 
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mountains to Toulouse, fioin thence to Pans and 
Calais Heie I found the people so merry and yet 
so miserable, that I knew not where to make any 
judgment The po\eit> of the poor was so great 
that it seemed to lca\e them no loom to sigh foi 
anything but their huideiis, or to pray for anything 
but bread But the tempei of the people was so 
volatile, that I thought they went always dancing 
to church and tame singing out of it 

I found a world of teachcis heie, but nobody 
taught The streets were evety where full of pnests, 
and the ehuiches full of women , but as for leligion, 
I found most of the ilergy weie so far from having 
much of it, that few of them knew what it was 
Never surely w<is a nation so full of truly blind 
guides, for nothing tan be moie giossly ignorant 
of leligion than many of their clergy are, nothing 
moie void of moials than many of those to whom 
other people go to confess their sins 

I made some inciuiry about leligion, and among 
the rest I happened to fill in company with a good 
honest Huguenot imog-Hito, and he told me very 
honestly that the state of leligion in Ei.mce stood 
thus Fust, that foi some ycais ago it was put to 
the test by the king, and that was when the edicts 
came out to banish and mm the Huguenots, “At 
which time,” said he, “ we thought theie had been 
a great deal of religion in it, but reallv, when it 
came to the push,” said he, “it was h.ud to tell 
where we should find it The persecution, as it was 
thought at flisf, would be nigiatef'ul to the more 
leligious Roman Catholics, and that some would be 
found too good to do tlie diudgery of the devil. 
But we were mistaken . the best fell in with perse- 
cution when it was done by other hands and not 
then own, and those that would not do it ac- 
knowledged they rejoiced that it was done , which 
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showed,” said he, “ that the Catholies either had no 
principle, oi aited against piinuplc, which is much 
as one. And as loi us Huguenots,” says he, “we 
have shown that we liave no leligion lost among us, 
for, first, some run away for their leligion and \et 
left it liefiind tliem, and we that stayed lx;hind did 
it at the price of our piintiples Foi now,” sa^s he, 
“ we aie meie hv poc rites, neithei Pajiists nor Hugue- 
nots, for we go to mass witli Protestant hearts, and 
while we tall 'lurscUes Piotestants, we how in the 
house of Rnnnion ” — ‘‘ Wlieie, tlien,’ said I, “is the 
religion once boasted ot here to he found '' ” — 
“Indeed,” said he, “it is haul to tell you, and 
except a little that is in the galleys, I can give you 
no good atcount of it” 'fins, indeed, was confining 
the lein.uiisot a Houiishing (huicli to about 3.50 con- 
fessois, who leallv sutl'eied inutyidoni foi it — for it 
was no less So I imnuted down Punch lehgion 
tugging at the oai, and would have come away 
But it tame into my thought to ask him what he 
meant by telling me that those who lun away foi 
then leligion out of I'l.uice left most of if behind 
them ? He answered, I should pidge of it better if 
I obseived them when I t.une into my own countiy , 
wheie, if I found they Ined hcttei than other people, 
cn show'ctl anything of leligion suitable to a jieople 
th it sutfeicd pel sedition foi then pi ofcssion, I should 
send word of it , foi he had heaid i]uitc othenvisc 
of them, which was the icMsoii why he and thousands 
of others did not follow thorn 

It happened, while I was waini in my incpiines 
thus after lebgiou, a proclamation came out in 
London for appointing a geneial thanksgiiing foi a 
gieat yicfoiy obtaiiu'd by the English fences and 
their confederates over the Picnth at [Ramillies] 

I caie not to put names to the particular times of 
things 
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I stalled at the noise when they cried it in the 
streets Ah • said I, tlicn I Iiavc found it at last , 
and I rejoiced, in particular, that having looked so 
much abroad foi lehgion I should find it out at 
home Then I Ix-gan to call myself a thousand 
fools, that I had not savtsl myself all this labour 
and looked at home fiist, though, b\-the-bye, I had 
done no nioic in this than other tiavellers often oi 
indeed geneiallv do, \i/, , go abioad to see the world 
and seaich into the cuiiositics of foicign countiies, 
and know nothing of tlieir own 

But to return to my observations I was resolved 
to see the cereinonics of this pious piece of woik, 
and as the prepaiatioiis foi it weie prodigiously 
gieat, I inquired how it w-ould be , but nobody 
could remember that the like had evci Ix'en in their 
time befoic Eveiy one said it would be very fine, 
that the cjuecn would be theie heiself, and all the 
nobility , and that the like had nevei been seen 
since Queen Elizabeth’s time 

This pleased me exceedingly , and I began to 
form ideas m my mind of yvhat had been in former 
tunes among religious nations, I could find nothing 
of what I was made to exjiei t, unless it was Solomon’s 
dedication of the temple, oi Josiah’s great feast of 
the leformation , and I expected God would haye 
a most royal tiibute of praise 

But it shocked me a little that the people said 
there had nevei lieen such a thanksgiving since 
Queen Elizabeth’s tunc What, thought I, can be 
the leason of that’' and musing a little. O' says I 
to myself, now I haye found it, I suppose nobody 
gives God thanks in oui couutiy but queens But 
this looked a little harsh, and I rummaged our 
histones a little for my farther satisfaction, but 
could make nothing of it At last, talking of it to 
a good old cavalier, that had been a soldier for King 
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Charles “Oh,” ws he, “ I can tell }ou the reason 
of it, thc\ have ne\er fcncn thanks,’ says he, “be- 
cause thei have Jiad nothin'^ to ^I'C thanks foi, 
J*ia\,” savs he, “Hticn Jiaie tJiev had any vutoiies 
in Etiffland suae Ouceii Elizala-th s time, exccjit two 
oi thiee 111 belaud in Kiiijr William’s time? and 
then the\ weic so bus\, had so many losses with 
them ahioad. Hint they ueie ashamed to gue thanks 
ioi them ” 

This I found had too miuh tuith in it, however 
liittei the )e^t of it, hnt still heightened my expec- 
tation, and made me look foi some stiange serious- 
ness and leligions I liankfniness in the ajipearance 
that vias to he on the occasion in hand, and ac- 
(otdinglv I seemed invselfa place, both without and 
within the chinch, wheie I might he a witness to 
eveiv pint of the devotion and joy of the people 

But iiiv expectations weie wound up to a yet 
grcatei pitch when I saw the infinite crowds of 
peo[)le tlnoiig with so much /eal, as I, like a cdian- 
table coxconih, thought it to Ix', to the place of the 
woislnp of God , and whcai 1 considered that it was 
to give God thanks foi a gie.it victiirv, I could think 
of nothing else than the _)o> of the Israelites, when 
they landed on the hanks of the sea and saw' 
I'haiaoh’s armi, hoises, and chariots, swallowed up, 
.Old I doubted not I sliould heai something like the 
song of Moses and the childien of Israel on the 
(Hca.ion, and sliould hear it sung with the same 
elevation of soul. 

But when I came to llte j)c>int, the tii’st thing I 
observed was that nine paits of ten of .ill the coin- 
pan \ eame theie oiilv to see the queen and the show, 
ami the othei tenth pait, I think, might be said to 
make the show 

When the queen came to the lails, and descended 
from her coach, the people, instead ot tiving out 
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“ Hosannah, blessed be the queen that comcth in the 
name of the Loid,” I say, the people cued “ Muidet ” 
and “ Help, for God’s sake,” tieading upon one 
another, and stifling one another at such a late, 
that in the rear of the two lines or (lowds of people 
through which the queen p<isscd it looked some- 
thing like a battle where the wounded w'ere letiied 
to (he and to get suigeoiis to (oine to them , for 
there lay heaps of women and childten dragged from 
among the tect of the ciowd, and gasping for hitalh 
I went among some of tliem, and asked them what 
made them go into sinli a (lowd and tlieii answer 
was all tlie same, “ () sii, I had a mind to see the 
queen, as the rest did ” 

Well, I had my answei lieie indeed , foi in slioit, 
the whole hiisinessof the thanksgn mg w ithout doors 
was to see the (|ueen, that was plain , so 1 went 
away to mv stand, wluth, foi no less than thiee 
guineas, I had seemed m the (hiiuh 

When I came theie it was iii\ t.itc to he placed 
lietwcen the seats whcie tlie men of God pertoimcd 
the sen He of His pi, use, .ind sung out the anthems 
and the 'JV Drum, wIikIi <clebiated the religious 
tiiumpli ot the <l,ii 

As to the men themseKcs, I liked then oflice, 
then vestiiieiits, and then appcai.amc, all looked 
awful .Old gi<i\e enough, suitahle in some lesfrects 
to the solemintv of ,i leligious ti uiinph , and 1 ex- 
pected they would Ire as solemn in then jieitoim- 
aines as the J^erites tliat Irlew the trumpets at 
Solomon’s te.ist, when all the people shouted and 
praised God 

But I ohsened these glare people, in the nitcrrals 
of then woi-shipping God, when it was not then tiiiii 
to sing, oi lead, oi yriay, bestowed some ot the lest 
ot then time in taking snuff, adjusting their penikes, 
looking about at the fan ladies, whispeiing, and that 
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not very s«)fHy iieitlier, to one another, about this 
fine lad\, that picttv woman, this fine rluchess, and 
that fjreat foitiiiie, and not without some iiidecen- 
<ies, as well of words as of gestuics Well, says I, 
you are none of the jieople I look foi , wdieie aie 
they that f^i'e (iod thanks'' 

Immediately the oroaii struck iij) foi the Te Deum, 
up starts all my ffeiitleinen, as if msjnied fiom above, 
and fiom then talkiii/^ together, not ovci -modestly, 
fall to jiraisino OckI with the utmost jnecipitatioii, 
singing the lu-avcidv anthems with all the giace 
and imisie imaginable 

In the middle of all this miisu and these exalted 
things, when I thought my soul c’levated with Divine 
melody, and liegan to be lecomiled to all the rest. 
I saw a little rustling motion among tlie people, as 
if they had l)eeu disluila-d oi flighted Some said 
it thuiideied, some s.ud the ehiiuh shook , the true 
business was, tfie 7V Deum within was answeicd 
without b\ the tlnmdci of a hiindied pieces of 
eaimoii and the noise of diiims, with the hu/;^is 
and shouts of gieat ciowds of pc'ople in the stieets 
This 1 did not uiidei stand, so it did neither disturb 
iioi eoneeiii me, I found indeed no gieat haimony 
in it , it bore no eonsoit in the music, at least as I 
uiidcn'stood it , but it i as o\ei pietty soon, and so 
we went on 

When the anthem was sung, and the other sci vices 
sueteeded them, I, that had In-eii a little distuibed 
with the lucid inteivals of the choiisters and the 
gentlemen that sat ciowded m with them, turned my 
eves to other places, in hopes I should find some 
siiiits among the ciowd, whoso souls weie taken up 
with the exalted raptures of the da\ 

But, alas ' it was all one, the ladies were busy 
singling out the men and the men the ladies The 
star and garter of a fine young nobleman — beautiful 
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in person, jich in habit, and sparkling in jewels, his 
blue ribbon intimating his ehniacter — diew the eyes 
of so many women off then prayer-books, that I 
tliink his grace ought to have been spoken to by the 
vergei's to have withdiawn out of the church, that 
he might not irijuie the service, and rob God 
Almighty of the homage of the day 

As foi the queen, her majesty was the star of the 
day, and infinitely more eyes were directed to hei 
than weie lifted up to heaven, though the last was 
the business of the whole procession 

Well, said I, this is mighty fine, that ’s true , but 
where’s the religion of all tins'' Ileaccns bless me, 
said I, out of this crowd, and I’ll never mock God 
any more heie when the queen conies again Cannot 
those people go and see the (jueen wheie the queen 
is to be seen, but must they come liithei to profane 
the chuuh with hei, and make the (jueen an idol ? 
And in <i gicat passion I was, both at the people 
and at the niaunei of the day, as you may easily 
see by what follows 

N B — I had made some otbci satiiical reflections 
upon the conduct ot the da\ , but as it looks too 
near home, I am not willing that jiooi Robinson 
Crusoe should disoblige anybody 

1 confess, the close ot the day was still moie extrav - 
agant , foi theie the thanksgning was adjourned 
fiom the church to the tavern, and to the street, 
and instead of the decency of n leligioiis triumph, 
theie was indeed a tiiumph of religious indecency, 
and the anthems, Te Deum, and thanksgiving of the 
day ended m the dninkenriess, the bonfiies, and the 
squibs and crackcis of the stieet 

How far religion is conceined in nil this, or 
whether God Almighty will accept of these noisy 
doings for thanksgivings, that I have nothing to 
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do with , let thoic people considei of it that aie 
concerned in it 

OF DIPFEREMCES IN RELIGION 

’'i'ls knovMi alone to tlie I)i\ine Wisdom why He 
has been pleased to suflei any pait of lehgion, and 
the adoiation paid to His majesty, the supplications 
made to Him, and the homage which His creatuies 
owe to His gloiious iK'iiig, to lie so doiihtfullv di- 
lected, oi so difteieiith understood In His creatures, 
as that theie should lie any mistakes or disagree- 
ments about them 

How' comes it to pass, that the paying a leverence 
to tlie name and being of God should not be as in- 
capable of being disputed in th(‘ manner of it as in 
the thing itself'' 'I'bat all the* lules of woishipping, 
belieMMg in, and seixing the great God of heaven 
aiicl eaitli, should be cap.ible of being inideistood 
any moie than one way '' And that the infallible 
S|niit of God, w'ho is om guide to heaven, should 
leave any one of its dictates in a state of being 
misunderstood '' 

Why liiive not the uiles of lehgion, as well those 
of doctiine as of life, oeen laid down in teims so 
plain, and so impossible to be mistaken, that all men 
in the woild, in eveiy age, should have the same 
notions of them, and uiidei-stand them, in every tittle 
of them, exactly alike'' Then as heayeii is but one 
blessed gieat pent, at which all hope to aiiive, theie 
would have been but one load to tiavcl the jouiiiey 
in , all men would have gone the same way, steered 
the same couise, and biethien would no more have 
fallen out by tlie way 

God alone, f'oi wise and iighteous reasons, because 
He can do nothing but what is wise and righteous, 
has otheiwise ordered it, and that is all we can say 
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of it , as to the reason and justice of it, that is 
a thing of which, like as of the times and of the 
seasons, we niav say, knoweth no man 

In the state ot uncertainty we are now in, so it is , 
two men, believing in the same God, holding the 
same faith, the same Savioiii, the same doctnne, and 
aiming at the same heaven, vet tannot agree to go 
to that heaven, or woiship that God, or believe in 
that Savioui, the same wav, oi after the same man- 
ner, nay, they cannot know, oi conceive of God, oi of 
heaven, oi of the Redeemci, or indeed of any one piin- 
( iple of the Chi istian religion, in the same manner, oi 
form the same ideas of those tilings in tlieir minds 

It IS tuie, the ditteient capacities and faculties of 
men are in part a leason foi this, liy which it is 
occasioned, that scaice two men together have the 
same notions and apprehensions even of one and the 
same thing, because tlieir undei standings are led by 
diffeient guides, and they see by diffcient lights 

But this IS not all , tliey cue not alike honest to 
the light they have Thiee men lead the same doc- 
tiinal article, say it be of the Trinity, or of any 
other, and they all examine the foundation of it in 
the Sciiptuie . one thinks veriiv he has found out 
the niystery eff'ectuallv, goes on with his incjUiiies, 
and brings eveiy Scriptuie and eveiy passage to cor- 
respond exactly with his first notion, ancl thus he 
confirms himself immovablv in his opinion , and it is 
so clear to him, that he can not only never be argued 
out of it, but can enteitain no good opinion of any 
man that conceives of it in any othei way, but takes 
him for an enemy to the orthodox doctrine, and that 
he merits to be expelled out of Chiist’s ('huich, de- 
nied the Chiistian conimunion, and, in short, tieats 
him with no respect, no, nor thinks of him with 
charity 

Another comes to the same Scripture, and in quest 
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of the same doctrine, and he tends ovei the same 
texts, and receives notions fioin them diiectly oppo- 
site to the other, or, at least, very remote from them , 
he follows in his seauh thioiigh all the toi loboiating 
texts and is con tinned in his first opinion fioni them 
all, he gloves as immovable in his leceived coiistiuc- 
tion of the Sciipliire as the othci, ,ind all is so clear 
to him, that he not only can never be atgiied out cif 
his opinion, but can enteibiin no good opinion of 
any man that tone ones of it any other way, but 
takes him for an enemy to the- orthodox doctrine 

The thud man, ho leads over all the same texts 
of Scnptiire, but clomg it with an indifletenty as to 
the substance, .md whether he leccives light infoi- 
ination or no, truly he tomes away with a calmness 
of mind as to the substance, and as he went with no 
great tout cm about being coitain, so he comes back 
as uncertain as he went 

'I'hese thiee men aie enough to till the whole 
world full of disputes alamt leligion The tiist two 
meet, and being ecpiallv positive ot then being infal- 
libly guided, equally waim in defending then opin- 
ions, and eiiuallv tenacious of them, and above all, 
equally void of chaiitv to the other, truly they fall 
out, pait, condemn, censure, leviJe. and as oppoi- 
tunity and povvei offcis, at last persei utc one another, 
and all one anothers adheicmls 

The thud, half intoimed, indiftbrent man, he 
comes in between these two, laughs at them both, 
says they aie a paicel of fin ions (ihiistians, that the 
thing is not absolutely nec-essaiy to be known, that 
it IS no aiticle of faith, so as that without deciding 
it a man cannot be saved , says they are a jiarcel of 
fools to fall out thus aixmt what they cannot lie 
certain of, and which they may go to heaven though 
they should not unclei stand it till they come there, 
and thus the world comes to be dividecl 
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Could they diffei with humility, they would differ 
with chanty, hut it is not to be in religion, what- 
ever it may be in civil oi politic affairs , foi there is a 
thing called /eal, which men call a grace in religion, 
and esteem a duty, and this makes men fall out 
in religious matters with a more fatal waimth and 
moie anirnositv than in other cases, according to 
Hudibras — 

Zeal makes men fight, like mad or drunk, 

For Dame Religion as for punk 


Nor IS this the fate only of the Christian religion, 
though ’tis inoie so there than in any other, but ’tis 
the same iii othei cases, .as between the Persians and 
the Tuiks about the successors of their piophet 
Mahomet It was so of old between the heathen 
and the Jews, and the Assyiian inonauh piepared 
a fieiy furnace foi those that would not fall down 
and worship the gieat image that he had set up. 

In the primitive times of God's Chuich, the 
heathen did the like by the Chiistians, and Chit<t- 
tia7U).s ad leones was tlie common cry , but when the 
Church came to its halcyon days, Constantine the 
Great gave peace to the Chnstians, and it was but 
a little while that they enjoyed that peace before 
they fell out by the way The A nan heiesies lose 
up, and diffeiing opinions lent the State into fac- 
tions, the Church into schisms, and in the space of 
two leigns the Allans persecuted the orthodox, and 
the orthodox the Anans, almost with the same fury 
as the heathen had jiei'secuted tliem both with 
before 

Fiom thence to our time persecution has been the 
practice even of all paities, as they have been clothed 
with power, and as their differences have moved 
them, for example, in all the Chiistian countries, 
there is a mortal feud between Popish and the 
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Protestant , and though, indeed, the former have 
carried their zeal farthest, yet the lattei have not 
been able to say they have not persecuted in their 
turn, though not with fire and faggot 

Wliat wars and bloodshed molested Europe on 
the account of religion in Germany ' Especially till 
the gencial pacification of those troubles at the 
tieaty of Westphalia, when the I’lotestaiits, having 
had the apparent advantage of the war, obtained the 
eveilasting settlement of then leligion as well as 
liberties fhiough the whole einpne. 

Since those tunes, what perscs iition, in the same 
tounfiy, Ixdween the I.utheiaii and Cahinist 
churches, and how little chant \ is among them, in- 
somuch that the Liitheiaiis to this da\ will not 
allow the Refotmed Ecangelic chuuhes, so the Cal- 
vinists 1^1 e called, lilieity to assemble foi woislup 
within the gates ot then cities, oi gi\e them Chiis- 
tiaii burial 

I avoid looking too neai home, oi searching in 
Scotland and England, among the unhapjiv diMsioiis 
of Episcopal and Piesbvteiian, Cliuuh ot England 
and Disscntei, and this I do because it is at home, 
but it IS too evident that all tliese come eitliei tioin 
men’s being negligent ct light informations, oi too 
tenacious when they liaxe it, foi it is e\ ident, if all 
men -would be honest to the light they ha\e, and 
favourable to their neighbouis, we might hope that, 
how many seveial ways soccer eve chose to walk 
towaids heacen, wc should all meet theie at last 

I look upon all the seeds of leligious dissension as 
tales sow eel by the devil among the wheat, and it 
may be obseiced, that though, as I have alieady 
said, the Assy nans persecuted the Jews, and the 
Romans the Chiistiaiis, yet where the devil is im- 
mediately and personallv woishipped, theie we meet 
with little or no pei-scH-ution , for Satan, having a 
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kind of peaceable dominion there, ofFei-s them no 
disturbance , he desires no innovation for ev er , he 
finds the sweetness of it, and lets it all alone 

But if once they talk of other gods before him, he 
IS far less easy , theie he is continually sowing strife 
and hatching divisions among them, for, like all 
other monaichs, the devil loves to leign alone 

It would he too long a task here to reckon up the 
several soits of diffei elites in religion even among us 
in England, w'heie, it two happen to differ, pieseiitlv, 
like St Paul to St Petei, thev withstand one anothei 
to the fate , that is to say, tally on the dispute to 
the utmost extieiiiitv 

But theie is another question before me, and that 
IS not only why theie aie siicli diffeientcs on the 
point of religion, and why aie icligious differences 
hotter and mote ii ret ont liable than othei hieathes, 
but why are theie more differences of this kind 
Kiiiong us than among any othei nation in the 
world '' 

(’ertainly this pushing on our religious hi oils to 
the extremity is the peculiar of this coiintiy of 
England, and is not the same tiling in otlicr places . 
and the vaiiety is such here, that 't is said theie aie 
moic seveial coinmuiiions oi comiiiunitie> of religious 
kinds in England than in all the othei Piotestant 
countries in the world 

The best and most cliaritablc answei that I can 
think of to give for this is to conipliment oui selves, 
and sa_\, ’tis because we are the most religious nation 
in the woild , that is to say, that we in geneial set 
more seiioiisly to woik to inquire into the substance 
and natuie of religion, to examine piinciples, and 
weigh the icasons of things, than other people, being 
more conceined foi and anxious about the affaiis of 
God, of heaven, and oui souls, that thinking, as we 
ought to do, tliat lehgion is of the utmost concern 
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to us, and that it is of the last moment to us to be 
certain about it and well-grounded in the points 
befoie us, particularly whether we are lightly in- 
formed or not This anxious coiuern makes us 
jealous of eveiy opinion and tenacious of oui own, 
breaks much in upon the custom of submitting our 
judgments to the cleigy, as is the case in countries 
where people aic mote indifferent in then search 
after these things, and luoie imconteined in the 
certainty or umeitninty of them 

I must acknowledge that I flunk the tiue and the 
only just icason that can he gnen foi this inattei, is 
not that we are more fiiiiousthan otliei people, moie 
censorious and lash in oiii judgment, that w c have 
less chanty, or less patience, in debating religious 

f ioints than othei pc-ople . but the tiuth is, that we 
lave less indifference about them, and cannot sit 
down contented with a slight and oveilv iiujuin, or 
a cursoiy or school aiiswc>r to the doubts in cpicstion , 
but we make it a thing of absolute necessity to be 
fully infonned of, and tlicieforc, aic cat nest in the 
inguiiy, and knowing the Scrgituie to be the gieat 
rule of faith, the standard foi life and doctiine, we 
fly tluthci and sc'arch for ouiselvi's, not having 
Popery enough to espc-ct an inlalliblo |udge, not 
indiffeieiice enough to accjuicscc in the jiidgnient of 
the clergy, and pci haps a little too tenacious of oui 
own inteipietatioii even in things we arc uninstructed 
about 

This, indeed, I fake to lie the tiue leason why 
religious disputes iiicrc'ase so niiicb here, and why 
there aie such sepaiatioiis and schisms among us, 
moie than theie aie in any other nation in the 
woi Id 

I know much of it is laid to the door of the con- 
fusions they were all in here during the bloody in- 
testine wars in the yeais 1640 to 1656, and the 
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liberty given to all opinions to set up themselves at 
that time, but I waive that as a question that tends 
to moie division. I believe the reason I have given 
for it stands as well grounded, and as likely to be 
approved, as any I can give, or as any that has been 
given in this case 

There is another difficult question which still re- 
mains before us, and that is, what remedy can we 
apply to this malady And first, I must answer 
negatively, not to have us be less religious, that we 
might differ less about it, but to have us exercise 
more thaiity in oui disputes, that we might differ 
more like men of temper, and moie like Christians 
than we do This is striking at the root of relig- 
ious differences, foi if they weie earned on mildly, 
with a peaceable spiiit, willing to be informed, a 
disposition to love as bicthien, though in eveiy- 
thing not like-minded — our vaiiely of opinions 
would not then have the name of differences, we 
should not separate in coinmunion and in charity, 
though we did not agiee in cveiythiiig we weie to 
believe oi not to believe about relmion 

O 

It IS haid that we should say these differences are 
the coiiseijuciic'cs of a nation having more religion 
than then neighbours, since we have still tbis one 
part too little, and as I supjiose us to have more 
lehgioii, I must be obliged to giant we have not 
enough more , for if, as we have just so much more 
religion as is sufficient to make us ((uarrelsome in 
leligious disputes, we had jet as miuh more as were 
sufficient to make us peaceable again after it, then 
we should be religious to purpose 

So that, in a woid, oui Ireing so religious as above 
IS only an unhappy middle composition between the 
inqmiing and fully-informed Christian on one hand, 
and the caieless, indiffeient, unconcerned temper 
that takes up with anything on the othei hand. 
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And this I take to be a just though shoit account 
of our diff'ei elites in England about religion 
It might 1 k! a very useful question to start lieie, 
namely, where will all oiii unhappy differentes end ^ 
I, that am not wdling to gue the woist-natuied an- 
swer, wheie the best and kindest will liold watei, 
am for the picsent disposed to aiisvtei in gcneial, 
lather than descend to paitunlais, m/ , in heaven 
There all out unkind, uiuhiistian, unneighbouily, 
unhrotheilv diffeiences will end W’e shall fieely 
shake hands there with many a paidoned simiei that 
heie we hid stand off, enihiate nianv a publican 
that here we tliink it a dishoiioui to conveise w'lth , 
see many a heait th.it we have hioken heic, with 
(ensuies, lepioaihings, and icvilings, niride whole 
again by the halm of the same Redeemers blood 
'riieie we shall see that there have been other 
dock* than those of oiii fold, othei piilhs to heaven 
than those we shut men out fiom , that those we have 
excommunicated h.ive been taken into that supeiioi 
coimnuiiion , and those we have placed at oiii left 
hand have been theie sumniont'd to the nglit hand , 
all sepaiations will be tlieie taken away, .iiicl the 
iiiiiid of eveiy ('hiistiaii be entiiely leconciled to one 
anotlici , no divisions, ,o diffeic'iiccs. no chrtigiiig 
sinceie nniids with hvpociisv, oi einbiacing painted 
hvpociltes ten saints, eveivthing to lie schmi and to 
he known as it leally is, and bv a clear light , none 
will clesiic to deceive, none lie subject to be dec-eivecl 
Thcie we shall look upon all we have done and 
said 111 piejudice ot the chaiactci of our hiethren 
vvitli a just change, and sutfinently lepaii to one an- 
olhei ail the iiijuiioiis things we have said, oi indeed 
but thought, ot one anothei, h\ lejoicing in the 
comnioii felicitv and piaising the Sovcieign Glorv 
that had leceived those we had foolishly lejected, 
and let those into the same heaven whom we had, in 
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the abundance of our pride and the penury of our 
chanty, shut out 

How many actions of men which we, seeing onl\ 
then outside, have now censured, shall we find there 
by that penetration that cannot err, be accepted for 
then inside sincciity ^ How many an opinion that 
vve coudenin hcie shall we see then to be orthodox f 
In a woid, how many coiitiadicting notions and 
piiiKiples which we thoiicrht iiu onsisteiit with true 
icligioii shall wo find then to be reconcilable to 
themselves, to one another, and to the fountain of 
tiuth ? 

All the difficulties in oui conceptions of things in- 
visible will then be explained . all the doctrines of 
the innnutability of the Ihvme counsels will then be 
leconcilable to the changeable events of things, and 
to the varieties often happening in the woild The 
unchangeableness of the Eteinal dcciecs will then 
appeal , and vet the efficacy of piaying to God to 
do this, or not do that, to paicion, forgive, spare, 
and forbeai, which we now say is inconsistent with 
those unchangeable deeiees, shall Ix' leeoncilable 
to that iinchaiigeableiicss in a manner to us now 
inconceivable 

And tins is the foundation of what I now advance, 
VI/ , that 111 heaven all our diffeieiices iii leligion will 
be reconciled, and will be at an end If anj man 
ask me whethei tliev cannot be endeef hefoie, I an- 
svvci, if we weicall thoroughly convinced that thej 
would be reconciled then, vve should certainly put an 
end to them befoie , but it is impossible to be done. 
Men's convictions of the gicatcst and most certain 
ti utils aie not equal to one anothei, oi ecjual to the 
weight and sigmfitaiicy of those truths , and there- 
fore such a geneial effect of this affaii cannot be 
expected on this side of time 

There is one very gioat reconciler of religious dif- 
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ferences in this world, which has sometimes been 
made use of by Providence to heal the bleaches in 
Christian chanty among religious people, and it is, 

f enerally speaking, very eftcctual, but it is a bittci 
raught, a potion that goes down with gieat re- 
luctance, and that is peisecution This generally 
reconciles the different es of Christians about the 
lesser matters in lehgion The piiinitive churches, 
while under the Roman persecutions, had a much 
greater harmony among themselvt^s, and \ciy few 
schisms and dn isions broke out among them When 
they did differ in any particiilai jioints, they wiotc 
healing epistles to one anothei, contended wuth 
modesty and with charity, and lefeired willingly 
then notions to be decided by one anothci They 
did not separate communion, and excommunicate 
whole churches and nations, for a dispute about the 
celebiation of Easter, or uiuhurch one anothei for 
the qtiestion of recen ing and rohapti/.ing of penitents, 
as was aflerw'aids the case The furnace of affliction 
burnt up all that dross, the fury of then persecutois 
kept tlieii minds bumble, their zeal for religion hot, 
and tbeir affection for and chanty to one another 
increased as their libeity and then iiumbei were 
lessened 

. Thus Bishop Ridley and Bishop Hoopci, the first 
a rigid Church of Phigland bishop, the other almost 
a Presbyterian, or at least a Calvinist, like Peter and 
Paul, differed hotly, and withstood one another to 
tlie face in the very beginning of the Refoimatioii , 
but w'hen they came to bum foi then religion, hre 
and faggot showed them the reconcilableness of all 
their disputes, convinced them tliat it was possible 
foi both to hold fast tlic truth in siiiccritv and yet 
entertain differing notions of the rites and outsides 
of the Divine economy, and at the stake they ended 
all then disputes, wrote healing letteis to one an- 
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other, and became fellow-inartyi', and confessors for 
that veiy profession which was so intermixed with 
censure and dislike befoie 

And let all that think of this remedy remember 
that whenever these quarielsoine Christians come, by 
pel secution or any other incident, to lie thus locon- 
ciled in then chanty, they find always a great deal 
to ask paidon of one another foi until respect to 
what IS past, .ill their violence, heat of ?eal, and 
much moie he.it of passion, all then breach of chni- 
it\, then icpioaches and censures and hard words, 
which hare passed betwcHin them, will only then 
sci\e to bung them together with moie affection, 
and to embiaee more warmly , foi, depend upon it, 
all the differences in religion among good men (for 
I do not mean essential, cloctririal, and fundamental 
diffeienees), sei\e only to make them all ashamed of 
themselves at last 

OF THE WONDERFUL F;XCELLENCY OF NEGA- 
TIVE RELIGION AND NEGATIVE VIRTUE 

Negatne cirtue sets out like the Pharisee with 
“God, I thank thee,” it is a piece of lehgious 
page.intiv, a jointed baby dressed up gay, but, 
striyiped of its gewgaws, it appears a nakecl lump, 
fit only to please children and deceive fools 'T is 
the hope of the hypociite, it is a cheat upon the 
neighbourhood, a dress for without doois, for ’t is 
of no use w'lthni , ’t is a mask put on foi a character, 
and as generally it is used to cheat others, ’tis so 
Ignorantly embraced that we cheat even ourselves 
with it 

111 a word, negative virtue is positive vice, at least 
when it IS made use of iii any of the two last cases; 
namely, eithei as a mask to deceive others, or as a 
mist to deceive oui selves If a man were to look 
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back upon it to see in wliat part he could take up his 
nest, or lay a foundation of hope foi the satisfaction 
of his mind as to futiiie things, he would find it 
the most uiuoiiifoitablo toiitiitioii to go out of the 
world with that any man in the world can think 

The reason is plain , tonipaie it with the pub- 
lican, whom such a mail despises “ Here is my 
landlord a di inikard, one of my tenants is a thief, 
Mich a pool man is a sweaici, siuh a lull man a 
blaspheinet , such a tradesman is a cheat, such a 
justice of the peace is an athei-.t, such a lakisli 
fellow IS turned liighwavman, such a beau is de- 
bauched , hut I — I that am clothed in negatives, 
and walk in the light of iiiv own vanity — I live a 
sohei, regulai, ictiied life, I am an honest man , I 
defiaiid nohodj , no man evei lieaicl me sweai, oi 
an ill woid come out of my mouth. I nevei talk 
11 religiously <n piofaiielj, and I am novel missed out 
of Hiy seat at chinch (tocI, I thank thee' I am 
not debauched, I am no liighwavnian, no niindeiei,” 
A:c Now, what is the- diffeiciicc of all these'' I 
must confess, speaking of all these togcthei, and of 
what IS usually the end of them, I think a man had 
bettei be any of them, nay, almost all of them to- 
gethei, than the man liim'>elf, and niv reason is in 
a few words as follows 

All these know themselves to be wicked persons, 
conscience, though foi a time oppiesied and kept 
undei, yet upon all occasions tells them plainly what 
their condition is, and oftentimes they ie[)ent T'ls 
ticic, sometimes they do not , God is pleased some- 
times to tieat them in the vindictive attiibute, and 
they aie cut off in then crimes, insensible and stupid, 
without a space oi a heart to re[)ent , and therefore 
let none take hope in their profligate living fioin 
what I am going to sav 

Again, otheis, though thev do lepent, and God is 
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pleased to give tlicm the giace to return to Him as 
penitents, come to it very late, and sometimes under 
a severe hand, as peihaps on a deathbed, or under 
some disastei, and oftentimes at the gallows 

But still, I sa^, those men, though they sin, the}- 
do it as a ciime, and when they come to he told of 
it often they aie bimight to lepent But the nega- 
tne Chiistian I speak of is so full of himself, so 
peisuaded that he is good enough, and icligious 
enough already, that he has no thoughts of any- 
thing unless it he to pull off his hat to God Almighty 
now' and then, and thank Hun th.it he has no need 
of Him 'Hits IS the opiate that doses his soul even 
to the last gasp , and it is ten thousand to one but 
the lethal gK dieani shoots him thiough the gulf 
at oncv, and he neiei opens his o\es till he aiiucs 
in that light wheie all things aie naked and open , 
where he sees too late that he has been a cheat to 
himself, and has been hurried hv his own [iride in a 
cloud of negatives into a state of positive destine tion 
without lemecly 

I am TCciduig no paitieulni man's fate. God foi- 
bid ' I lestiain it to no e inumstames, I jioint out 
no pcisoiis , it IS too solemn a thing to make it a 
satire , 't is the state, not the man, I speak of I.et 
the guilty apply it to themselves, and the piond 
good man humble himself and avoid it 

I have ohsci v'cd that many fall into this case by 
the excessive vainly of being thought well of by 
then neighhouis, obtaining a ehaiaeter, Itc It is 
a delusion very fatal to many , a good n.ime is in- 
deed a piecious ointment, and in some cases is hettei 
than life But with your paidon. Mi Negatue, it 
must he a good name for good deeds, oi otherwise 
a good name upon a bad life is a [lainted whore, 
that has a gay (ountenance upon a rotten, diseased, 
coriupted caicass 
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Much to be preferred is the geneial slander of a 
prejudued age and a state of iinivei'sal ealiimny, 
where the mind is tree from tlie gmlt they charge 
Such a man, though the woild spits upon and 
dcspisch him, looks in with tomfoit, and looks up 
with hope 

Hi( mums aen<"us esto. 

Nil constirt sibi, nuILi |>Hnts<<r€ < ulpa — HoRArE 

(General contempt, unuersal repio.ich, is a life 
that lequires a wot Id of <ouiage and steadiness of 
mind to suppoit . but Ik' tins mv poition in this 
woild, with a lieait th.if does not lejiroaih me with 
the guilt, mucli latlui tlian to Ik- a man ot negatives 
oiib, and who all the woild (aicsscs with then good 
wishes and good opinion, but is Inmself empty of 
real virtue, a li\potiite at iiottom, a clieat, and 
under tlie delusion of it, whose poition is with 
hypocrites, and who can neithoi look in, oi look up, 
with pleasiiie, lull must look witlioiit liimselt, tor 
all that can be called good, eithei by otbeis oi by 
himself 

As nt the gieat and last dn\ the seirets of all 
hearts shall be disdosed, so I am peisuaded the 
opinion we have of one anothei beie, will be one of 
the things whith will be tbtie, and jieiliajis not till 
then fully lei titled , and we shall be there thoi onghh 
enhghteiietl, we shall find looni to see that we have 
been rnuth mistaken in oni notions of virtue and 
vice, leligion and iricligion, in the cliaiaeteis of oui 
iieighlxiuiN Xiul I jiiii [leisunded we shall see many 
ot our axicpiRiiitances pkued at the right hand of a 
righteous .Judge, whose chaiatteis we have oppressed 
with slaiideis, and who we have eensoiiouslv placed 
at His left hand here . and main a painted hypo- 
crite, who has insulted his neighbour with, “Stand 
off, 1 am holier than thou,” oi whom he has tuiiied 
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fiom with disdain, and with a “This publican'” 
placed at the left hand, who we made no doubt we 
should have seen at the light hand in triumph 

This IS a suppoit to the mind of a good man, even 
when his enemies, as David says, “ gnash upon him 
with then teeth, and have him in derision,” that is 
to say, when he is lun do«n by iiniveisal clamour, 
and damned by the tongues of men, even foi this 
woild and anothei 

Happy the man, who with exalted soul. 

Knows how to rate the gre^it* the prosp'rous fool. 

Who < an tlu insults of the street contemn. 

And values not the rage or tonguts of men 
He, Ilk* the sun, ixists on his own flame. 

And, when In dies, is to hmiselt a fame 

But take this with you as you go, that as negative 
praise will hmid no man tomfoit, so negative viitiie 
will not suppoit the mind under universal contempt 
Scandal is much worse than slandei , foi the fiist is 
founded upon leal guilt, the othci attacks innocence 
Nothing IS a scandal, hut what is tiue , nothing is a 
slamlci, hut what is false 

He that fortifies himself against lepioach, must 
dolt with a (eitain leseiveuf leiil and solid virtue 
and piety , it must be uprightness and integrity 
that must preserve bun , nothing but a fund of what 
IS good can suppoit the mind under the leproach of 
being all that is bad , I do not mean neitbei that 
the man must be peifect, have no follies oi failings, 
have made no excuisions, have nothing to be laid 
to the charge of his character, for where then shall 
the man be found I am speaking of'' And I may 
be said to be describing the black swan, a person 
that is not, and nevet was to lie found , but the 
light wav of judging men, and the way which alone 
can be just, is to judge of them by their general 
conduct , and so a man may m his own mind lustly 
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denoniinatc himself as e\erv good aehon does not 
denomiiifilf me to he h good man, so neither does 
e^ery failing, e\er\ lolR, no. not e\civ scandalous 
action, deiiomiimte mc‘ a hv[MHiite, oi a wicked 
man . otherwise some of the most eminent saints in 
Sctiptuie, and of e\eiy age since the Sciiptiiie was 
wntten, arc gone to the de\il, and ’twill be haid to 
saj there w as e\ ei a good man in the w orld 

But 1 letuiii to ni\ siibjca t, the negative good 
man , and Ic-t me examine him a little in his just 
chaiactei, in liis londnct. public and jnivate He is 
no diunkuid. hut is into\icatc-d with tiie piicie of his 
own worth , he is a good neighboni, a (omiiion aibi- 
tiator .uid peaceniakci in otliei families, but a emsed 
t\iaiit in his own , he appeals in a public ])lace of 
woisliip toi a show, but nevei eiiteis into Ills closet 
and shuts the door aliout him, to pia> to Him that 
sees in secicl . he is ccneied with the vaiiigloi ions 
and ostentatious p.iit of (haiitv, but does all his 
alms befoie men. to be seen of them, he is might) 
cage! Ill the duties of tlie second table, lint logaid- 
less of tlie hist . appeal ingK leligious to lie seen and 
taken notice of In men. hut between God and his 
own soul no intciconisc , no communication What 
IS this man ^ and what comfoit is thmi of the life 
he lives? He knows litt'e. oi pel liapis nothing, of 
faith, lepentaiue, and aChiisti.m moititied life, in 
a wold, he is a man peifect m the circumstances of 
lehgion, and peifectlv a stiangci to the essential 
pait of lehgion 

'I’ake this man’s c onvcasntion ajiiut, ciitei into the 
private and letiied pait of it, what notions has he 
of misspent houis, and of the natuial letliix of all 
our minutes, on to the gic-at centie and gulf of life, 
eteinitv? Does lie know how to pot a light value 
upon time ^ Docs he estcaan it the hfe-hlood of Ins 
soul, as It i-eally is, and act in all the moments cif it, 
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as one that must account foi them ? Alas ' this is 
of no weight with such a man , he is too full ot him- 
self to enter into any notions about an actoiint, 
cither for misspent time, or anything else misdone , 
but peisuathng hiinsolf that he never did anything 
amiss, entei tains no notion of judgment to (onie, 
eternity, oi anv thing in it 

What room has a man to expiate, in his thoughts 
upon so immense and inconteivable a subject as that 
of eternal duiatioii. whose thouglits aie all taken up, 
and swelled top-full with his own extiaoidinaiy self? 
It would be impossible' foi .in\ man m tlie woild to 
entei tain one pioud thought of liimself, if he had 
but one right idea of a fiiiine state Could such 
a man think th.it anvtlung in him, oi anything he 
could do, could puichase foi him a felicity that was 
to last to etei nif j Wh.it' that a man should be 
capable in one moment (foi life is not that in length 
conifiared to eteinitv ) to do anvthing foi which he 
sliould deseive to be made h.appy to eteniitv '' 

If, then, \ou can foi in no ecpiality Ik'Iwcoii what 
he can do and wli.it he shall lecene. less can it be 
founded upon his negative viitue, oi what he has 
foiboiiie to do , and if neithei liis negative nor his 
positive piet} can be eijual to the lewaid, and to the 
eternity that rewaul is to last foi, what then is 
lx!comc' of the Ph.aiisee'' he must think no more of 
himself, foi all his boasts , neither of his negatives 
not his positives, but of a iich unbounded giace, that 
lew.aids atcoiding to itself, not according to what we 
can do, and that to be judged at the last daj ac- 
coiding to oui woiks, if literally understood, would 
be to be undone, but we aie to be judged by the 
sineeiity of oui i epeiitanee, to be rewaided according 
to the infinite giace of God, and puichase of Christ, 
with a state of blessedness to an endless eternity 
Indeed this eternity is not a meditation suitable 
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to the injiii I am talking of, ’tis .i sublime thought, 
which his bloated iiiKifTinatioii has tieier descended 
to oi engaged in , ami when it comes be is like to 
have as little comfort of it as he has had thought 
about it 

This thought of eternity raises new ideas in niy 
mind, ami I cannot go foiward without a digression 
upon so important a subjeit, it the leadei appio\es 
the thought, he will not (jtiatrel about its being a 
digression 

ETERNITY 

Hail ' mighty (irde, uni oik cued .iliyss. 

Centre of worlds to lomo. and gr.iM ot this , 

Great guU ot Nature, in whosi mighty womb, 

Lies all that thing < alU d P.ist, that nothing ( <iiled To come 

Ever and never, Iwith li< gun in tin i , 

The weak d< si riptioii ot eteriiitv, 

Merc sounds which onU inn thv hriiig coiitess , 

For how should hnitc words lint inhnite t xpre ss* 

Thou art duration's iiiudcrn ii.iiiic , 

To be, or to h.oc been, in tlicc arc all the sniic 

Thy oirdc holds the prc-existiiit shite 
Of all that 's earl} , or that shall he Kite 
Thou know’st no past or tiitiire , all in thci. 

Make up OIK point Eternity 

And, it things niort il measure things sublime. 

Arc all one great ubiciiiity ol I n c 

To end, begin, be bcirn, and die. 

The accidents of tmu and liti 

Are nonsense in Ihv spcce h. Etc riiitv' 

Swallows them all. in thee tht\ end the ir strife 
In thee the ends ot Nature torin one line. 

And generation wnth corruption join 

Ages of life desenbe thy state in vain. 

Even death itselt, in thee, lives o’er again 
Thy radiant, bright, unfadeal taee. 

Shines over universal space 

All limits from thy vast extent must flee. 

Old everlasting 's but <i ]Miint to thee , 

Ten everlastings make not one F,ternit\ 
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To thee things past exist as things that are , 

And things to come, as if they were , 

Thou wast the first great when, while there was yet no where 
Even time itself ’s a little ball of spat e. 

Borrowing a flame from thy illustrious fate, 

Which, wheeling round, in its own t irt It burns. 

Rolls out from thy first spring, and into thee returns 

What we have been, and what we are. 

The present and the time that ’s past. 

We ean resolve to nothing here. 

But what we are to be in thee at last 

Deeds soon shall tlit , however nobly done. 

And thoughts of men, like as themselves deeay ; 

But time will n to i teriiity roll’d on. 

Shall never, never, never waste away 

Years, ages, months, weeks, days, and hours 
Wear out, and words to number them shall fail. 

One endless all the wild aeiount devours. 

And thy vast unit easts up all the tale 
Numbers as t.ir as numbe rs run 
Are all in thj a< eouiit but one. 

Or rather are thy reek'nmg gist begun 

Thou art the life of immortality. 

When time itself drowns and expires m thee 
All the great actions of aspiring men. 

By whieli they build that trifling thing ealled fame. 

In thy embrace lose all their where and when. 

Reserving not so much as a mere empty name 

How vain are sorrows of a human state. 

Why mourn th’ afflicted at their fate * 

One-* jKiint, one iiioiuent ’s longer far 
Than all their days ot sorrow shall appear, 

When wrapt in wonders we shall se c , 

And raeuisure their extent by thee 

In vain are glorious monuments <>f fume, 

Whieh fools erect t' immortalise a name , 

Not half a moment when compared with thee. 

Lives all their fanemd immortality 

Start back, my soul ' and with some horror view, 

If with these eyes thou ean’st look through, 

Inquire what gives the pain of loss a sting, 

Even heU itself 's a hell, in no one other tiling 
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Then with a brightness on thy fat e. 

An emanation from that jflorioiis pl.ite, 

\ ]oy which no dark cloud can overcast. 

And which Ktc rnity itself cannot outlast. 

Keflcc t, my soul ' Duration tlwt lls on hi^h, 

An^ he avtii itself s made he aeon, by blest Eternity 

But to the pill pose in hand, foi I li.ivc not done 
with this ni.in of neoatnes yet And now let us 
hiiiifr him nunc neaih and Ncnoiisly to a toiueise 
with tVie nivisihle woild He looks into it with 
horror and chcadtul appiehcmsions, as Feliv, when 
St. Paul leusoind of teinpci aiu c, righteousness, and 
ot |udgment to conn I'elix was a riioial heathen, 
that is to say, a man of negatiMs, like him 1 am 
speaking ol What was them the ease’' He 
liemhlecl Pi ay, what is it icasonahle to think 
I'ellx Liemhlecl at ^ If 1 iihiy gi'e in\ opinion, who 
am but a veiyiiieaii cxpositoi of texts, it was this 
oi fioniething like it 

Felfx w<is a pliilosophcu as well as a man of power , 
and hv his wisdom, as also bv Ins leveienee of the 
gods, which at Miat time was the sum of lehgion, 
had lieen a man of nioials, a ni.in that had piactised 
tenijieiaiice and i ighteoiisness, as the life which was 
uiicjuestionahK to he lewauled by the pcnyeis above 
with an KIvsian felicity, th it |s to say, ateoidiiig to 
the Roman maxim, that the gculs weie the lewaiders 
ot y II lue 

But when the blc'ssed Apostle came to reason with 
I'elix bow unlikely it was that these negatives should 
[luiclijcsc oiii happnic--. heic'aftei, lie showed him 
tlial the gods coulcl not be in debt to us fm tlie 
piutice ot viituc', winch w.is indeed no iiioie than 
liMiig most suitable to oui ie,ison , that a life of 
viitue and tempeiaiiee was its own rewaid, by giving 
a healthy body, a deal head, a coniposed life, ifet , 
fitting the man foi all othei woilclly enjoynients 
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adequate to his leason and his present felicity as a 
man But eternal happiness must come from another 
spring, namely, from the infinite, unbounded giate 
of aproioked God, ulio having elected a righteous 
tribunal, where cvciy heait should be seaiched, and 
wheie eveiy tongue would (onfess itself guilty, and 
stand self-condemned Jesus Christ, whom Paul 
preached, would sepaiate such as by faith and le- 
pentance lie had biought home and united to Him- 
self by tbe grace of adoption, and on the foot of 
His having hud down His life a laiisom foi them, 
had appointed tlicm to salvation 

When poor negative I'Vhx heaid of this, and that 
all his philosofihv, his tenipeiance, and iighteous- 
ness, if it had been ten thousan<l tunes as great, 
would weigh nothing and plead nothing foi him at 
that ludicatuie, and that he began to see the justice 
and leason of this, for P.iul leasoned him into it , 
I say, when he s<iw this, he ticmbled indeed, as well 
he might, and as all negative peojile will 

What a stiange idea must that Phaiiscc have of 
God, who went up with the pnbhcan to the temple 
to piay ’d' is ollM'i vabh- he went with a good stock 
of assurance in his face th.it could come to the altar 
as he did, not to off'ei any saiiifiie , we do not find 
he earned <inv ofleiing, oi iK'spoke the piiest to 
make aiiv atonement , he w.uited no piiests to make 
any confession to Good man, as he thought he 
was, he had no siii', to confess, ln‘ rathei came up 
to the altai to even accounts with heaven, and like 
the otliei man in the Gospel, tell God that he had 
fulfilled the whole law', and had done all those things 
that were conim.inded, even fiom his youth , so, as 
before, ho only pulled off his hat to his God, and 
let Him know that theie was nothing between them 
at pieserit, and awav he goes about bis business. 

But the pool wretch whom he despised, and whom 
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lie liad left behirnl him, foi hg durst come no further, 
acted quite ailothei pait lie had at fiist, indeed, 
in sense of Ills dull, tesolicd to f^o up to the temple , 
but when he saw I he splendoui and nmjestv of God 
represented by the f^loiy of that elevated building, 
I saj, when lie saw that, though a gicat w'ay off, 
and then looked into his own heait, all his negative 
confidences failing him, and a sense of miserable 
ciicumstances conutig upon him, he stops short, and 
with a hlow of letlcction, and peifcctlv unniixcd 
with any of the I’haiisee’s piide, he looks down in 
humility, hut lifN up Ins heait in a penitential faith, 
with a “ Uoul, he meiiirnl to me a sninei ” 

He re was faith, lepentance, ilutv, and confession, 
all (on)oined in one a< t, and the man's woik was 
done at once, he went aw.iv just died When the 
negative I’liaiisee went home, the self-same vain 
wi'cteh that he came out, willi “God, I thank thee,” 
in his mouth, and a mass of pride in his he.irt, tliat 
nothing could coimncc 

In what gloi Kills colours do the tSciiptuies upon 
all ocaisioiis lepiescmt those two haiid-in-hand 
giaces, faith and lepentauce ' 'I'here is not one 
mention of faith in the whole Nriptnic but what is 
recommending some wav oi olhti to oiii admnation 
and to oiii piactiee, 't is the foundation and the 
top-stone of all leligioii, the light liand to lead and 
the left hand to siqipoit, in the whole joiiiiicv ot a 
Christian, even thiough this woild and info the 
next 111 a woicl, 'tis the sum and suhstaiue ot 
the Gospel foimdation 

Religion seems to have been fonndul upon thiee 
estahlislimeiits in tlu> world, in rdl which the terms 
of life are laid down at the end of oui acceptance 
of it 

The fiist establishment was with Adam m Para- 
dise , the terms of wliicdi vveie, “ Forbcai and live ” 
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The second establishment was with the ehildien 
of Israel, in the giving of the Law , the terms of 
which were, “ Do and live ” 

The third establislnnent is that of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ , the tei nis of which are, “ Believe and 
live.” 

So that, 111 a woid, faith is the substance and 
fulfilling of Gospel leligion, the plan of righteous- 
ness, and the gi eat edit lent of eternal life lad me 
break out hcie upon this glorious subject, and pardon 
the excursion, I entreat you 


FAITH 

Hail ' mystu , realising vision, hail ’ 

Heaven’s diiplic at» , eternity’s entail , 

God’s reprt S( iitative to hand ns on. 

And for us i laim a station n< ar His throne 

Not the < t< rnal battknients of brass, 

Gat< s, a H hole hi II of <li uls could ncvt r pass , 

Not angels, not tin bright seraphii tram, 

Which drove out Adam from the sacred plain , 

Not all the flaimiig swords He.iten ever drew, 

Shall shut thee out, or intercept thy view 

Boldly thou scal’st the adamantine wall, 

Where heaps of tainting suppliants fall. 

Where doubt has thousands and ten thous.inds slain. 

And hypcK'rites kniK k hard in vain 

.Soaring above the dark abyss of fear. 

Quite out of sight, behind thou le.iv’st di apair. 

Who tainting, and unable to keep pace. 

Gives up the price, gives out the race. 

Faints by the wav, and fainting cries, 

I can’t, and so tor tear of dying, dies 

While thou, on air of hope, fanning thy wings. 

With gentle gales of joy, from whence a.ssuranee springs. 
Mount ’st on, and passing all th’ eethereal bounds. 

Thy head with beatific rapture crowns 

Great pilot of the soul, who goes before 
The d^gers of the dreadful voyage t’ explore, 
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Enters the very })lacc, and when *t is there. 

Sends back expresses to support us here, 

Neffotiates pt lu ( , plains the great pledge of love, 
And gets it ratified alxive 

With awful (onfid(iK( at Hca\tn\ high throne, 

It rather humbly ( hums than merely prays 
Pleads, privnuses, and tails them nil its <»wn, 

And trusts to have, (v<n tiun, when Heaven denies 


On earth what wonders has it wrought ' 

Rather w’hat wonders has it not " 

It has parted rivers, dried un sois. 

Made hills of tlmse , and walls of tluse 
And it to this gr< at mount iiii it should s iv , J 

“ Move oft, O hill, aiul roll to \oiuh r stu " J 

The sea find mount itn, io4> must l>oth otav ) 

If towanls luHVii) it looks, ! is n< \ r in vain, 

Irom till Hit 't li.is broutflil Jowii fiK, ’f lias brought down 
rain. 

And thither it asiiiids iii Hanu .igain 

Its influiiKi IS so sigoroiis and iiiUnst, 

It pk n ( s all till Ik gatn i s ot si iisi 
Things (inili iiiiisiblt to sight itsiis, 
riiings ililhi lilt pi rioriiis with lase 
Things uiipi.ru ptilili to us it knows. 

Things utti'rU inipossihli it doi s 
Things unititi lligibli it uiiili rslaiids, 

Things high {sk|)i nor to ilsi It ) , oiiiiiiiimis. 

Things III tlikiiisi 111 s iiiuiatiir.il ri i oiii ilos. 

We.ikni ss to sin iiglli, intl to its sorrows siiiilrR, 

Hopi s .ig mist liopi , ,iikl III ill sp,iii s ri sigiii il. 

And s)iili ot stoniis without, it i ilin^ Ilk iiilllli 


Shv, Iiiihoni lump wliil (nils tin Ihimi , 

In .ill \ .ini 1 11 s (Ik s mil - 
What woudir-workiug It.iiiil tin power siippln-s - 
N.itun .mil ri.ison s pist sm prist 


Naturi aiiil riusoii )oni thii h.md m h.imi, 

.^iid to tin lust Joiiiiiiion stoop till muiil 
Hut iioithiri.m tin workings miili isUmd, 

\nd in tin swith r p.u i llii.u li .n 'st thim both behind 
I was from ths motion tortihid lij Ihii, 

I’ftirasktd lia\i to w.iik iijioii thi si.i. 

Whin his great Lord saiil, •I'l.iiii," mil haitli s.ud “Go ” 

VVh.it hiart loulil ti-ir- What i ow.iril tongui s n . Iio - ’ 

Holdly hi slipt upon tin How mg wini. 

And mig/it hine iminlkd (hroiigli hn or fhroogli the grave 
While Ht stood b> who had tin powir to sa\i ^ 
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But soon as Peter lost his hold of thee, 

He sunk like lead into the sea 

All thy mo^nttK jiower disptrst and gone. 

The heavenly charm uas broke, and Pettr quite undone , 
And had not hel}) btc ii pist at hand, 

Peter had gone, the nearest ^va> to land 

Made up of wonders, and on bonders fi\cd, 

Of contradicting qualitic s thou ’rt niixi d 
Small as a grain, >ct as a inoiintam great, 

A child in growth, ><t as a giant strong , 

A beggar, yet above a king in state 
Of birth but short, ^et in duration long 
How shall we reconcile thee to our sense 
Here thou wouhrst p iss for rnc re impertinenee 
Tliy teasing nature would lh> c ncl deleat. 

So humble, and vet so iinportun.ite 

See the gr< at te st oi taith, lh<‘ gn .lUst sure, 

that Heaven e cr put a mortal to endure 

She erud, she begged, nav she believed and prajed, 

Wt long negleetccl, and as long d< nied , 

At list, as if < omrminded to desjKur, 

She' ’s almost told it was not in His powe'r, 

That she was out ot His commission )>li(ed, 

Shut out by Heave n, b^ rue e ae ( iirst 
Woman ' I am not sent to thee ' 

Woman ' them hast no share m Me ' 

Was ever creature born, but tins, (cuihl hear 
Such words proi lamied freiin Heaven and not dt^spair 

But still she pr.ivs, adheres, petitions, erics. 

And on the Hand that thrusts her bae k relies 
Till moved, as 't veere, with her unpertinenc e , 
fie calls lie r dog, .ind e Inlle ngts he r sense , 

To tc'll her whether siieh as she an fed, 

With food appropriate, or the liouseholei bn ad 

But dll was one , her faith so ofte n tried, 

Too strong (o fad, t<M> firm to be dt me d 
She follows still, allows hereniteasl state, 

Tlie more thrust oft, the more miuortunalc 
Kvtry repulse she meets, revives her prajtr 
And she builds hope because she \ bid despair , 

He call her dog, she calls herstdf so too. 

But pleads as such the fragmc.nts that arc due 
The ease so doubtful, the repulse so long. 

Her sex so w^eak, and jet her faith so strong, 

Heaven yields ' The victory of faith \ obtained. 

And all she asked, and ail she sought lor, gained 
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Mysterious flame ' tell us from whence 
Thou draw’s! that i leaving corifidenc i , 

That strange, that irresistible desire 

That with siK li iiiagK font sets all the soul on fire , 

By whi< li thou ( rin’st to Hea\cn itself apply. 

In terras which Heaven itself tannot deny 

A power so gnat, an influenee so sure. 

Not Heavi 11 itself the wrestlings tan endure 
St ( how the struggling angel yields the da\ , 

When Jatob s faith bids Jacob pray 

Let me aloni , the heavenly vision tries 

No, no, says conquering faith, never without niy prize 

Heavtn yields ' Victorious faith prevailed, 

And all the blessings asked for he entailed 

Blest humble confident t, that finds the nay 
To know we shall be heard before we praj 
Hcuiv’n's high insur.uue-ofticc, where we give 
The premium faith, and then the grant ri't eive 

Stupendous gift ' from what strange spring below. 
Cun such a supe rii.itural )>roduet flow ' 

From Hcaieii, and Heaven alone it must derive , 
hor Heaven alone can keep its flame alivi 

No spring below can send out such a stream. 

No fire bt'low emit so bright a flame. 

Of nature and original divine , 

It does all othe r gifts of Ht„iven outshine 

Thou art the touelisbine of .ill other grate. 

No e oiinti rfe its < an kt e p tliv )>ai e 
The weighty standard of our be st desires. 

The true sublime, which e’ erv l)ri.ist inspires. 

By thee we rise to sueh a height of fl.ime. 

As neither thought e.in re.ieh nor language name. 
Such as St Paul himself < ould hardly know. 

Whether he really w as alive or no 

When clothed in raptures lifteei up by thee, 

H^ saw by faith, what none without it see 

Just Heaven, that in thv violenec delights. 

And easily distinguishes thy flights 

From the thin outside warmth of hjpoe rites. 

Approves, aeeepts, rewards, and feeds thv flinie. 

And gives this glorious witness to thy fame. 

That all our gifts are h,iUowcd by thy name 

By thee our souls on wings of )ov ascend. 

Climb tlie third heaven, an entraiiee there demand. 
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As sure those gates to thee shall open wide, 

As without thee we ’re sure to be denied 
No bars, no bolts, no flaiiiiiig swords appear. 

To shock thy conhdeiice, or move thj tear 

To thee the patent passage always free, 

Peter himselt received the ktjs from thte , 

Or, which we may ( one eive with miic h more ease. 

Thou art thyselt the gate, thyself the keys 

Thim was the fury ihariot, thine the steeds. 

That fetched Khjah from old Jordan's plains , 

Su( h a long journey siii Ii a voitiirc nei ds. 

And thou the sliady loaihinan held the reins 

Thine was the wondrous mantk he threw down. 

By which succcssnc mirac Ic s wen wrought. 

For 't was the prophet’s faith, and not his gown, 

Elisha so importunately sought 

Bright pole -stir of the soul, for eve r fixe d. 

The mind's sure guide , when .uixious and perplexed , 
When w indering m the abyss of thoughts and < ares. 
Where no w i\ out and no way in appears . 

When doubt and horror, the extremes of fear. 

Surround the soul, and prompt her to desjiair 

Thou shin'st aloft, ope ii’st a gleam of light. 

And show'st all heaven to our sight , 

Tlieai gild'st the soul with sudden siniles. iiid loj. 

And peace, that hell itself can ni 'er elestro> 

If all tills be to Ik‘ said, anil all indeed but a 
poetical tnfle upon this exalted subject, wliat is 
bei’oine ot oiii neoatiie Cbiistian in all this r 
There IS not a woid of iiegatue lelif^ion in all the 
deseiiption of faith, any nioie than tlicie is of faith 
in all oiii negative lehgioii 

Now let us follow this pool negative wutth to 
his deathlK'il, anil theio having \ei> little other 
notion of religion — for ’t is the fate ot those that 
trust to then negatives to have little else in their 
thoughts — if a good man eoine to t,dk with him, 
if he talks out of that way he puts him all into 
confusion , foi if he cannot swim upon the bladdeis 
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of his negatives he drowns immediately, or he buoys 
himself up aboie voiir rejiroofs, and goes on as 
befoie He is a little like the Polish Captain 
Uratz, who was exM-uted for the nmider of Mr. 
Thy line, wlio, when they talked to him of repen- 
tance and of Jesus Chiist, said he was of such and 
such a family, and he hoped God would have some 
respect to hiin as a gentleman 

But what must a poor ininistei do who, being filled 
with licttcM jinneiples, piays for tins vaingloiious 
man •* Must ne say, “ l,oid, acae))t tins good man, for 
he lias been no diimkaid, no sweaiei, no debauihed 
poison, he has been a just, a ehantable man, has 
done a gieat deal of good among Ins neighbouis, and 
newer wilfully yyionged anv man, he has not been so 
wicked as it is the custom of the times to be, noi has 
he shown bad cx.imples to otheis , Loid, be mereiful 
to this excellent good man"'' 

No, no, the pool since le minister knows better 
things, and if he piavs with him, he tin ns him cjuite 
inside out, lepicsents him as .i pom mistaken crea- 
ture, yy ho now sees that he is nothing, and has 
nothing III himself, but casts himself uitiiely, as a 
miserable lost sinnei, into the aims of a most mcici- 
fnl Sayiour, piaying to lie accepted on the merits of 
Jesus Christ, and no other, so that there is all his 
negative Imttom imiayelled at once, and if this is 
not his case it must be worse 
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OF LISTENING TO THE VOICE OF PROVIDENCE 

W E aic natmallv. backwaid to inform 
ourselves of our duty to our Maker 
and to ouiselvcs, it is a study we 
engage in with gicat reluctance, and 
it is but too agieeable to us, vihen wo 
meet with am diHiculty which we think gives us a 
just occasion to thiow off any faithci iiu]unies of 
that kind 

Hence I ubscive the wisest of men often iini into 
mistakes about the things which, speaking of icligion, 
we call duty, taking up slight notions of them, and 
believing they uncleistand enough of them, by which 
they lob themselves of the advantages as well as tom- 
foit of a fill tiler seaich , oi, on the othei hand, 
taking up with the geiieial knowledge of leligious 
pimciples, and the coninion duties of aChiistian life, 
aie satisfied with knowing what Ibev say is sufhcient 
to carry them to heaven, without iiujuiiing into those 
things which are helpful and assistant to make that 
strait path easy and pleasant to themselves, and to 
make them useful to othei s bv the way 

Solomon was quite of anothei opinion, when he 
bid Us cry after knowledge, and lift up oui voice foi 
iindei standing — dig for her as for silvci, and seaich 
foi hei as foi hid ticasure Itisceitain heie that he 
meant leligious knowledge, and it is explained in the 
very next wouls, with an entouiaging piomise to 
those that shall eiitei upon the search, viz, Then 
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shall thou irnfler''tan(l the fear of the Eortl, and find 
the knowledge of (rod 

I am ol opinion that it is oui unquestioned duty 
to inqinie aftei e\eivthing in our journey to the 
eternal habitation which God has permitted us to 
know, and tliiis to laise difficulties in the way of oui 
just scaich into Disine discoveries, is to act like Sol- 
omon’s sluggaid, who s,ulh, “Theie is a lion without, 
I shall be slain in the streets” (I’lov x\ii 13) 
That IS. he sits down in his ignorance, repulsed with 
iinaginaiv dillKullics. without making one step in 
the seaicli afler the knowledge which he ought to 
dig foi as foi hid ticasurc 

i,et us, then, be encoinagcsl to oui dutv , let us 
boldlv iiiquiie altei eveivlliing that God has per- 
mitted Us to know I giant that sc-cret things be- 
long to God, and I shall lahoui to keep mv due 
distarue. but I fiiiiih beheie that there aie no 
seciet things belonging to God, and which as such 
we aie foiliiddcn to iiKpine into, but what also are 
so piescived in skhcv that b\ all oui inijuiiies we 
cannot aiiive <il the knowledge ot them . and it is a 
most iiieuifiil, In well as wiv diNpensatioii, that we 
aie onl\ toiliul mquiiing attei those things which we 
cannot know, and tli.it ail those things aie effectually 
IcKked up tiom (nil knowledge which we are fot- 
bidden to iiiciuiie into 'I’lu case is bettei with us 
than it was with j\(lam We hace not the tiee of 
knowledge fust })lanted in oui view, ,is it were tempt- 
ing us with its heacitv, and within oui leach, and 
then a pi oliibitioii upon pain oi death, but blessed 
be God, we may eat of all the tick's in the gaiden, 
and all those of winch we aie not allowed to take 
aie placed both out of oiii sight and out of our 
leac h 

I am making wav heie to one of the tieesof saciecl 
knowledge, which though it inav giow m the thiek- 
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est of the ^^oor^, and he stiiiomided with some bnars 
and Ihoi iis, so as to j)latc it a little out of .sight, yet 
I hope to piove that it is our <luty to taste of it, 
and that the ^vay to < onie at it is Doth piactieable 
and plain 

But to wane the allogorv, as I am entering into 
the nicest seauh of l)i\ine things that perhaps the 
whole stheme of religion diiects iis to, it is absolutely 
netessaiy at oui entiaiue. if jiossible, to icmoie 
eveiv diffieulti, expLuii even piineiple, and lay 
down eveiv foundation so undeniably clcai, that 
nothing inav apjieai daik oi nivstenous in oui tiist 
conceptions of things — no stumbling- block be at 
the thieshold, and the luiiiiblc leadoi may meet 
with no lepulse fiom his own appi ehensions of not 
understanding what he is going to lead 

Listening to the voice of I’lovideiice is my siil> 
]cct , I am willing to snpjiose, in the fust place, that 
I am wilting to those who acknowledge the two 
giaiid principles upon whicli all leligion depemds 
1 That theie is a (iod, a fust gieat moving cause 
of all things, an ctcinal l*owei, piioi, and conse- 
cpieiitly supeiioi, to all powei and lieing fi That 
this eternal 1‘owei, which I call God, is the Creatoi 
and Goveinoi of all things, viz, of heaven and 
eai th 

To avoid needless distinctions conceinnig which of 
the peisons in the Godhead are c\i icised in the cre- 
ating power, and which in the goveining power, I 
offer that glorious text, I’sabii xxxiii (i, <as a repulse 
to all such cavilling incjuirics, wheie the whole Trin- 
ity IS plainly entitled to the whole c i eating wen k — 
“ By the Woid (God the Son) of the ].,oid (God the 
Father) were the heavens made, and all the host of 
them by the bieath (God the Ifoly Ghost) of His 
mouth ” 

Having thus presupposed the belief of the being 
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ajid the creating vioik of God, and declared that I 
am writing to such onl\ who aie leadv to own they 
belie\e that God is, and that He created the heaven 
and the caith, the sc-a and all that in them is, I 
think I need not make any pieanible to introduce 
the following [iiopositions, vi/ 

1 That tills ctein.d God guides by His provi- 
dence the vchole woild, which He has cieated by His 
power 

a That this 1‘toMdciuc manifests a particular 
caie over and (oii<ein in the goveining and diiecting 
man, the best and List cieated cieatiiie on eaith 
Natnial leligion pioves the tiis,t, levealed ichgion 
jiioves the last ot these hevond c ontiadietion Nat- 
iiial religion intiin.ites the iiecessit\ of a Providence 
guiding and go'cining the woild, fioiii the conse- 
([ueiice of the wisdom, pistice, prescience, and good- 
ness of the (Veatoi 

It would be absurd to conceive of God exerting 
infinite power to create a woild, and not concerning 
His wisdom, which is Ills piovideiue, in guiding the 
opeiations of Natuu', so as to preserve the order of 
Ills Cl cation, ,md tlie ohedunice and suboidination 
of conseipieiices and causes throughout the couise of 
that natuie, which is in ^lait the infinioi life of that 
creation 

Revealed religion has given such a light into the 
care and concern of tins I’lovideiicc, in an especial 
nmnnei, in and ovea that part of the cication called 
man, that we must likewise den\ jinnciples if we 
entei into disputes alioiit it 

Eoi him the peace of the cieation is preserved, 
the climates made liahitahle, the creatures subjected 
and made nouiishmg. all vegetative life made iiiedic- 
inal , so that indeecl the whole creation seems to be 
entailed ujion him as .in iiihentance, and given to 
him foi a possession, subjected to his authoiitv, and 
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governed by him as viceroy to the King of all the 
earth , the management of it is given to him as 
tenant to the gieat Proprietor, who is Loid of the 
manor, or Landloid of the soil And it cannot be 
conceived, without great inconsistency of thought, 
that this w'oild is left entiiely to man’s conduct, 
without the supei vising influence and the secret 
direction of the Cieatoi 

This I call Providence, to which I give the whole 
power of guiding and ditecting of the creation, and 
managing of it, bv man ulio is His deputy oi sub- 
stitute, and even the guiding, influencing, and over- 
luling man himscdf also 

Let ciitual aiinotatois entei into specific distinc- 
tions of Providence, and its way of acting, as they 
please, and as the foinialities of the schoolmen direct , 
the shoit description 1 slnill give of it is this, that it 
IS that operation of the powet, wisdom, justice, and 
goodness of God bv which He influences, governs, 
and directs not only the means, but the events, of 
all things which concern us in this world 

I sav it IS that opeiation, let them call it what 
they will, which acts tlius, I am no wa_\ concerned 
to show how it acts, oi why it acts thus and thus in 
paiticulai , we aie to leveience its sovereignty, as 
it IS the finger of God Himself, who is the Sovereign 
Diiector , and we arc to oliserve its motions, obey its 
dictates, and listen to its voice, as if is, and because 
it IS, particularly emplcned foi oin advantage 

It would be a veiy piojiei and useful obseivation 
here, and might take up much of this woik, to 
illustiate the goodness of I’rovidence, m that it is, 
as I saj, particularlv emplojed foi the advantage of 
mankind But as this is not the nmiti design, and 
will come in natuiallv ni eveiy pait of the work I 
am upon, I lefer it to the common infeiences, which 
are to be diawn from the particulais, as I go on. 
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It IS, indopfl, tlic most rational foundation of the 
whole design before me, it is therefore that wq 
. shoidd listen to tlie \oite of I’lovidencc, because it 
IS pnmipallv dcttiinined, and deteiinines all other 
things, fo] oui adwintage 

But I letuin to the main subject — the voice 
of I’lovideiue, the language oi the meaning of 
I’lov idencc 

Nothing IS moie fie(|iient than for us to mistake 
Providence, even in its most visible appearances, 
how easy, then, tllll^t it be to let its silent actings, 
winch peihaps aie the most pungent and significant, 
pass oil 1 ohseivation 

I am awuie ot the eiior many lall into, who, de- 
teinnnnig the uinveisal tinienev of events to Piovi- 
dence, and that not the minutest thing otcuis in the 
course of life hut hv the paiticul.u destination of 
Heaven, hv c oiise<|ueii( e entitle Piovidence to the 
efticiencv ot tlaii own follies, us if a [leison pie- 
siiiinng to siiiokc' Ills pipe m a inaga/ine of gun- 
povvdei should lepioach Piovidence with blowing up 
the castle, foi which indeed he ought to be hanged, 
OI a man leaving tiis house oi shop open in tlie 
night, should cti.uge Piovidence with appointing 
him to he lohhecl. and the like Nav, to cair\ it 
farther, evei> niuideici oi tlnef inav allege Piovi- 
denee, that dcteiiimu-s and diiects eveivthmg, 
diieeted him to such w u kc chiess . vvheieas Piovi- 
dence itself, iiotvv ithstanchiig the crimes of men, is 
activelv coiueiiied in no evil 

But I pass all tliesc' things , the snbjeet I am 
tieating upon is of anothei natuie 'I'he design heie 
IS to iiistiuet us in some paitieulai things lelating to 
Piovideiiee and its goveimnent of men in the vvoild, 
which it will be woifh oui while to ohseive, without 
iiuiuiimg how fai it does oi does not act m other 
methods 
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There is, it is true, a difficulty to shako off all the 
wry steps which people take to amuse themsehes 
about Providence, and for this reason I take so inuih 
pains at first to a\oid them Many men entitle 
ProMdenee to th]nj>s whuh it is not conceined about, 
speaking abstiactedl}' , but, which is a much worse 
erior, many also take no notice of those things which 
Providenie paitu ulaily, and even in a \eiy lemaik- 
able manner, distinguishes itself by its concern in 
If Piovideiice guides the woild, and diiects the 
issues and events of things , if it commands causes 
and foims the c oiiiiectioii of ciicumstanccs m the 
woild, as no man that owns the principles mentioned 
abo\e will deny , and, .d)o\e all, if the general scope 
of Piovideiice, and of the goveiiiment of the woild 
bv its indueiKC, be foi our .idvantage, then it fol- 
lows, necessaiilv, that it is oui business and our In- 
tel est to listen to its voice 

By listening to the voice of Ihovideiue, I mean to 
study its ineaiiing in eveiy ciicumstance of life, in 
everv event , to learn to understand the end and de- 
sign of Piovideiice in eveiything that happens, what 
is the design of Piovideiice in it lespccting ourselves, 
and what oui duty to do upon the particulai occa- 
sion that offeis If a man weie in daiigei of diowii- 
irig in a shipwrecked vessel, and Providence presented 
a boat coming towaids biin, he would scaice want to 
be told that it was his business to make signals of 
(listless, that the pc^ople in the said boat might not 
pass bv Ignorant of his condition, and give him no 
assistaiK^e , if he did, and omitted it, he viould have 
little cause to concern Piovideiice in his luin 

There is certainly a rebellion against Providence, 
which Heaven itself will not aluavs conceiii itself to 
overrule, and he that Ihiows himself into a rivei to 
diown himself, he that hangs himself up to a beam, 
he that shoots himself into the head with a pistol, 
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shall die m spite of all the notions of decree, destin^^, 
fate, or wlmtever we weak.lv tall I’lovideiice , in such 
cases, I’lovidence will not always concern itself to 
prevent it, and vet it is no impeachment of the 
soveieigntv of Heaven in diiecting, decreeing, and 
governing all events in the woild 

I’lovidence deiiees that events shall attend upon 
causes in a diicct chain, and bv an evident necessity, 
and has doubtless left nianv poweis of good and evil 
sc'eniingly to ouisehes, and, as it wcie, in out hands, 
as the natuial pioduct of sueli tauses and conse- 
quences, which we aie not to limit and cannot 
expiesslv deteiimne about, but whidi we aie account- 
able tor the good oi evil application ot , othciwise 
we weie in vain exhoited and comm.inded to do any 
good thing, OI to avoid any wicked one Rewaids 
and punishments would be iiicongi nous w ith sovei- 
eign pistice, and pioiiiises and thieatcsnngs he pet- 
fectlv unincaning, useless things — iiianknid being no 
flee agent to himself, oi mtiiisted vvitli the necessaiy 
poweis winch those piomises and tlueatenings iinplv 
But all tliese thing-, aie out ot my piesent in((miv 
I am for fieelv and entnelv submitting all events to 
Ihovidcnce, but not to be supinely and uncon- 
ceinedlv [lassive, as if there was iiothnig vvaimiig, 
instiuctiiig, OI diiectnig in the premonitions of 
God’s piovidence, and which He expected we should 
take notice of, and take warning hv The “ pmdeiit 
man foieseeth the evil, and Indeth himself” How 
does he foiesee it, since it is not in man to diiect 
himself^ Theie aie intimations given iis, b\ which 
a prudent man iiiav sometimes foiesee evil and hide 
himself, and I must take these all out of the devil’s 
hands if possible, and place Providence- at the bead 
of the invisible vvoild, as well as at the helm of this 
world , and though I ablioi superstitious and scepti- 
cal notions of the woild of spiiits, of which I pur- 
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pose to speak hereafter, either in this woik or in 
some other by itself — I say, though I am not at all 
a sceptic, yet I cannot doubt but that the invisible 
hand of Piovidencc, which guides and governs this 
woild, docs with a secret powei likewise influence 
the world, and inav, and I believe does, direct fiom 
thence silent messengeis on many occasions — 
whether sleeping or waking, whethei directly oi in- 
diiectly, whether bv hints, inipulscs, allegoiies, mys- 
teiies, oi otheiwise, we know not, and does think 
fit to give us such alaiins, such pievious and particu- 
lai knowledge of things that, if listened to, might 
many ways be useful to the piudcnt man to foiesee 
the evil, and hide himself 

The only ob)c>c tioii, and which I can see no method 
to give a leasoii for and no answci to, is, why, it it 
be the woi k of Ih ov idem e, those things should be 
so iinpeitect, so biokeii, so iiicgular, that men may 
eithci nevei be able to jiass any light judgment of 
them, as is sonietimes the case, oi make i peifect 
judgment of them, which is often the case, and so 
the end of the intimation be entiielv defeated, with- 
out .iiiv fault, neglect, oi omission of the man 

Tills we can no moie account foi than vee can foi 
the handwiiting upon the w.dl at the gieat feast of 
Rclsha//ai, \i/, , why it was wiitten in a charactei 
which none' could undeistancl , and which, if the 
prophet had not been found, had [leihaps never been 
known, oi at least not till the king’s fate, which was 
even then iiietiiev able, had lieen ovci 

'Dlls, indeed, we cannot account foi, and can only 
sav it IS our duty to studv these things, to listen to 
the voice of them and obey their seciet dictates, ns 
fai as leasoii cliiects, without an ovei-supeistitious 
legard to them any more than a total neglect, leav- 
ing the leasoii of I’lovidence’s acting thus to be 
bettei undci stood heieafler 
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But to iJestnbe a little what I mean bj listening 
to the voice of rrovideiice it i-^ the reveise of the 
siijiine >tin)i(l man, w'hose chaiaetei I shall come to 
by-ancl-bv 'i'lic man I would recommend lives, 
first, m a gnicial belief that Piovidence has the 
siipitme dncitioii of all his affairs, even of his in 
partuular, as well as those of the woild, that ’t is 
ins imuy th.it it is so, that ’t is the effect of an 
infinitely wise and gracious disposition from above 
that he subsists , ,iiid tiuit it is not below the 
dignity am moie than ’t is remote fiom the power 
of an infinite, vMse, and good Being to take c'ogni- 
sance of the le ist thing tonteining him 

Tins, in the < oiiseipienci*, obliges him to all I say , 
foi to film who fnnilv beliiwc's th.xt Jhovidence 
stoops to concern itself for him, and to order the 
Icsist aitule of Ills .iffaiis, it nec c‘ss,ii ily follows that 
lie should concein himself in eventhing that Provi- 
dence does which conic's within his reach, that he 
ma\ know whcthci ho be inleiested in it oi not 
If hc‘ neglects this, he iic‘glects himself — he 
abandons all concctn aliout hiiiisclt, since he does 
not know hut that the vciv next paiticular act of 
I’lovidence, which comes within his le.ich to distin- 
guish, mav be inteiested in him ,ind he in it 

It IS not for iiK' to dict.ite heie to .iiu man what 
particnlai things lelatmg to him f*iov idcnce is con- 
ceined in, oi wh.it not. oi how fai anv incident of 
life IS oi IS not the p.nticul.ii act and deed of the 
gov ei nniiait cif I’lov ideiice But as it is the rec'eived 
opinion of even good man th.it nothing liefalls iis 
without the ac tive oi passive concein of Providence 
in it, so it Is niipossihle this good man can he ini- 
cotueiiied in whatevei that Piovideiiee detennincs 
coiuc'iiiing him 

It it he tine, .as can haviour Himself says, th.at not 
a h.in falls fiom oui he<uls without the will of our 
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heavenly hatlioi, then not a h.aii ought to fall fiom 
oui heads without oui having oui eves up to our 
heavenly Eathei in it 

I take the text in its due Lititude, namely, that 
not the minutest incident of life befalls us without 
the active will of oni Fathci diiecting it, or the 
passive will of our I'athei snffeiing it . so I take the 
deduction from it in the same latitude, that nothing, 
of how mean a nature soevet, CMii befall us, hut what 
VC e ought to have oui c'jc's up to oui heavenlv Fathei 
in it, he lesigned to Ilini in the event, and subjected 
to linn in the means, and he fhat neglects this 
lives 111 contempt of Piovidence, and that in the 
most provoking mannei {lossihie 

I am not aiisweiahle foi anv cxtiemes these things 
inav lead weak people into, I know some aie apt to 
entitle the hancl of God io tin* common and most 
iidiculous tiifles III Naftiie , as a leligioiis c icatiire 
1 knew, seeing a bottle of beei being ovei iipi burst 
out, the eotk flv up against the ceiling, and the 
froth follow it like an engine', ciied out, ‘‘O' the 
wonders of oninipofc'iit Fowei ' ” But I am lepie- 
sentnig how a ('In isti.in with an awful legaici to 
the govemnienl of I’lovicknc'c in tlie woiJd, and 
paiticulailv in all his own aflaiis, subjects his mind 
to a constant obedience to llie dictates of that 
Providence, gives an humble jiieteience to it in all 
his conclusions, waits the issues of it with a cheeifiil 
lesignation, and, in a woid, listens caiefullv to the 
voice of I’rovidence, that he may be a]wn>s obedient 
to the heavenlv vision 

Whethei this Divine emanation has any concern 
in the notices, omens, dreams, voices, hints, forebod- 
ings, impulses, K.C , wbicli seem to be a kind of coni- 
nninication with the invisible world, and a convcise 
between the spirits embodied and those uncm bodied, 
and how far, without prejudice to the honour and 
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our levpif'iue of Pio\i<lotKe, fiiul witliout danger of 
sccpticihtii and a kind of ladieafed infidclitv, those 
tilings nia^ Ix' legaidwl, is a iiue and dlflieult thing 
to ieso]\e, and 1 shall tieat of it b\ itself 

It has been the opinion of good men of all ages 
that suili things aie not to be toLall\ disregaided , 
to .sa> ho\i f.ii they aie to be depended upon, I am 
not to take upon me * How fai they may oi may 
not be eoneeiiied in the mhueiue of Pio\idcntc, 1 
also dare not sfi\ Hut as the \eiiry of astioiiomv 
Is eMdeiKid bv the (ahuLition of eebpscs, so the 
certain tv of this (omimmuation of spiiits is estrdi- 
hslied liv the (oiKUiieiMe of eients with the notices 
the\ sonietimes gi\e, and if it be tine, as I must 
beliece. that tin divine Piovideiue takes cognisance 
of all thing' belonging to us, I daie not exclude it 
fioni having some comein, how much I do not say, 
in these things also Hut of this in its pi. ice 

VVlielievei I’lovidciiee discoveis anvthmg of tins 
(Uiamiin I desiie to listen to the voice of it, and 
this is one of the things I lecommend to otheis 
Indeed, I would be veiv c.iulious bow I listen to 
any otliei voices fiom th.it couiitivth.m such as I 
am suie .ire conveved to me- fiom lli-aven foi mv 
bcttei undci standing tli^' whole mvstciv 

If, then, vve me to listcai to the voice of \atiue, 
and to the voices of cieatuies, \i/, to the voice ot 
the invisible agents of the woild of spuits, .is 
above, iiiiiih nioie are vve to listen to the voice of 
God 

I have abe.idv hinted tb.it lie that made the 
woild vve aie sine guides it, and Ills piovidence is 
ecjuallv vvondeiful as Ills povvei Hut nothing in 
the whole coiiise of His providence is moie worthy 
our legaid, especiallv as it cone ei ns us His cieatuies, 

* I hav c he rc transposed some words vc Inch stem to have got 
out of their proper pl.ic e 
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than the silent voice, if it may be allowed me to tall 
it so, of His managing events and causes He that 
listens to the Piovidcncc of God listens to the voice 
of God, as He is seen in the wonders of His govein- 
ment, and as He is seen in the wonders of His 
omnipotence 

If, then, the events of things aie His, as well as 
the causes, it is ccrtainl\ well woith our notice, 
w'hen the svmpathv oi lelation between events of 
things and then causes most eminently appears, 
and how lan anv man who ha4> the least intimation 
to observe what is leniai table in the world, shut his 
eves to the visible discoveiv "’huh there is in the 
events of Piovideiue of a supieme Hand guiding 
them ^ Foi example, when visible jHimslinients 
follow visible Climes, who can lefiain toiifessing the 
apfiaieiit diicction of supieme justice'' ^Vhen con- 
tuiience of c irc iimsfances diiects fo flie cause, men 
that take no notice of such icinarkable pointings of 
Piovidcnce operilv coiiteinn Heaven, nncl fiecpiently 
stand in the lighf of then own advantages 

The tone urrcnce of events is a light to their 
causes, and the methods of Heaven, in some things, 
aie a happv guide to us to make a judgment in 
others , he that is deaf to these things shuts Ins 
eais to iiistiuttiou, and, like Solomon’s fool, hates 
knowledge 

The dispositions of Hcavcai to appiove or condemn 
our actions arc, manv of them, discovered hv obsci- 
vation , and it is e.isy to know when that hand of 
Pioviclence opens the docn for, oi shuts it against, 
our mcasuies, if we will biing causes togetliei, and 
compare foiiiier things with piesent, iiiakiiig oui 
judgment by the oidinniv rules of Heaven’s dealing 
with men 

How, and fioin what hand, come the fiec]uent in- 
stances of seveie judgment following rasii and hellish 
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inipiecations. wlieii men tall for God\ judgment, 
and Piovidcnco, or jiistue inthei, obejs the sum- 
mons, and tomes at then call'' A man calls God 
to witness to !in untuith, and wishes himself stiuck 
dumh, lilind, oi de.id, if it is not tiue, and is 
stiiuL dumh, lilind, oi dead Is not this a voice? 
does not Ih.iven, with the stroke, tiy, CdHtgo te — 
lie it to tliee ,is thou hast said '' lie must he deaf 
who t.iimot he<u it, anti woise than deaf that does 
not hted it, siu h executions from Heaven are in 
tcDon'w, as ottendeis .among men aie punished as 
well foi e\ain[)ie to tithois as to jnevent their doing 
the like again 

In nmneialile w.tvs the meitifiil disposition of 
Piovidciue t.ikos (odistovei toils what He expects 
we should do in diffit lilt cases , and doubtless, then, 
it expei ts at the same time we should take notice of 
thosi duet lions 

U e 'lie siioit-sighted tiealiiies at best, and enn 
see hut A little wa^ befoie iis — I mean, as to the 
eveiils of things W’e ought. Ihcietoie, to make use 
of all the lights and lielfis we lan get, these, it 
intelv tegaided, would he some of the most tonsidei- 
ahle to guide us in manv diflitult cases 

Would we taiefullv listen to the coin m lenee of 
Piov ideiite in thesevcial piitsof oui lues, we should 
stand less in need of llu mou (huigeious lielps 
of visions, ditams. ,ind vtntes fiom less teit.ini 
intelligences 

\ gentleman of mv at(|uaintance, being to go a 
jouinev into the noith, w,is twite taken veiv ill the 
dav he had apjioiiited to begin his jouinev, and so 
was obliged to put off going This he took foi a 
duel turn tioiii Heaven that he should not go at all , 
and 111 veiv few davs atlei his wife was taken sick 
and dieil, whith made it ahsoKitelv nttessaiv for Iniii 
to be at lionie to look aftei Ins affaiis, and liad he 
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gone away before, must certainly have been obliged 
to come back again 

The Romans had certainly the foundation ot this 
principle in their piudent obseivations of days and 
ciriumstamcs of days, nor is Sciipture itself loid of 
the like, but rather points out to the obseivation, 
paiticulaily that of the childieu of Isiael, who, after 
430 yeais were expiied from their toining into 
Egypt, “Even in the self-same day departed they 
thence ” (Exod xii 41,42) This is the day, that 
leiiiaikable day, seveial other Sciijituies iiiention 
pciiodital times, c/w'.i nifawstnt, — the piudent shall 
keej) silence in that time, for it is an evil tune 

We find Providence stocijis to icstiaiii not the 
actions of men only, but even its own actions to days 
and tunes , doubtless foi oiu observation, and in 
some things for our iiistiuction I do not so much 
lefei to the revolutions of things and families on 
particulai days, which aie theiefoie bv some people 
called lucky and unlucky davs, as 1 do to the obseiv- 
ing how Piovidenee causes the revolutions of days 
to foi III a cone in I cnee between the actions of men, 
which it does not approve, or does ap[)iov'e, and the 
lewaid of these actions in this woild, bv which men 
iiiav, if they think fit to distinguish and observe right 
upon them, see the crime oi meiit of those actions in 
the Divine resentment, may retlil the sin m the punish- 
ment, and may le.un conviction from the levolution 
of c nciniistances in the appointment of Heav'en 

1 have seen seveial collections of such things 
made by private hands, some relating to family cir- 
cumstances, sonic to public , also, in the unnatural 
wars in England, betvveen the King and the Pailia- 
ment, I have lieaid inaiiv such things have been 
obseived Foi example, the same dav of the year 
and month that Sii John llotham kept out Hull 
against King Charles the Fust, and refused him 
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entrance, \\as the same tsir John Hotham put to 
death bv the veiv Pailiament that he did that 
evploit tor, that Ring Chailes himself was sentenced 
to die by the Iligli ('oiiit of Justice, as it was then 
called, the same da\ of the uioiitli that he signed 
the wail ant foi the execution of the Earl of Straf- 
ford, whicli. as it was then said by some of his 
fiioiids, was (iittnig off his own right hand The 
same da\ tli.il King Jamc’s the Second tame to the 
( lown, against t lie design of the Bill of Exclusion, 
the same da\ he was voted abdicated by Parliament, 
and tlie tin otic filled by the Pi nice of Orange and 
Ins nmitess 

'I'hese. oi such as these, seem to be a kind of silent 
sentence of PioMdc-iue ii|)<ni such actions, animad- 
M-rting upon them in a piditial manner, and iii- 
tnnating |ilainl\, tliat tlic am mad version had a 
retrospect to what was p.cssed, and those that listen 
to tile \ OK e of J*i oMclence in such things slioiild at 
least lav them up in their luviils 

Eminent dcln c i.incc's in sudden daiigeis me ot the 
most signilK.iiit kind ot providences, and which, 
ac( oidingly, liave a loud voice in tbeiii, c.illmg iijion 
us to Ik' tliaiiktiil to that blessed Hand that lias 
been pleased to spaie and jnotc'ct us d’he voice of 
such signal deliv eiaiic es is tiec{iientlv .i pistcall upon 
Us to ie[)eiitaiice, and looks diii-ctiv that way, often 
’t IS a caution against falling info the like dangeis 
we VC ere exposed to. tiom wbub notbnig but so mueh 
goodness could deliv c'l us .cgani In how mnnv oc- 
casions of life, if Gods picivideiuc bad no jgicatci 
sbaie 111 our safefv than oiu own piiideiue. should 
we plunge and piecipifate oiii selves into all manner 
of misery and distrc'ss'' And liow often, foi want 
ot listening to those piovidcnces, do we misc.iuv 

Iiinunieiable instance's picsent themselves to us 
everv clav, in winch tlie piovidence ot God speaks 
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to us in things iclatiiig to ouiselvcs, in delnerances 
to excite oui thankfulness, iii views of claiigei to 
awaken oui caution, and to make us walk wisely 
and eiicunispcctlv in e\en step we take, those that 
aie awake to these things, and have their eais open 
to the voice of them, manv times leap the* benefit of 
tlieii instiuction by being piotected, while those 
who neglect them me of the mimbei of the simple, 
w ho pass on and aie punished 

To be utterh taieless of ouiselves in such cases, 
and talk of ti listing I’lcnidence, is a lethargi of the 
woi-,t uatuie, foi as we me to tiust Piovidence with 
OUI estates, but to use, at the same time, all diligence 
111 OUI callings, so we aie to tiiist TioMclence with 
OUI safety, but with oui cues open to all its necessaiv 
e.iufions, wai lungs, and instiue tioiis, main of which 
I’lDvideiuc is jileased to give us in the couise of life 
foi thediiection of oiii (ondiict, and wliiili wcslioiild 
ill place to the account of I’lOMdeiice witliout ac- 
knowledging that files ought to be legal ded, and a 
due leveience p.iic) to tliom upon all occaMoiis 

I take a geiiei.d ni-!>lc‘ct of these things to be 
a kind of jiiactical atheism, oi at least a h\ing m a 
kind of contempt of 1 leaceii, legaidless of all that 
shaie which Ills invisible hand has in the things 
that befall us 

Such a man leceives good at the 'hand of his 
Makei, but line one ei lied at the veiv natuie oi oiigi- 
nal ot it, looks not at all to the Benefacten , again, 
he leeeives evil, but has no sense of it, as a judicial 
dispensing of punishnieiit fiom Ileavcm, but, insen- 
sible of one oi othei, he is neither thankful foi one, 
nor humble undei the other, but stupid in both, as 
if he was out of CodV c-aie, and God Ifniiself out of 
his thoughts , this is just the leveise of the temper I 
am leeommenchng, and let the pictuie lecommend 
itself to any accoidnig to its merits 
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When Pi nice Vaiidemmit eommaiuled the confed- 
erate arniv in Flandei-^, the same campaign that 
King Williain was besieging Nainili, some troops 
were oi deled to iii.irth into the flat country towards 
Nieiipoit,.iM oidci to make a dnersion, and draw 
down tlie Count de Montal, wlio commanded a flying 
bod\ about Menm, and to kc-ep him fiom joining the 
Duke de Villeiov, wlio (nmmanded tlie mam body 
of the Fieiitli anin 

llie soldieis weie oideied, upon jiaui of death, 
not to stu fiom tlaii c.aiiip, oi to plunder any of 
tlie (ountrv people , the reason was eiident, because 
pioMsious being somewhat scaice, if the boois were 
not jirotected they would base fled fiom their houses, 
and the army would have Ik'cii put to gieat straits, 
being just enheied into the enemy’s coiinti) 

It h.ippened that five English soldieis. straggling 
beyond tiicir bounds, weic fallen upon, iieai a farm- 
house, by some of the countiy pcaijile (for indeed 
the boois weie oftentimes too unmcieiful to the 
soldieis), as if they had plundeit“d them, when, in- 
deed, they had not, the* soldiers detended t heinselv es, 
got the bettei, and killed two of the boois, and 
being, as they thought, justly provoked b\ lieing 
first attacked, theg broke into the house, and then 
Used them loughlj enough iiidec'd 

They found in the house a great cjuantity of 
apples , the fieople iK-iiig fled had left them m pos- 
session. and they made no haste to go away, but fell 
to woik with the apples, and heating the oven put 
a gieat quantity of apples into the oven to roast 
In the nieantime the boois, who knew their number 
to be but live, and had got moie help on then side, 
came down upon them again, attacked the house, 
toieed their wav in, masteied the Englishmen, killed 
two, and took a third and barbarously put him into 
the oven, wbuh he had lieated, where he was smoth- 
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ered to death , it seems it was not hot enough to 
burn him 

The other two escaped, but in coming back to the 
camp they were immediately apprehended bj the 
provosts, and bi ought to a court-martial, «heie they 
were sentenced, not tor plundering, for that did not 
appear, but for being out ot the bounds appointed 
by the geneial older, as above 

When the sententc came to be executed, the gen- 
eral was prevailed upon to spaieone of them, and to 
Older them to cast lots loi then lives 'I'his, as it is 
known, IS usually done by tlnowing dice upon a 
drum-head, and he that tlnovvs highest oi lowest, as 
IS appointed before, is to die , at this tune he that 
thiew lowest was to live 

When the fellows weie biongld out to throw, the 
first thiew two sixes, and fell immediately to winig- 
ing his hands, crying he was a dead man, but was as 
much sui prised with joy when hisconiiadc throwing, 
there tame up two sixes also 

The officer appointed to see the exec u I ion was a 
little doubtful wliat to do, but his orclcis being posi- 
tive, he commanded them to tliiow again , thev did 
so, and each of them thiew two fives, the soldiers 
that stood round shouted, and said neithei of them 
was to die The officei, lieing a sobei thinking man, 
said it was stiaiige, and looked like something fumi 
heaven, and he would not jiioteed without acquaint- 
ing the council of wai, which was then sitting , they 
considered a while, and at last oideied them to take 
other dice and to thiow again, winch was done, and 
both the soldiers threw' two foul’s 

The officer goes back to the eoinicil of wai, who 
were surprised veiy much, and looking on it as the 
voice of Heaven, respitcMl the execution till the gen- 
eial was acquainted with it 

The general sends foi the men, and examines 
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them slnctlv, who telling him the whole story, he 
pardoned them, ivitli tins expiession to those about 
him “I love," s.i\s he, “in such extraordinary 
cases to listen to the voice of Piovidence" 

While we aie in this uiiinloi nied state, wlieie we 
know so little of the invisible woilil, it would be 
greatly oui advaiibige if we knew lightly, and 
without the bondage of enthusiasm and supeisti- 
tion, how to make use of the hints given us fiom 
above for oui diieition in matteis of the greatest 
impoitaiKe 

It has pleaded (iod verynuKli to stnighten the 
special and p.uticulai dnectioiis which He gives to 
men immedMtcly tioiii Hniisclf, but I daie not say 
they aie (|uite ceased W e read of inany examples 
111 Sciiptnie. how God spake to men by voui' imme- 
diately fiom lieaven, by appeaiancc of angels, oi by 
di earns and visions of the iiiglit, and by all these, 
not in public and moie extiaoidmai y c.ises oiilv, but 
111 piivate, personal, and family concc'iiis 

d'lius God is said to have appe.iied to Abiahaiii, 
to Lot, and to Jacob , angels also have appeared m 
many other eases, and tci many sevcial peisons, as to 
Manoah and Ins wife, to Zachaiiah, to the \ngiii 
Maiy, and to the Apostles, ollieis have been waiiied 
111 a dieam, as King A'lniielcch. the false piophct 
Balaam, Pontius I’llatc-’s wife, lleiocl, Jc)se[)h, the 
Apostles also, and inaiiv othcis 

We cannot say but these and all the mnaculous 
voices, the piophetic mc-ssages jnef'acc'd boldlv bv 
the ancients with “thus s,iith the land," ,ire ceased, 
and as wc‘ have a inoic- ^ine wend of piopliecv 
handed to us bv the mission of Gospel niinisteis, to 
which the Sciiptuie savs, “ We do well that we take 
heed , " and to w liom oui blessed Lord lias said, 
“ Lo, I am with you to the end of the world," I 
say, as we have this Gospel Itackcd with the Spiiit 
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and presence of God, we are no loseis if we observe 
the lule laid down, viz , that we be obedient to the 
beavenlv vision, foi such it is, as well as that ot the 
Apostle Peter’s dicaiii of the sheet let down fioin 
heaven 

I mention this to pav a duo leverence to the 
sufiiciency of Gospel levclation, and to the guiding 
of the Spiiit ol God, who in spnitual things is given 
to lead us into all tiiith, noi would I have an-\ thing 
whidi I am going to say tend to lessen these gieat 
efficients ot oiii eternal salvation 

Blit I am cliieflv upon oiii eondiut in the infeiioi 
lift, as I inav call it, and in this, 1 think, the voice 
ot God, even Ills immediate voice tioni heaven, is 
not entnel^ te.ised fiom us, though it may have 
thanged the mediums ot eominunication 

I have heaid tlie tli vines tell us by W'ay of dis- 
tinition, that then is a voice ot God in Ills word, 
and a voice ot God in His woik , the latter I take 
to he a subjett veiv awful and veiy instiuding 

This voice of (rOd in His vvoiks, is eithei heard 
111 His woiks which aie alieadv vviought, such as of 
Cl cation, which hll us with wonder and astonish- 
ment, adiniiatuin and adoiation , “ When I view the 
heavens, the woik ot 'I'hv hands, the moon and the 
stais whidi Thou hast made, then I say, what is 
man ” ^c Or (2 ) His woiks of govei nmeiit and 
piovidente, in which the intiinte vaiielv afloids a 
pleasing and instiucting eontemjilation , and it is 
without (luestion oui wisdom and advantage to 
study and know them, and to listen to the voice of 
God in them , for this lislening to the voice ot Piovi- 
dence is a thing so haul to direct, and so little 
undei stood, that I find the very thought ot it is 
tieated with contempt, even by iiianv pious and 
good people, as leading to supeistilion, to entViu- 
siasiii, and vain fancies tainted with melancholy, 
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and amusing the mind with the vapours of the 
head 

It is true, an ill use may be made of these things, 
and to tie jieople too stiictly dovin to a rule, where 
their own obsei\atioii is to be the judge, endangers 
the luiiniiig into many foolish extremes, entitling a 
distenipeiefl brain too much to the exposition of 
the surilimest things, and tacking the awful name 
of PioMdeiue to every fancy of then own 

From hence, 1 think, too much proceeds the extra- 
orilniaiv (note, I s,i\ extraordinarv ) homage paid to 
omens, flviiig of buds, voicc-s, noises, piedictioiis, and 
a thousand foolish tilings, iii vvliiih I shall endeavour 
to state tlie c'ase taith between the devil and man- 
kind , but at pies(>nt I nec-d say no nioie hcie, than 
that they have notliing to do with the subject I am 
now u|ion, oi the subject I am iijion with them 
But as ni\ design is serious, and I hope jiious, I 
shall kc'C'p stiuth to the exposition 1 give of rny 
own meaning, and meddle with no othei 

Bv the voice of Piovidence. theiefoie, I shall 
confine mvself to the pniticulai ciicunistniices, inci- 
dent, and accident, which eveiv man's life is full of, 
and which aie, in a moie extiaoidinaiv niannei, said 
to be peeuliai to liniise'‘'oi to ins faniilv 

Bv listening to them, I mean, making such due 
application ot them to Ins own c lu umstaiicc's as be- 
comes a Chiistian, foi caution in his conduct, and all 
maiiiua of instuictioii, iccening all the hints as from 
Heaven, returning all the jnaise to, making all the 
iinpiovcmciit foi, and levcietuing the sovcieigntv of 
his Maker in eveiything, not disputing oi leproach- 
ing the justice of 1‘iovideiiee , and, which is the 
mam tiling I aim at, taking such notice of the se\- 
eial piov iclences that happen in the eouise of oui 
live-., as bv one ciuumstancc to leain how to behave 
m anothei 
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For example, supposjiiff from my own story, when 
a ^oiing fellow bioke fioni his fiieiuls, tiampled 
upon all the wise advices and most aflcetionatc per- 
suasions of his f.itliei, and even the teais and en- 
treaties of a tendei niothei, and would go away to 
sea, but is chetked in his fiist extuisions by being 
shipwrecked, and in the utmost distiess saved by 
the assistance of anothei ship’s boat, seeing the ship 
he was in soon aftei sink to the bottom, — ought 
not such a \oiing man to have listened to the voice 
of this providence, and have taken it foi a suininons 
to him, that wlieii he was on shoie he should stay 
on shoic, and go back to the aims of bis fi lends, 
heaikcii to then counsel, and not jiiecipitate himself 
into farther mischiefs'' what happiness might such 
a piudent step have piocaired, what iiiiseiies and 
mischiefs would it have pieventcd in the lest of his 
unfortunate life ' 

An ac([uanitaiHe of minc“, who had seveial such 
cncumstances befall him, as those which I am in- 
clined to call wainings, but entnely neglected them, 
and laughed <it those that did otheiwise, sufteieci 
deeply foi his disiegaid of omens He took lodgings 
111 a village iieai the citv of Uoiidon, and in a house 
where eithei he sought bad company, oi, at best, 
could meet with little that was good Pioviclence, 
that seemed to ammadveit upon Ins conduct, so 
oideied it that something oi othei mischievous 
always happened to him theic, oi as he went thither , 
several tunes he was lobbt'd on the highwav going 
thithei, once oi twice tetken veiy ill. at othei times 
his affairs in the world went ill, while he div cited 
himself theie Seveial of his fi lends c autioned him 
of it, and told him he ought to corisidei that some 
supeiioi Hand seemed to hint to him lli.it he should 
come there no more, he slighted the hint, or at 
least neglcicted it after some time, and went to the 
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same place again, but was so tt'nifled with a most 
(lieadfiil tempest of thunder and lightning, which 
fell as it were more p.iituularlv upon that part of 
the countr\ fhan upon otheis, that he took it as a 
warning from Ilcaien, and lesolvcd not to go there 
again, and some tune attci a the dcstioycd that 
house, \civ few escaping that were in it 

It would be an ill aeeount we should give of the 
goveinment of dniiie l*io\ideiKe in the world, if W'e 
should aigue that its eients aie so iinaioidable, and 
eieiy meuiiistaiite so determined, that nothing can 
be altcied, and tliat thcrefoie these warnings of 
Piovidenee <ue iiu onsistiait with the nature of it 
'fills, besides that 1 think it would take from the 
sovereignty of PioMdeiue, and diny e\en God Him- 
self the jjii\ilege of being a fiee .igent, it would also 
so eontiadul the expeiieiueof tveiv man lning, in 
the caiieties of his lespeitnc life, that he should be 
unable toguc ,uiy anoimt for what end many things 
whidi I’lovideine diiwts m thewoild aie diiceted, 
and why so many things happen which do happen 
Why aie cmK attending us so evidently foretold, 
that by those foietellmgs they me avoided, if it was 
not determined beloie thev should be avoided and 
should not befall us '' 

People that tie up all to events and causes, stiip 
the jiiovidenee of God which guides the world of 
all its supeiinteiideuev, and leave it no loom to act 
as a wise disposei of things 

It seems to me that the immutable wisdom and 
powei of the ('leatoi, and the notion of it in the 
minds of men, is as dutifullv pieservcd, and is as 
legible to oui iindei standing, though theie be a 
hand left at libel ty to diieet the course of natural 
causes and events 'T is suHicient to tlie lionoui of 
an immutable Deity, that, for the common incidents 
of life, they be left to the disposition of a daily agi- 
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tatoi, naiHelv, dniiie l’ioM(Ionco, to oidci <iiul diu'd 
them, as it shall see good, within the natural limits 
of eaiise and eonseijueiite 

This seems to me a much nioie lational system 
than that of tving up the hands of the Supreme 
I’owei to a loail ot things, so that none can be aided 
or permitted hut sueh as was so ajipointed bcfoie to 
be acted and pei nutted 

But what if, aftei all, we wgie to sit down and ac- 
knowledge that the imniutabihtv of God’s being and 
the unchangcahleiicss of IIis actings are not easy to 
he (ompiehended by ns, oi th.it we niav say we are 
not able to leconede tlieiii with the infinite variation 
of His Piovidencc', which in all its actings seems to 
Us to be at full hheit\ to detciunne anew and give 
events a tuin this wav oi that way, as its soveieigiity 
and w'lsdom shall diieet , does it follow that these 
things aie not lecoiud.ihlc because we cannot recon- 
cile them ^^dly sliould we not .is well sav nothing 
of God is to be undci stood, because we cannot un- 
derstand it oi that nothing in N.itiire is intelligible 
but what we c.xn uudci stand '' 

Who can understand the re.ison, and nnich less 
the inannei, of the needle teiichiig to tlie pole by be- 
ing touched with tlie loadstone, and by wh.at opeia- 
tion the magnetic viitue isconvevc'd witli a touch r' 
Wii\ that virtue is not communicahle to other metals 
— such .as gold, silvei, oi coppei — hut to non only 
What sympathetic iiifluentc is theio between tlie 
stone and the star, oi tlie pole ^ AVhv tending to 
that point 111 the whole aich and not to any other 
And why face about to the south pole as soon as it 
has passed the ecpiiiiox ? Yet we see all these 
things in then operations and events , we know they 
must be leeoiicilable in natmc*, tlioiigh we cannot 
reconcile tliem , and iiitclhgible in n.iture, though 
we cannot understand them Siiie it is as highly 
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iGasonrtljlt' hliGii foi to ^K^llc^c tli*it the various 
actings ot Pnni(lcti(e, winch to us appeal change- 
able — c>nc fle(ie('. #ts it weic\ leceising another, and 
one action supci>c(lmg anothci -may be as recxin- 
c-ilablc to the ininiiir.ibihl y of God and to the un- 
changcablcness ot Ills put poses, though wc cannot 
understand how it is bi ought to pass, as it is to be- 
lieve that tlu'ic IS a le.ison to be gnen foi the agree- 
ment and synipathctu c oi rcspondcncc between the 
magnet and tlic pole, thoiigli at picsent the manner 
ot it IS not dis(o\ered and cannot be understood 

If. then, the liHiid ot duinc I'locidence has a 
spontaneous powci of 4 icting, and diiccted bv its 
own soceieigntv pioccc'ds by such nu'thods as it 
thinks fit, and -is we sec d.iily in the course of human 
things, out liusiness is lo coiocrse with the acting 
pal t of I’lovidciKc, wifh which we mine immediately 
liaie to do, ,uid not confound oui pidgment with 
things winch wc cannot fully (omprehend, such as 
the wliy, to what end, and the how, in wliat manner 
it acts so and so 

As we arc then coniei'>aiit with the immediate 
actions ot diMiic I’io\idi‘ii(c, it is om business to 
stiidv it as iiiucji .IS mav be in th.it p.irt of its act- 
ings wheiein it is to bo known, and this includes 
the silent actings of PioMcleiue, as well as those 
which aie mine loud, and which, being declared, 
speak III public 

'I'lieie are seieial silent steps which I’lovidence 
takes 111 the woild which summon can attention, 
and he th.xt will not listen to them shall deprive 
himself of much of the caution and counsel, as well 
as coinfoit, which he might otheiwise have in his 
passage through this life , particularly by thus lis- 
tening to the voice, as I call it, of Piovidence, we 
have the comfort of seeing that leallv an invisible 
and poweiful Hand is emploved in, and concerned 
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foi, oui preservation and prosperity in the woild 
And who can look upon the nminfest delneiances 
which he meets with in the infinite variety of life, 
without being tonvinc-ed that they are wiought for 
liim without his own assistaiue bv the wise and 
iiieiciful dispositions of an invisible and fiiendly 
Power ? 

The bunging good events to pass by the most 
thieatcning causes, as it testifies a Power that has 
the goveniiiicnt ot causes and effecLs in its hand, so 
it gives a very convincing evidence of that Powei 
being on good teims with us, as on the contiary, 
when the like Piovidciice dec Lues against us, we 
ought to make a suitable use of it aiiothei way, that 
is to say, take the just ulaiin, and apply to the neccs- 
saiv duties of humiliation and lepcntance 

'Phese things may Ixi )ested witli by the men of 
fashion, but 1 am sufiposing myself talking to men 
that have a sense of a fiifuie state, and of the econ- 
omy of an invisible woild upon them, and neither to 
atheists, sceptics, oi jieisons indiffeicnt, who aie, 
indeed, neai of kin to them both 

As theic aie jiist u^flections to be made upon the 
various conduct ot Piovideme in the seveial jl.issages 
of man’s life, so thcic aie infinite cm nmstaiices m 
which we may fuinish oniselvcs witli dnectioiis in 
the conise of life, and in the most sudden incidents, 
as well to obtain good as avoid evil 
• Much of the hoiioni due to the goodness of Piovi- 
dence is uniustly taken away fiom it by men that 
give themselves a loose in a geneial nc'glect of these 
things , blit that which is still more absurd to me is, 
that some men aic [so] obstinately lesolved against 
paying the homage of then dehveianccs to their 
Maker, or paying the leveictice due to His teirois ni 
anything that befalls them ill, wliiae it ought to be 
paid, tliat they will give all that liououi to another 
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If it n/is wdl, thp> tclJ )oii they know not how, but 
•so it happened, oi it was so by good chance, and the 
like 'J’lns IS a sort of language I cannot under- 
stand . it seems to be a felonious thought in its veiy 
design, lobbing IIea\en of the honour due to it, and 
listing oursches in the legnnent of the ungiateful 
But this IS not all, toi one ciinie leads on to an- 
othei , if this pait is feloin or robbcn, the next is 
treason, foi lesoUing hist to deny the homage of 
good OI e\il cM'iits to God, fiom whose hands tViey 
come, thei go on and pay it to the de\il, the enemy 
of Ills piaisi, and iival of Ills powei 

'fwo of these wietches tia\elied a htfle )Ouiney 
with me some yeais ago, and in then letuni, some 
time affei I was gone from them, they met with a 
veiy difh'ient ad\ c ntuie, and telling me the story, 
they exptcssed themscbes thus ’I'hey were iiding 
fioin Iluntingdon tow aids London, and in some 
lanes betwixt Huntingdon and I'axton, one hap- 
pened, by a slip of his hoise’s foot, which lamed him 
a little, to stay aliout half a mile behind the othci, 
was set upon fiy some liighw.cynun, wlio lobbed him, 
and abused him yciy imuh, the othei yvent on to 
Caxton, not taking caie of his conijianion, thinking 
he had stayed on some [laiticulai occasion, and 
escaped the tlncyes, they making off across the 
country towaids Cambiidge 

“Well,” says I to the fust, “how came you to 
escape^” — "I don't know, not If’ says he, “1 
happencxl not to look bcliind me when his hoise 
stumbled, and 1 went foiwaid, and by good luck,” 
adds he again, “I licaid nothing of tlie mattei ” 
Ilciewas, “it hapjiened, ’ and “by good luck,” but 
not the least sense oi the gcneiimient of I’icnidence 
in this affair, oi its disposition foi Ills good, but an 
empty idol of an. oi latlu-i an imaginary, non- 
sensical nothing, an image moie inconsistent than 
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those I mentioned among the Chinese , not a mon- 
ster, indeed, of a fiightful shape and ugR figuie, 
loathsome and frightful, but a meie phantasm, an 
idea, a nonentity — a name without being, a mis- 
ealled, unboin, nothing, hap, luck, chance, that is 
to say, a name put upon the mediuni. which they 
set up in then imagination foi want of a will to 
acknowledge their Makei, and lecognise the good- 
ness which had paiticulaily picseivcd him This 
was the most ungrateful piece of folly, oi, to speak 
inoie piopcrly, the maddest and most foolisli piece 
of ingratitude, that cvei I met with 

Well, if this was foolish and pi ejiostei ous, the 
othei was as wicked and detestable, ioi when the 
fust had told his tale I tinned to the othei, and 
asked him what was the niattei '‘Why, how came 
this to pass''” said I , “why has this disastei fallen 
all upon you How was it''” — “ N.iv,” says he, “ I 
do not know, I was a little behind, and my horse 
chanced to slip and lame himseli, and he went foi- 
ward and left me, and as the deed would have it, 
these fellows came acioss the country and chopped 
upon me,” &c 

Ileie was fust chance, the same mock goddess as 
before, lamed his hoise, and next, the devil oidered 
the highwaymen to chop upon linn that moment 
Now, though it may be tiiic that the highwaymen 
were, even by their employment, doing the devil’s 
office of going to and fio, scHiking whom they mav 
plunder, yet ’t was a highei Hand than Satan’s that 
delivered this pool blind fellow into tlieir power 

We haie a plain guide for this in Sciiptinc lan- 
guage, in the law of manslaughter, oi death, as we 
call it foolishly enough, by misadventure, it is in 
Exod XXI 13, in the case of casual killing a man , it 
IS expressed thus “ If a man he not m wait, but 
God deliver him into his hand ” This was not to be 
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accounted imiider, but the slayer was to fly to the 
city ot idufrc 

Hcmc it IS e\i(lent Hint God takes all these mis- 
adventnies into Ills own hand , and a man killed bv 
accident is a inag whom God has delivered up, foi 
what end in Ills piovidence is known only to Hiiii- 
sclt, to lx.' killed 111 that nianiiei, peihaps vindictively, 
perhaps not 

W'lth what taco can any man say, this was as the 
devil would have it, oi as bad luck would have it, oi 
it liappened, oi chanced, oi tell out'' all which are 
oiii simple and empty ways ot talkinic of things that 
ate oidc'ied by the immediate hand oi diiection ot 
God's piov idetice 

'I'lie woicls last cjiioted tiom the Stiiptuic, of God's 
delivering a man into another man’s hand to he killed 
niiwillin^iv, aie tnllv explained in anothei place. 
Dent MX 5 “ As will'll a man fjoc'th into the wood 

witli Ins nc'iirhhoin tolicw wood, and his hand fotch- 
etli a stioke with the axe to cut down the tiee, and 
the head slippeth fiom the helve*, and lighteth upon 
Ills neighhocii. that he die. he sliall flee unto one ot 
these cities and live'" 

The wicked thouf^htlc'ss cicatuic I have pist men- 
tioned, whose lioise tel' lamc', and stoppc'd his tiavc'l- 
lini; till he niiiiht comc' pist in the way ot those 
thieves, who, it seems, weie c rossin<f the coimtiy, 
pel haps upon some olhei c'xploit, ought to have re- 
flc'cted that Uioviclence, to chastise him, and hung 
him to a sense of his dc‘[)endence njmii and being 
subjected to Ills powei.had dnected him to he sepa- 
i.ited from his coiiipaiiion, that he might fall into 
the hands that lohhed and abused him . and the 
othei had no less obligation to give thanks foi his 
deliveiance . hut liow contiaiv they acted in both 
ea-ses you have heaid 

We have had ahunclaiue of collections, in my le- 
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membrance, of remarkable providencet,, as they are 
called, and many people are forward to call them so, 
but this> does not come up to the ease in hand 

Though contemning Pio\idcnce, and giving the 
homage due to it, as above, to the devil, or to chance, 
fate, and I know not what embryos of the fancy, are 
impious , yet eveiy one that avoids this evil does not 
come up to the particulai point I am speaking of, for 
there is a manifest diftciencc between acknowledging 
the being and operations of Providence and listening 
to its voice, as many peojile acknowledge a God that 
obey none of His commands, and concern themselves 
in nothing of then duty to linn 

To listen to the voice of Providence, is to take 
strict notice of all the rc'inaikable steyis of Piovidence 
which lelate to us in particular, to observe it there is 
nothing in them instiuctiiig to our conduct, no warn- 
ing to us for avoiding some danger, no direction foi 
the taking some particulai steps for our safety or 
advantage, no liint to lennnd us of such and such 
things omitted, no conviction of something coni- 
initted, no vindictive step, by way of letahation, 
marking out the ciiinc in the punishment You 
may easily observe the diff'ciences between the direc- 
tions and warnings of Providence, when duly listened 
to, and the notices of spiiits from an invisible woild, 
VIZ , that these arc dark hints c»f evil, witli very little 
direction to avoid it, but those notices, which aie to 
be taken from the procxicdings of Piovidence, though 
the voice be a kind of silent oi soft whisper, yet ’t is 
generally attended with an offer of the means foi 
escaping the evil, nay, very often leads by the hand 
to the very pioper steps to be taken, and even 
obliges us, by a strong conviction of the reason of it, 
to take those steps 

It IS m vain foi me to lun into a collection of 
stones, for example, where the vaiiety is infinite, 
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and thing-, vaiv as overj particulai man’s circum- 
slances vary , but as eveiy event m the woild i-> man- 
ag«] l)v the suj)ciiiitendenc\ of Piovidence, so every 
providence has in it something instructing, some- 
thing that calls upon us to look up, or look out, or 
look in 

Evc'iy one of those heads is hig with particular 
explanations, hut iiiy business is not preaching, I am 
making ohseivatioris and leflec-t ions. Jot those make 
enlargements who icsid it, in a woid, theie is scarce 
any pniticular providence attends our lives, but we 
shall hud, if we give clue vveight to it, that it calls 
upon us, eithci — 

1 'I’o look up, and ac-knowlcslge the goodness of 
God in spaiing us, the hountv of God in pioviding 
for us, the jiowei of God in deliveiing and piotect- 
ing Us, not foigettiugto look up, and acknowledge, 
and be humble undei the justice of God in being 
angiy with .uid afflicting us 

iJ Or to look out, and take the needful caution 
and wai iiiiig given of evil appioachiiig, and piepaie 
either to nieet oi avoid it 

•'} Oi to look in, and leflect upon what we hnd 
Heaven aniiiiadveiting upon, and afflicting us for tak- 
ing notice of the suniuions to lepent and refoi in 
And this IS, in a vvoid, what I mean by listening 
to the voice of Providence 
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OF THE PROPORTION BETWEEN THE CHRISTIAN 
AND PAGAN WORLD 

I HAVE said somotlnng of tins alieady in my 
inqiiiiv aftei the state of religion in the 
woild, but upon .some leflw turns uhith fell in 
niv wav siiue, I think it in.i\ oft’ei fuitliei 
thoughts, \ei\ iniproMiig, as well as diverting 
When we \iew (lie woild geogiapliitallv, take the 
plane of the globe, and nieasuie it 1)\ line, and cut 
it out into latitude and longitude, degiees, leagues, 
and miles, we ma\ see, indeed, that a piett\ large 
spot of the whole is at piesent under the govein- 
nient of Chiistian juiweis and pinues, oi under the 
iiiHuente ot then powei and (Oimneite, hv arms, 
navies, (olonies, and plantations, oi then fat tones, 
missionaiies, lesideiites, 

But I am loath to say we should take this for a 
fulfilling the piomise made to the Messiah, that His 
kiiigdoin should he exalted above all nations, and 
the Gospel be heaid to the end of the e.irth , I was 
going to say, and vet without aiii piofaneness, that 
we hope God will not ])ut us off so I must ac- 
knowledge I expect, in the fulhlling of these piom- 
ises, that the tune will come when the knowledge 
of God shall covet the caith as the waters covei the 
sea, that the Chinch of Gial shall be set open to the 
foul winds, that the moimtain of the J.oid’s hou.se 
shall be exalted above the tops of the mountains, 
and all the nations shall flow into it (Isaiah ii 2), 
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that IS to say, that the Christian leligion, or the 
piofession of the doctrine of tlie Messiah, shall be 
made national o\cr the «holc globe, according to 
those woids (Matt x\iv 14, Mark xiii 13, Luke 
XXIV 17) But this ma\ be a little too apoialypti- 
cal or visional V foi the times, and it is no business 
of mine to enter ii[)on the inteipretatioii of bciiptuie 
difficulties, vhatoiei I may imdeistaiul oi believe 
myself about them, but lather to make my observa- 
tions, as I have begun, ujum things which now are, 
and which wc have seen and know , let what is to 
come be as lie pleases who has oidered things past, 
and knows what is to follow 

'rhe present case is to spc'ak of the mathematical 
proportion that there is now to be observed upon 
the plane of the glolKs and obsc-ive how small a part 
of the world it is wheie the Chiistian religion has 
really prevailed and is nationally professed — I 
speak of the (ffiiistiaii leligion vvheie it is, as I call 
it, national, that is, in its utmost latitude, and I 
do so that I may give the utmost advantage, even 
against invself, in what I am going to sav , and 
therefore, when I come to make deductions foi the 
inixtuics of barbaious nations, I shall do it fairly 
also 

I have nothing to no with tlie distinctions of 
Chnstians I liojie none will object against calling 
the Homan Church a Chiistian Church in this re- 
spect, and the piotessoisof the 1‘opish Chinch Chiis- 
tians , neithei do I sc rujile to call the Grc-ek Church 
Chnstian, though in some places so blended with 
superstition and liaibaious customs, as m Georgia, 
Aimenia, and the boidcis of Peisia and Tartary, 
likewise in many jiaits of the C/ar of Muscovy’s 
dominions, that, as before, the name of Christ is 
little moie than just spoken of, and liteially known, 
without any matenal knowknlge of His* nerson, 
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nature, and dignity, or of the homage due to Him 
as the Redeemer of the world. 

The nations of the world, then, wheie Christ is 
acknowdedged, and the Christian religion is pro- 
fessed nationally, be it Romish Chuich or Greek 
Chuith, or even the Protestant Church, including all 
the several subdivisions and denominations of Pro- 
testants, take them all as Christians, I say, these 
nations are as follow — 

1 In K,urope Germany, France, Spam, Italy, Great 
Britain, Denmark, Sweden, Muscovy, Poland, 
Hungary, Transylvania, Moldavia, and Wallachia 

‘i In Asia Georgia and Armenia 

3 In Africa no place .it all, the few factories of 

Kurope.in nurchants only t\cepted, 

t In America The colonies of Europeans only, as 
follow — 

1 The Spaniards in Mexico and Peru, the coasts 

of Chill, Cartfiagena, and St Martha, and a 
small colony at Buenos Ayres on the Rio de la 
Plata 

2 The Portuguese in the Br.izils. 

3. The British on the c-oast of Ameru-a, from the 
Gulf of Florida to C’ajie Breton, on the mouth 
of the Gulf of St Lawrence, or the great river 
of Canada, also a little in Newfoundland and 
Hudson’s Bay 

4 The French m the river of Canada and the great 

river of Mississippi 

5 The English, French, and Dutch on the islands 

called the Caribbees, &c 

The chief scat of tlie Chiistian religion is at pres- 
ent in Europe But if we nieasuie the quarter of 
the woild we tall Europe upon the plan of the 
globe, and cast up the northern, frozen, and indeed 
uninhabitable part of it, suth as Laponia, Petzora, 
Candora, Obdora, and the Sanioiedes, with part of 
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Siberia, they are all pagans, with the eastern un- 
peopled deserts bordenng on. Asia, on the way to 
China, and the vast extent of land on that side, 
which, though notninall> under the dominion of Mus- 
covy, IS >et all pagan, even nationally so — undei no 
real goveinnient, hut of then own pagan customs 
If we go fioin thence to the south, and take out 
of it the Euiopeati Tartars, viz, of Circassia, the 
Crimea, and Bud/iack — if vou go on, and draw a 
line from the Ciim Taitary to the Danulie, and 
from thence to the Adriatic Gulf, and cut off all the 
Gland Seignioi’s Uiuopcsin donnnions — I sav. take 
tins extent of land out of Em ope, and thi' remain- 
der does not measure full two-thnds of land in 
Euiope under the Chiistian government, much of 
which Is also deseit and iinnihahited, oi at least by 
Stull as cannot be called Chiistians and do not con- 
cern themselves about it, as, pailiculailv, the 
Swedish and Norwegian Lapland, the more eastein 
and soutliern Muscovy, beyond the Volga, even to 
Kaiakathie, and to the boideis of Asia, on the side 
of India — I say, taking in tins part, not above 
one-half of Europe is ically inhabited by Christians 
The Czar of Muscovy, of the religion of whose 
subjects I have said enough, is loid of a vast extended 
country, and those who have inensiired it cnticallv 
sav his donnnions aie larger than all the lest of 
Euiope, that is to say, that he jiossesses a full half 
as iiiiich as Euiojie , and in those dominions he is 
master of abundance of nations that aic pagan oi 
Mahoinedan, as, in puiticulai, Circassia, being con- 
(liieit“d by him, the Circassian Tartars, who are all 
Mahoinedans, oi the most ot them, are his subjects 
However, since aChiislian nuinaich goveins them, 
v\e must, upon the plan I laid down, call this a 
Christian couiitiv, and that alone obliges me to 
give two-thnds of Europe to the Christians 
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Bat this will bung another account upon 
hands to balance it, viz, that excepting this two- 
thirds, there will not come one Christian to be ac- 
counted for in any of the other three parts of the 
world, except Georgia and Arnienia. As for Africa, 
there is nothing to be mentioned on that side, all 
the Christians that are on the continent of Africa 
consisting onl) of a few merchants residing at the 
coast towns in the Mediteiianean, as at Alexandria, 
Grand Cairo, Tunis, Tripoli, Algiers, &c. , the fac- 
tories of the English and Dutch on the coast of 
Guinea, the Gold Coast, tiie toast of Angola, and 
at the Cape of Good Hope , all winch put together, 
as I have calculated them, and as the} are calculated 
by a betlci judgment than mine, will not amount to 
5000 peojile, excepting Chiistian sla^es in Sallee, 
Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, &t , which arc not so many 
moie. 

Amenta is thionged with Chiistians, God wot. 
such as they aic , fori must confess the Eiiiopean 
inhabitants of some of the colonics theie, as well 
French and English as Spanish and Dutch. \eiy ill 
mciit that name 

Some pait of Amenta is cntnely unclei the domin- 
ion aild goeernment of the Euiope.in nations, and 
having indeed destroyed the natives, and made cleso"- 
late the countiv, tliev may be said to be Chnstian 
countries in the sense as above 

But what numbeis do these amount to compaied 
to the inhabitants of so gic*at a part of the world as 
that of America, which at least is three times as big 
as Europe, and in which are still vast extended 
countries, infinite numbers of people, of nations un- 
known and even unheaid of, which neither the 
English, French, S[)anish, or Foituguese have ever 
seen'* Witness the populous cities and innumerable 
nations which Sir Walter Raleigh met with in his 
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voyage up the great mer Oronooque, in one of 
wliich they talk of two inillions of people, witness 
the nations, infinitely populous, spread on both sides 
the iivei Ama/-on, and all the country between these 
two prodigious iiveis, lieing a country above 400 
miles in breadth niul 1600 miles in length, besides 
its extent south, e\en to the Rio Paraguay, and S E 
to the Biazils, a ii<h, fiuitfiil, and populous country , 
and in which, by the accounts gnen, there must be 
iiioie people inhabiting at this time than in all the 
Chiistian part of Em ope put together, being the 
chief if not the only part of America into which 
the Spaniaids novel came, and whither the flighted 
people fled from them, being so fortified with iners 
and impassable ba\s and rapid tmrents, and so in- 
accessible by the number of inhabitants, the heat of 
the clunate, and the mountains, watei falls, and such 
other obstructions, that the Spaniaids durst never 
attempt to peiietiate the wav 

What are the numbers of (fliristians in Amenta, 
put them all together, to the inhabitants of these 
parts of Aineiica, besides the noithern parts of 
Ameiica, not iiiquned into'' 

But wc ai-e not calculating of people yet, but the 
extent of land that the (fliiistiaiis possess , the ‘Brit- 
ish colonies 111 the north are bv fai the most popu- 
lous, even more than the Spaniards themselves, 
though the lattoi extend themselves ovei rrioie 
land 

The British colonies m the north of Amenta are 
supposed to tontain thico hundred thousand souls, 
mtluding Nova Stotia, New England, New York, 
New Jei'sey, East and West Pennsylvania, Mai viand, 
\iiginia, and t’aiolina, and these lie extended upon 
the toast fiom the latitude of 32 degiees to 47, or 
thereabouts, being alxiut 750 miles in length , hut 
then much of this is very thinly peopled, and the 
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breadth they he west into the country is little or 
nothing, 50 or 60 miles is in many places the most. 
And except some plantations in Virginia, in Rappa- 
hanock, and James Rivci in Viiginia, occasioned by 
the great inlet of tlie bay there, and of the ineis 
that fall into it, we can see nothing a bundled miles 
within that land but waste and woods, whose inhabi- 
tants seem to be Hcd faither up into the country, 
from the face of their enemies the Christians. 

So that all this planting, though consideiable, 
amounts to no moie, compaied to the country itself, 
than a long narrow slip of land upon the sea-coast, 
tlieic being very few English inhabitants planted 
anywheie above twenty miles from the sea, or from 
some navigable river, and even that sea-coast itself 
very thinly inhabited, and particularly fiom New 
England to New Yoik, fioin New England north to 
Annapolis, from Virginia to Carolina , so that all 
this gieat colony or collection of colonies — nay, 
though we mcUule the Eiench at Canada — aie but 
a point, a handful, compared to the vast extent of 
land lying west and north-west from them, even to 
the South Sea, an extent of continent full of mnu- 
merahle nations of people unknown, undiscovered, 
never seal died into, or indeed heard of but from 
one another, much gieater in its extent than all 
Euiope 

If we take the north part of America, exclusive of 
all the country which the Spaniards possess, and 
whuh they call the empire of Mexico, and exclusive 
too of what the English and Eiench possess on the 
coast and in the two iiveis of Canada and Mississippi 
as above, which indeed are but tnfles, the rest of 
that country, which, as fai as it has been travelled 
into, IS found exceeding populous, is a great deal 
larger than all Europe, though we have not reckoned 
the most noi them, frozen, and almost uninhabitable 
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part of it, wheie no end tan be fodnd, and wheie !<■ 
18 there ran be no doubt but there is a contiguous 
continent with the northern part of Asia, or so near 
joining it as to be only parted by a narrow gulf or 
strait of sea, easily jiassed over both by man and 
beast, or else it would be hard to give an account 
how man or beast tame into that pait of the woild 
— I sav this vast continent, full of people, and no 
doubt inhabited by many millions of souls, is all 
wiapt up in idolatry and paganism, given up to 
Ignorance and blindness, worshipping the sun, the 
moon, the fire, the hills their fathers, and, in a won!, 
tlie devil 

As to the thing we call religion, or the knowledge 
of the true God, much less the dottiine of the Mes- 
siah and the name of Chiist, thc\ not only have not, 
but never had the least intimation of it on earth, oi 
revelation of it from heaven, till the Spaniards came 
among them, iiav, and now Cliiistians are come 
among them, it is hard to say whethei the paganism 
is much abated except by the infinite ravages the 
Spamaids made vvheie thev came, who rooted out 
idolatry by destioying the iclolateis, not by coiiveit- 
ing them, having ciuelly cut off, as then own 
vviiteis afliim, above seventy niilhons of people, and 
left the countiy naked of its inhabitants for many 
hunched miles togcthei 

But what need we come to calculations for the 
piescnt time with lespect to Amenca'' I^t us but 
bo at the tiouble to look back a little more than a 
huiidicd vcai-s, which is as nothing at all in the ai- 
gument , how had the whole continent of Amenta, 
extended almost fiom pole to pole, with all the 
Islands round it, and peopled with such innumerable 
multitudes of people, been as it vveie entiiely aban- 
doned to the devil’s goveinment, even fioin the be- 
ginning of time, OI at least fiom the second peopling 
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the world by Noah to the sixteenth century, when 
Fei'dinando Cortez, general for the famous Charles 
the Fifth, first landed m the Gulf of Mexico 

We have heard much of the cruelty of the Span- 
iards in destroying such multitudes of the inhabitants 
there, and of cutting off whole nations by file and 
sword , but as I am foi giving uj) all the actions of 
men to the government of Providence, it seems to 
me that Heaven had detci mined such an act of venge- 
ance should be executed, and of which the Span- 
iards were instruments, to destioy those people, who 
were come up (by the influence of the devil, no 
doubt) to such a chc'adful height, ni that abhorred 
custom of human sacrifices, that the innocent blood 
cried foi it, and it seemed to be time' to put a stop 
to that Clime, lest the veiy lace of jieople should at 
last be extinct by their own butcheries 

The magnitude of this may be gucs'cd at by the 
temple conseciated to the gi eat idol of Visthpnsth, 
111 the city of Mexico, vvheie, at the coinnmnd of 
Monte/unia, the pagan monaich, twenty thousand 
men were sacnficed in ayeai, and the wall hung a 
foot thick with (lotted blood, dashed in ceremony 
against the side of that place on those occasions. 

This abomination Godin IIis piovidence put an 
end to by destio\ing those nations from the face of 
the caitli, bunging a lace of bearded stiangeis upon 
them, cutting in pieces man, woman, and child, - 
destroying their idols, and even the idolatry itself 
by the Spaniards, who, howevei wicked in them- 
selves, yet weie in this to be esteemed instruments 
111 the hand of Heaven to execute the Divine justice 
on nations whose ci lines were come up to a full 
height, and that called for vengeance 

I make no doubt (to cany on this digression a 
little farther) that when God cast out the heathen, 
so the Sciibture calls it, fiom before the Israelites, 
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and the iniquity of the people of the land was full. 
Joshua, Moses, and the Israelites were taxed with 
as much ciuelty and inhumanity in destroying the 
cities, killing man, woman, and child, nay, even 
destroying the very cattle, and trees, and fruits of 
the earth, as ever the Spaniards weie charged with 
in the conquest of Mexiio. 

This IS apparent by the terror that was spread 
upon the minds of the jK-ojile round about them, 
whereof thousands fled to other parts of the world 
History tells us that the first builders of the city of 
Carthage, long before the Roman times, oi before 
the fable of Queen Dido, were some Phoenicians, 
that is to sav, Canaanites, wlio, flying foi their lives, 
got ships and went away to se.i, j^lanting themseUes 
on the coast of Africa as the Inst place of safety 
they arrived at, and to piovc this a pillar of stone 
was found not far from Tiipoli, on which was cut, in 
Phoenician chai actors, these words “We are of 
those who fled from the face of Josliua the lobbci ” 
The ciuelties of tlie Isiaelites, in destioving the 
nations of the land of Canaan, was commanded from 
heaven, and therein Joshua was justified in what 
was done. The ciuelties of the Spaniaids, howevei 
abhorred by us, was doubtless an ajipointment of 
God for the destruction of the most wicked and 
abominable people upon earth 

But this IS all a digiessioii, I come to my calcu- 
lation It is true that the Spaniaids, whom I allow 
to be Christians, have possessed the empires of 
Mexico and Peru , but after all the havoc they 
made, and the millions of souls they dismissed out 
of life there, yet the natives are intinitely the major- 
ity of the inhabitants , and though many of them 
are Christianised, they arc little more than sub- 
jected , and take all the Spaniaids, Christians, and 
all the Poituijuese in the Brazils, all the Enelish 
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and French in the north, and, in a woid, all the 
Christian.s in America, and put them together, they 
will not balance one part of the pagans or Mahome- 
dans in Europe , for example, take the Cnm Tartars 
of Europe, who inhabit the banks of the Euxine 
Sea, they are more in miinber than all the Chris- 
tians in America , so that setting one nation against 
the othei, and you may reckon that there is not one 
Christian, or as if there were not one Christian, in 
those tliree parts of the w'oild, Asia, Africa, and 
Ameiica, except the Greeks of Asia 

This IS a just but a veiy sail account of the small 
extent of Christian knowledge in the world, and 
were it eonsideied as it ought, would put the most 
powerful princes of Europe upon thinking of some 
methods, at least, to open a way for the spreading 
Chiistiaii knowledge I am not much of the opin- 
ion, indeed, that religion should be planted by the 
sw'oid, but as the Christian piinces of Europe, how- 
ever few in number, are vet so superior to all the 
rest of the world in martial expeiience and the art 
of war, nothing is nioic certain than that, if they 
could unite then inleiest, they are able to beat 
paganism out of the world Nothing is more cei- 
tain than this, that would the Christian princes 
unite then poweis and act in conceit, thfey might 
destroy the Tuikish Empire and the Persian king- 
dom, and beat the very name of Mahomet out of 
the world 

It is no boast to say that, were there no intestine 
bioils among us, the Chiistian soldiery is so evi- 
dently superior to the Tuikish at this time, that 
had they all joined after the late battle at Belgrade 
to have sent 80,000 veteran soldiers to have joined 
Prince Eugene, and supplied him with money and 
provisions by the ports of the Adriatic Gulf and 
the Archipelago, that prince would in two or three 
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t'ainpaigns have dri\cii the Mahomcdaiis out of 
Eurofx^, taken Con>stantiiiople, and ha\e ovei-turned 
the Turki'^h Empire 

Aflei such a conc|uest, whither might not the 
Christian lehgion ha\e spread ^ The King of Spain 
with the same ease wouhl leduce the Moors of Bar- 
bary, and dispossess tliose sons of hell, tlie Algerines, 
Tripohnes, Tiini/ens, and all the Mahomedan pirates 
of that eoa'-t, and plant again the ancient churches 
of Africa, the sees of 'rertullian, St Cvpnan, Kc 
NaN, e\en the C/ai of Moscow, an enterprising 
and glonons piiiuc', well assisted and suppoited by 
his neiglilKiurs, the northein poweis, who togethei 
aie niasteis of tlio best soldiciy in the woild, would 
not find it iiiipossihle to iiiaich an aimy of 36,000 
foot and U),(KK1 hoise, in spite of waste and in- 
hospitable deserts, e\en to attaek the Clunese Em- 
jine, who, notwithstanding tlicii infinite nuinbeis, 
pretended policy, and gieat skill in wai, would sink 
in the operation, and such an army of disciplined 
European .soldiers would lieat all the forces of tliat 
vast empii'e with the same or gieatei ease as Ali’V- 
nndcrwith 30,000 Macedonians dcstioyed theaimy 
of Dai ms, whicli c'onsistc-d of (>80,000 men 

And let no man iidicnle this projei t on account 
of the mareh, which I know they will call 3000 
miles, and iiioie While theie is no obstruction 
hut the length of the wa\, it is not so difficult as 
some may imagine, 't is fai from imjiossible to fui- 
iiish sufficient punisioiis for the march, which is 
indeed tin cmly ditficultv that tames any teiroi 
111 it 

Such a piiiice as the C/ai of Muscovy cannot want 
the assistance of mniiinei able hands foi the amassing, 
oi taiiiage foi conveying, to piojiei maga/ines suf- 
ficient stores of jirov isionsfor the maintaining a select 
choMin both of men to nmich ovei the deseits, for in 
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the grand inarch no useless mouths should he found 
to feed 

Why, then, should not the Christian princes think 
it a deed of compassion to the souls of men, as well 
as an humble agency to the work of ProMdence, and 
to the fulfilling the pi onuses of their Savioui, by a 
moderate and, as fai as in them lies, a bloodless 
conquest, to leduce the whole world to the govern- 
ment of Chnstian power, and so plant the name and 
knowledge of Chiist Jesus among the heathens and 
Mahomedans ? I am not siqiposing that they can 
plant leal religion in this inannei , the business of 
pow er IS to o[)en the way to the gospel of peace , 
the servants of the king of the caith are to fight, 
that the scivants of the King of Heaven may 
pi eac h 

Let but an open door lx; made for the preaching 
of the wold of God, and the nnnisteis of Chiist be 
admitted, if they do not spread Christian knowledge 
over the face of the eaith the fault will be theiis. 
liCt but the military powei leduce the pagan woild, 
and bainsli the dev il and Mahomet from the face of 
the earth, the knowledge of God be diligently spiead, 
the word of God duly pieaehed, anil the peojile meekly 
and faithfully nistiucted in the Christian leligion, 
the world would soon leieive the tiuth, and the 
knowledge of Divine things would be the study and 
delight of mankind 

I know some nice and diHlcnlt people would object 
here. How are the present bcnly of Chiistians, as vou 
call them, qualiticcl to convert the pagan and Ma- 
homedan world, when they are not able to settle the 
mam point, viz. What the Chnstian leligion is, oi 
what they would convert them to That Christian- 
ity is subdivided into so many paits and particular 
pnnciples, the people so divided in then opinion , 
and, that which is still worse, there is so little chai- 
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ity among the several sorts, that some of them 
would sooner side with Mahomet against their 
neighbours than assist to piopagate that particular 
doctrine in religion which thc^ condemn Thus the 
memliers of the Protestant faith would make it a 
point of pnnciple not to suppoit or propagate the 
interest of Popery m such a conquest as this, and 
again, the ('atholics would as niiiih make it a duty 
on them to root out heiesy — so the\ call the Prot- 
estant doctrine — as they would to loot out pagan- 
ism and the woiship of devils 

I would not answer for some Protestants that they 
would not be of the same mind, as to particular di- 
visions among Protestants I'he diffeience among 
some opinions is such, and then want of charity one 
to another sets them at such saiiaiicc, that if they 
do not censure one another foi devil-woishippeis, yet 
we know they frequently call some of the opposite 
principles doctrines ot dccils, and persecute one an- 
other with as much fuiy as evei the heathen perse- 
cuted the pnmitive chuulies 

Witness the Molences which have reigned between 
the Episcopal and Presbvteiian paitics in the north 
of Ireland and in Scotland, which nas so often biokeii 
out into a flame of war, and that flame been always 
quenched with blood 

Witness the fiequent peisecmtions, wars, massacres, 
and other cruel and unnatural doings, which hacc 
been ni these paits of the woild among ('hnstians 
the effect of a mistaken zeal foi the Chiistian relig- 
ion , which, as it was not planted by blood and 
violence, so much less can Christians justify the 
endeavours to erect this or that opinion in it by the 
ruin and blood of then brethren 

But this IS far from being a reason whv we should 
not think it our duty to subdue the barbarous and 
idolatious nations of the world in cider to sunoress 
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the worshipping the devil, who is the enemv not only 
of God and of all true leligion in the woild, but wlio 
IS the great destroyer and enemy of mankind, aijd of 
his future or present felicity , and whose business is 
always, to the utmost of his power, to involve oi 
retain them eithei in ignorance or in error 

I distinguish betwwn forcing leligion upon people, 
or forcing them to entertain tins or that opinion of 
religion — I say, I distinguish between that and 
opening the door foi religion to come among them 
The former is a violence, indeed, inconsistent with 
the natuie of religion itself, wliose energy prevails 
<aiid foices its way into the minds of men by another 
sot t of power ; w hcreas the latter is remov mg a force 
unjustly put alieadv upon the minds of men, by the 
artifice of the devil, to keep the C'hiistian religion 
out of tlie woild , so that, indeed, I jiiopose a war 
not with men, but with the devil — a war to depose 
Satan’s infernal Uiamiv in the world and set open 
the doors to lehgion, that it may enter if men will 
receive it, if they will not leocive it, be that to 
themselves. 

In a vvoid, to unchain the wills of men, set their 
inclinations fice, that their leason may be at liberty 
to influence then undei'standings, and that they may 
have the faith of Christ preached to them, whether 
they will hear or foibcai, I say, as above, is no pait 
of the cniestion , let tl» Chiistian doctinie anti its 
spiritual enemies alone to struggle about that I 
am for dealing with the tcmpoialities of the devil, 
and deposing that human power winch is armed in 
the behalf of obstinate ignorance, and lesolute to 
keep out the light of icligion from the mind 

I ‘think this IS a law’ful and pist war, and, in the 
end, kind both to them and then posterity let me 
bnng the case home to ourselves 

Suppose neithei Julius Csesar oi any of the Roman 
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gcDcrnls 01 eiiipcioi's had cai.t their eyes towards 
Britain foi some ages, oi till the Christian religion 
had spread over the whole Roman Eiiipiie ’tis tiue 
the Bntoiis might at last ha\e received the Christian 
faith in loiiimon with the rest of the noithern woild, 
but they had yet lam above thiee hundred years 
longer in ignoiaiice and paganism than they did , 
ana home hundied thousands of peojile who proved 
/salons ('hilstians, nav. even niai ty is for the Christian 
doctrine, would have died in the professed paganism 
of the Britons 

Now ’tis evident the invasion of the Romans was 
an unjust, blood \, tv rannical assault upon the poor 
Britons, against all light and pioiseity, against 
justice and neiglibooihood, and merely earned on 
for conquest and dummion Noi, indeed, had the 
Romans anv just pietencc of wai . vet God was 
pleased to iiiakt this viokme he tlie kindest thing 
that could have befallen the Bntisli nation, suite it 
brought 111 the knowledge of God .nnongthe Biitons, 
and was a means of lediKinga heathen and barbar- 
ous nation to the faith ot Christ, and to enibiace 
the Messiius 

I'lius Heaven sei ves itself of men's wot st designs, 
and the avaucc, nnihition, and rage of men have 
been made use of to biiiiif to pass tlie gloiious ends 
of Prov ideiiee, without the least knowledge oi design 
of the ai tois Why, tlien, mav not the great undci- 
takings of the pnntes of Euiojie, if fliev lould be 
brought to act in vonteif, witli a good design to 
hung all the woild to ojH-n their doois to the Chris- 
tian lehgion, and by consequente then cais — I say, 
wli\ may not such an attempt be blessed fioni heaven 
with so much suiiess, at least as to make way for 
bunging in nominal Christianity among the nations'’ 
For as to obliging the people to be of this or that 
opinion afterward, that is anothei case 
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Thei’e ib a great pother made in the world among 
the several denominations of Christians about eoei- 
eion, erecting a chuidi, and compelling men to 
come in, that is to say, one soit of Chiistians 
persecuting anothei soit of Christians to make them 
worship Christ their way, as if Chiist had no sheep 
but one fold 

I distinguish much between using foice to reduce 
heathens and savages to (’hiistianity, and using 
force to I educe those that are ah eady Christians to 
be of tins oi tliat opinion , I will not say but a war 
might be veiy just, and the c-ause be iighteous, to 
leduce the woishippeis of the pagodas of India to 
the knowledge aiwl obedience of Clnistiaiiity, when 
it would be a hoinble injustice to eoiiuneucc a like 
wai to 1 educe e\cu a Popish nation to be Protestant. 

Rut my jiioposed wai does not reach so far as that 
neithci , for though I would have a nation of pagans 
coiKjueied that their idols and temples might be 
destioved, and then idol woidiip be anohshed, )et I 
would be very fai fioni punishing and persecuting 
the peo{)lc tor not believing m Chiist, foi if we 
believe that faith, as the Sciiptuie sa>s, is the gift 
of God, liow tail we, upon any Christian foundation, 
punish oi jieisecutc the man for not exercising that 
which God had not given him Hence, compelling 
men to confoiin to this or tlmt paituulai piofcs- 
sioii of the Chiistiaii religion, is to me impious and 
imchnstiaii 

And shall I sjK'ak a woid heie of the unhappy 
custom among Chnstians of reviling one another 
with words on account of diffeimg opinions in relig- 
ion^ It was a pait of apocryphal scripture, taken 
fioni one of the traditional sayings of the Rabbis, 
“'niou slmlt not mock at the giwls of the heathens , ” 
but ribakh>, satire, and saicasms aie the usage we 
give one another every day on the subject of relig- 
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ion, as if fjlfUidei and the seventies of the tongue 
were not the woist kind of violence in matters of 
the Christian religion 

In a word, I must acknowledge, if I am to speak 
of repioacli 111 geneial, I know no woise persecution 
than that of the tongue Solomon sajs, “There are 
that speak like the pieicing of a sword and King 
David was so sensible of the bitterness of the tongue, 
that he is full of exclamations upon the subject , 
among the icst, he sii>s of his enemies, “They have 
(ompassed me abinil with woids of hatied . . He 

clothed himself with ciiising like ns with his gar- 
ment (I'salni <ix 3, 18) 

It IS indeed remote fioni the sulijeit I am upon to 
talk of this kind of unchantiihlc dealing, but as just 
observations are nevci out of season, it may have its 
uses , let no man slight the hint, though it were 
meant foi leligion oiil>, foi that, indeed, is my pres- 
ent subject there is doubtless as seveie a pei sedi- 
tion by the tongue as that of file and faggot, and 
some think 't is as haul to lie hoi no 

I have never met with so imuh of this anywhere 
in all niv tiuvels as m England, where the mouths of 
the seveial swts and ojiiinoiis are so effectually open 
against one anothei, that, albeit common chanty 
commands us to talk the ocst of jiartu'ulai persons 
in their failings and infii unties, jet here, censuring, 
eondemmiig, and reproaching one another on account 
of opinions is earned on with such a gust, that lets 
every one see nothing hut death and destiuction can 
follow, and no reconciliation can be expected 

I have lived to see men of the best light be 
mistaken, as well in party as in principles, as well in 
politics as in religion, and find not only occasion, but 
even a necessity, to change hands oi sides m both, 
I have seen them soiiietimes lun into contrary 
extremes, beyond their first intention, and even 
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witliout design , nay, in those unhappy changes I 
have se«*n them diiven into lengths they ne\ci 
designed, by the fiery resentment of those whom 
they seemed to have left, and whom they difteied 
from. I have lived to see those men acknowledge, 
even publicly and openly, they were wrong and mis- 
taken, and expiess their regret for being misled very 
sincerely, but I cannot say I have lived to see the 
people they have desired to leturn to forgive or 
leceive them Perhaps the age I have lived in 
has not been a proper season for chanty , I hope 
futuiity will be furnished vvith better Christians, 
or perhaps ’t is appointed so to illustrate the Divine 
mercy, and let mankind sec tliat they are the only 
cieatuies that never forgive I have seen a man in 
the case I speak of, offer the most sincere acknowl- 
edgments of his having lieen mistaken, and this 
not in matters essential either to the person’s inoials 
or Christianity, but only in matters of party, and 
with the most moving expressions desire his old 
friends to foigive what has been passed, and have 
seen then return be mocking him with what they 
called a baseness of spiiit, and a mean submission , 
I have seen him expostulate with them, why they 
should not act upon the same terms with a penitent, 
a.s God Himself not only piescnbed, but yields to , 
and have seen them in leturii tell him God might 
foigive him if He pleased, but they would nevei,and 
then expose all those offers to the first comer in 
bantei and ridicule but take me right too, I have 
seen at the same tune, that to wiser men it has been 
always thought to be an exposing themselves, and 
an honour to the person 

I speak this too feelingly, and therefore say no 
more , there is a way by patience, to conquer even 
the universal contempt of mankind , and though two 
drams of that drug be a vomit for a dog, it is, in my 
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experience, the only method , there is a secret peace 
in it, and in time the lage of men will abate. A 
constant steady adhering to virtue and honesty, and 
showing the woild that whatever mistakes he might 
be led into, supposing them to be mistakes, that yet 
the main intention and design of his life was sincere 
and upright He that governs the actions of men 
by an unhiasied hand, will nevei suffei such a man 
to sink under the weight of universal prejudice and 
clamour 

I, Robinson Crusoe, giown old in affliction, borne 
down by calutun\ and rejnoach, but supported fiom 
within, boidlv [)H'stiil)c this leraedv against univer- 
sal clainoiiis and contempt of mankind patunue, a 
steady life of vittiieaiid sobriety, and a comforting 
dependence cm the |ustite ol IVovidente, will first or 
last lestoic the patient to the c>i)inion of Ills fiiends, 
and justifv him in the face of Ins enemies, and in 
the' meantniie will support him couifortably in 
despising those who w,mt maniieis and clmiity, and 
leave tlieiii to Im cuised from Heaven with their own 
passions and lage 

Tins veiv thought made me long ago claim a kind 
of propeity in Mime gcKicl old lines of the famous 
George Withcis, Esej , made in prison in the Towei, 
He was a poetical gentloiiinii who had, ni the time of 
the civil wars in England, been unhappv in chang- 
ing sides too often, and had been put into the Tower 
bv every side in their tuin , once by the King, once 
by the Parliament, once by the Aiiny, then by the 
Rump, and at last again, 1 think, by General Monk , 
in a vvord, whateycr side got up, he had the disaster 
to be down. The lines aie thus 

The world and I may well agree. 

As most that arc offended , 

For I slight her, and she slights me. 

And there ’s our quarrel ended 
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For servK e done and love expressed. 

Though very few regard it. 

My tountry owes me bread at least , 

But if I am debarred it, 

Good conscience is a daily feast. 

And sorrow never marred it. 

But this article of veibal persecution has humed 
me from my subject, which I must return to 

I have spoken ot a project for the Czar of Mus- 
covy, worthy of a inoiiaich who is lord of so vast an 
extent of country as the Russian Empire reaches to, 
which is in effect, as I have said, much more than 
half Europe, and consecjuently an eighth pait of the 
world I have given iny thoughts how a war to 
open a door for the Chiistian lehgion maj be justi- 
fiable, and that it has not the least tinctuie ot jier- 
secution in it If the Christian princes of the woild, 
who now spend their forte so much to an ill purpose 
in real peisecution, would join in an universal war 
against paganism and devil-woiship, the savage part 
of mankind would, in one age, be biought to bow 
their knees to the God of Tiuth, and would bless 
the enteijiiise itself in the end of it, as the best 
thing that evei befell them , noi could such an 
attempt fail of success, unless Heaven in justice had 
determined to shut up the world longer in dai kness, 
and the cup of then abominations was not yet full. 
But I may ventuie to say there would be much moie 
ground for such Chnstian pnncesto hope and expect 
the concurrence of Heaven in such an undertaking, 
than in sheathing then swords in the bowels of their 
biethien, and making an effusion of Chnstian blood 
upon every slight pretence, as we see has been the 
case in Europe foi above thirty years past 

I had intended to lemaik here that, as the coun- 
try possessed by Christians is but a spot of the globe 
compai'ed to the heathen, pagan, and Mahometan 
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world, so the number of real Christians among the 
nations professing the Christian name is yet a more 
disproportioned part, a mere trifle, and hardly to be 
compared with the infinite numbei’s of those who, 
though they call themselves Christians, yet know as 
little of God and religion as can be imagined to be 
known where the word Christian is spoken of, and 
neither seek or desiie to know more , in a woid, who 
know but little of God or Jesus Chiist, heaven or 
hell, and regard none of them. 

This IS a laige field, and being thoroughly searched 
into, would, 1 doubt not, reduce the leal faithful 
subjects of the kingdom of Jesus Christ to a much 
fewer number than those of Mahomet, naj, than 
those of the monarch of Germany, and make our 
Lord appear a weakei prince, speaking in the sense 
of kingaonus, than many of the kings of the earth 
And if it be true that the old king of Fiance should 
say, that he had more loyal subjects than King 
Jesus, I do not know but, in the sense his most 
Christian majesty meant it, the thing might be veiy 
true 

But this observation is something out of my pres- 
ent road, and ments to be spoken of by itself 

The number of true Christians will never be 
known on this side the great bai, where they shall 
be critically separated No political aiithmetic can 
make a calculation of the number of true Christians 
while they live blended with the false ones, since it 
is not only haid, but impossible, to know them one 
from anothei in this world 

We shall perhaps be sui prised at the last day to 
see some people at the right hand of the righteous 
Judge whom we have condemned with the utmost 
zeal in our opinions, while we were contemporary 
with them in life , for chanty, as it n, generally 
practised in this woild, and mixed with our human 
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mfirmities, such as pride, self-opinion, and pereonal 
prejudice, is strangeljf misguided, and makes us 
entertain notions of things and people quite differ- 
ent from what they leally deseive, and there is 
hardly any rule to pi-escrioe ourselves, except it be 
of the text — “In meekness, every one esteeming 
others better than themselves,” which, by the way, 
is difficult to do 

But though we shall thus see at the great audit a 
transposition of peisons from the station they held in 
oui chanty, we shall only theieby see that our judg- 
ment was wrong, that God judgcth not as man 
judgetli, and that we too lashly condemn whom He 
has thought fit to justify and accept 

Let, then, the nunibei of Christians be more oi 
less, as He that makes them Chiistians determines, 
this IS not for us to enter into, and this bungs me 
back to what I said befoie, that though we cannot 
make Christians, we both can and may, and indeed 
ought, to open the dooi to Christianity, that the 
pleaching of God’s woid, which is the ordinary 
means of bunging mankind to the knowledge of 
icligion, may be spread ovei the whole world 

With what vigour do we consult, and how do the 
labouring heads of the woild club togethei, to form 
projects, and to raise subscriptions to extend the 
geneial commeice of nations into every comer of 
the woild ' But ’t would pass foi a bubble of all 
bubbles, and a whimsey that none would engage in, 
if ten millions should be asked to be subscribed for 
sending a stiong fleet and aimy to conquer heathen- 
ism and idolatry, and protect a mission of Christians, 
to be employed in preaching the Gospel to the poor 
heathens, say it were on the coast of Coiomaiidel, 
the island of Ceylon, and country of Malabai, oi 
any of the dominions of the Great Mogul , and yet 
such an attempt would not only be just, but infi- 
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nitely advantageous to the people who should under- 
take it, and to the people of the countiy on whom 
the opeiafcion should lie wrought. 

In the otcasiorifil distourses I had on this subject, 
in conveiMitioii with men of good judgment and 
pnniiples, I lia\e been often asked in what manner I 
would projiose to carry on suth a conquest as I 
speak of, and how it should answei the end, and 
that I mav not lie supposeil to suggest a thing 
impraiticabk in itself, or for which no rational 
scheme might lie pioposed, I shall make a biief 
essay, at the inaiinet, in whuh the (omjiiest I speak 
of should he, ot ought to lie, tained on, and if it 
be eonsideied seiiousl\, the difficulties and peihaps 
all the leasonahle objections miglif \anish in an 
instant I will theietoie, fiis,t, for the purpose only, 
suppose that an attempt was made b\ a Chiistiaii 
nation to tonqnei and siilxliie some heatlien or 
Mahometan jieople at a disfamc ftom them, place 
the conquest where and among whom we will , foi 
example, supjiose it was tlie gieat islaiifl of Mada- 
gascar, oi that of (Vxlon, Boineo m the Indies, or 
those of Japan, oi any other whcie \ou please 

1 would (list sujipose the pl,ue to 1>e infinitely 
pojmlous, as anv of tlios(> tmintiies, tlioiigli they arc 
islands, aie said to lx',*aiid because tlie Japanese 
aic said to lx; a most sensible, sagacious jieople, 
undei excellent foims of go\einment, and capable 
more than oidmnnly of recemng impressions, snp- 
poitcd by the aigument and example of a \iituous 
and leligious (uikjiu'ioi 

For this purpose >on must grant me, that the 
island or islands of Japan weic m a situation pioper 
for the nndei taking, and that a powcifid European 
army, Ix'iiig landed nj»on them, had m a great 
battle, or m divei-s battles, oierthrown all their 
niilitarj force, and had entirely reduced the whole 
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nation to their power , as, to go back to examples, 
the Venetians had done by the Turks in the Moiea 
in a former war, oi as the Tuiks did in the isles in 
Candia, Cyprus, and the like The short scheme 
for establishing the government in those countries 
should be tins — 

First, as the vvai is pointed chiefly against the 
kingdom of the devil m behalf of the Chiistian 
worship, so no vjiiaitei should be given to Satan’s 
administiation , and as nothing else should willingly 
be treated with violence, so, indeed, no part of the 
devil’s economy should have any favoui, but all the 
idols should be immediately destioyed and publicly 
burnt, all the pagodas and temples burnt, and the 
very face and foim of paganism, and the woi>hip 
attending it, be utterly defaced and dostioyed 

Secondlv, the piiests and dedicated pei’sons of 
every kind, by whatsoevei names or titles known 
oi distinguished, should be at least removed, if not 
destroyed 

Thiidh, all the exercise of piofane and idolatrous 
iites, terenionics, woiship, festivals, and customs 
should be abolished eiitiiely, so as by time to be 
forgotten, and clean wijied out of the minds as well 
as out of the piactue of the people 

This IS all the coeicion I propose, and less than 
this cannot lie proposed, because, though we ma\ 
not by arms and force compel men to be leligions — 
because if we do we cannot make tbcm sincere, and 
so by persecution we only cieate hypcxiites — yet I 
insist that we may by foice, and that with the 
greatest justice possible, suppress paganism, and the 
worship of God’s enemy the devil, and banish it out 
of the world, nay, that we ought to do it to the 
utmost of our power But I return to the conquest 
I’he country lieiiig tiuis entirely reduced under 
Christian government, the inhabitants, if they sub- 
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mit quietly, ought to lie useij with humanity and 
justice, no cruelt\, no rigoui They should suffer 
no oppression, iiijuiv, or injustice, that they may not 
receive evil impressions of the people that are come 
among them , lest, entertaining an abhorrence of 
Christians from their evil conduct, cruelty, and 
injustice, they should enteitain an abhorrence of 
the Christian religion for their sakes , as the poor 
wi etches the Indians in America, who, when they 
were talked to of the futuie state, the resuirection 
of the dead, eternal felicity in heaven, and the like, 
inquired where the Spaniaids went after death, and 
if any of tliciii went to heaven , and Ix-iiig answered 
in the affii inativc, shook their heads, and dcsiied they 
might go to hell then, lor that they weie aftaid to 
think of being in heaven if the Spaniards were there 
A just and geneious Ijehaviour to the natives, or 
at least to such of them as should show themselves 
willing to submit, would ceitainly engage them in 
their interest, and ac'toidingly would in a little while 
bring them to embiace that truth which dictated 
such just principles to those wlio espoused it 

Thus piejudicvs lieiiig lemoved, the way to in- 
struction would be made the more plain, and then 
would be the time lor Gospel labourers to enter 
upon the liaivest, ministers should be instructed 
to teach them out language, to exhort them to seek 
the blessings of religion and of the tiue God, and 
so giaduallv to inlicMiuce light principles among 
them at their own request 

From hence the\ should proceed to teach all the 
young childieii the language spoken by them, who 
woulcl then lie their iKmefactors rather than con- 
querors , and a few >cars wearing the old generation 
out, the posterity of them and of then conquerors 
would lie all one nation 

In case any rejected the instruction of religious 
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men and adhered obstinately to his idolatry, and 
would not be reclaimed by gentle and Christian 
usage, suitable methods are to be taken with such, 
that they might not make a religious faction in the 
country and gain others to side with them in oidei 
to recover then liberty, as they might call it, to 
serve their own gods, that is to say, idols, for it 
must be for ever as just not to peimit them to go 
back to idolatry b) force as it w’as to pull them from 
it by force 

By this kind of conquest the Christian religion 
would be most effectually propagated among in- 
numerable nations of savages and idolateis, and as 
many people be brought to worship the true God 
as may be said to do it at this time in the whole 
Christian world 

This IS my trusndo, and it would be a war as 
|ustifiable on many accounts as any that was ever 
undei taken in the woild, a war that would bring 
eternal honour to the conqueiors and an eternal 
blessing to the people conqueied 

It were easy now to cut out enterprises of this 
nature for other of the princes of the world than 
the Czar of Muscovy , and I could lay very rational 
schemes for such undertakings, and the schemes that 
could, if thoroughly pursued, never fail of success 
For example, an expedition against the Moors of 
Africa by the French, Spanish, and Italian princes, 
who daily suffer so much by them, and the last of 
whom are at perpetual war with them ; how easy 
would it be to those poweis to join in a Christian 
confederacy to plant me Christian religion again in 
the Numidian and Mauiitanian kingdoms — where 
was once the famous chuich of Carthage, and from 
whence thousands of Christians ha\e gone to heaven 
— the harvest of the primitive labours of St. Cyprian, 
Tertullian, and many more, whose postenty now bow 
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their knees to that latest and worst of all impostors, 
Mahomet 

But unchristian strife was always a bar against the 
propagation of the Christian religion, and unnatural 
wars, cairied on nniong the nations I speak of, aie 
made so much the business of the Christian world, 
that I do not expect in our tune to see the advantages 
taken hold of that the natuie of the thing offeis 
But I am pei'sunded, and leave it ujion recoid as my 
settled opinion, that one time oi other the Christian 
poweis of EunnKi shall be inspued tiom Heaven for 
such a woik, and then the easiness of sulKliiing the 
kingdom of Afiua to the Chiistian jioaei shall 
shame the geneiafions jiast, who had the oppoi- 
tunitv so often in flien hands, but made no iise of it 

Note — In this pait of the sul)|ett I iun upon, I 
must acknowledge Iheie Is a double aiguinofit foi a 
war (1 ) In point of the inteifeimg inteiests, 
Eurnpe ought to take possession of those shores, 
without winch it is manifest hei eonnnercc is not 
secured, and iiuhed, while that |)aitof Afiieaboi- 
deriiig on the sc.i is in the hands of robbeiN, piiates 
cannot be seemed Now, this is a point of undis- 
puted light, foi a wai-tiade claims the jnotettlon of 
the powers to whom it bedongs, mid we make no 
sciuple to make wai upon one another for the pro- 
tection of oni tiade, and it is allowed to be a good 
reason why we should do so Win, then, is it not 
a good reason to make wai upon thieies and rob- 
bers r- If one nation take the shijis belonging to an- 
othei, we immediateU leclaiin the jni/e from the 
uiptois, and require of the prince that pistice be 
clone against the aggiessor. who is a breakei of the 
peaiv , and if this is lefused we make wai 

But shall wc do thus to Chiistians, and scruple to 
make an universal war foi the looting out a race of 
pirates and rovei-s, who live bv rapine, and are con- 
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tinually employed, like the lions and tigers of their 
own Lybia, in deioiinng their neighbours? This, 
I say, makes such a war not only just on a religious 
account, but both just and necessary upon a civil 
account 

The war, then, being thus pioved to be just on 
othei accounts, why should not (2 ) the extirpation 
of idolatry, paganism, and deiil-worship be the con- 
sequence of the VK toi V ? If God be allowed to be 
the giver of Mctoiy, how can it be answered to Him 
that the victorv should not Ixi made use of for the 
interest and gloi\ of the God of war, from whom it 
proceeds ? But these things aie not to be offered to 
the world till higher piinciples work in the minds 
of men 111 their making war and peace than yet 
seems to take up then minds 

I was tempted upon this orcasion to make an 
excuision heie upon the siih|e<t of the very light 
occasions piiiues and poweis, states and statesmen, 
make use of foi the engaging in war and blood one 
against anothei , one foi iK'ing ill satisfied with tlie 
otliei, and anothei for pieseiving the balance of 
power, this fot notinngaf all, and that foi something 
next to nothing, .iiid how little lontein tin blood 
that IS iiecessaiily spilt in these wais produces among 
them But this is not a case that will so well bear 
to he enteied upon in a public inaiiiiei at this tune 

All I can add is, I rloiibt no such iieal for the 
Christian religion will be found m oui dajs, or 
perhaps in any age of the woild, till llea\en beats 
the diuins itself, and the gloiious legions fiom above 
come down on purpose to {iiopagate the work, and 
to leduce the whole world to the ohedieiice of King 
Jesus — a time which some tell us is not fai off', but 
of which I heard nothing in all niy tiavels and 
illuminations, no, not one woid 
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T hey must be much taken up with the 
satisfaction of what they aie already, 
that nevei spare tlieii thouffhts upon 
the subject ot what the\ shall be 
The pla< e, the company, the employ- 
ment which we expect to know so much of hereafter, 
must certainly be well woith om while to inijuiie 
after heie 

I believe the main interruptions w-hich have been 
{fiven to these inquines, and peihaps the reason why 
those that have enteied into them have given them 
up, and those who have not entered into them have 
satisfied themselves in the utter neglect, have been 
the w'lld clnmeiu notions, enthiisiastn dieams, and 
unsatisfying ideas, which most of the conceptions 
of men have led them into about *^hese things 
As I endeavoui to conceive justlv of these things, 
I shall likewise endeavour to leason ii]H)n them 
clearly, and, if possible, convey some such ideas of 
the invisible woild to the thoughts of men as may 
not be confused and indigested, and so leave them 
darker than I find them 

The locality' of heaven oi hell is no part of my 
search, theie is doubtless a place reserved for the 
reception of oui souls after death, as theie is a 
state of being foi niateiial substances, so theie must 
be a place, if we aie to be, we must have a wheie , 
the Sciipture supports reason in it — Judas is gone 
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to his place , Dives in hell lifted up his eyes, and 
saw Lazarus in Abraham’s bosom the locality of 
bliss and misery seems to be positively asserted in 
both cases 

But thei e is not so clear a view of the company as 
of the place, it is not so easy to inquire into the 
world of spirits, as it is evident that there are such 
spirits and such a world We find the locality of it 
IS natural, but who the inbabitants aie is a search of 
still a subliiTici nature, liable to more exception, 
eiicumbeied with more difficulties, and exposed to 
much more uncertainty 

I shall endeavour to clear up ns much of it as I 
can, and intimate most willingly how much I rejoice 
in the expectation that some other inquiieis may go 
farther, till at last all that Piovidenee has thought 
fit to discoNOr of that pait ma\ be perfectly known 

'I'he discovones in the Sciiptnre which lead to this 
arc innunieiable, but the positive detlaiation of it 
seems to Ik‘ (le< lined When oui Saviour walking 
on the sea fright! 'd Ills disciples, and thev ciiod out, 
what do we find terrified them '•> Tiuly they thought 
thev had sc“en a spiiit One would have thought 
such men as they, who ha<l the vision of God mani- 
fest in the flesh, should not have lieeii so much sui- 
piised if they had scam a spnit, that is to sav, seen 
an appaiition, for to see a spiiit seems to be an 
allusion, not an expiessmn to lx; used liteially, a 
spirit being not visible bv the organ of human 
sight 

But what if it had been a spirit If it had been 
a good spirit, what had they to feai ^ And if a bad 
spiiit, what would cijing out have assisted them t 
When people eiy out in such cases, it is eithei foi 
help, and then thev ciy to othei> , oi foi mercy, and 
then thev cry to the subject of then tenor to spare 
them Either wav it was eithei the foolishest or 
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the wickedest thing that ever was done by such 
grave men as the apostles , for if it was a good 
spint as before, they had no need to cry out , and if 
it was a bad one, who did they cry to ? for ’t is evi- 
dent they did not pray to God, or cross and bless 
themselves, as was afterwaids the fashion , but they 
cried out, that is to say, they eithei cried out foi 
help, which was great nonsense to call to man for 
help against the de\il, or they cried to the spiiit 
they saw, that it might not hurt them, which was, 
in short, neither less nor more than praying to the 
devil 

This put me in mind of the poor savages in many 
of the countries of America and Afiica, who, ically 
instructed by then feai, that is to say, by mere 
nature, worship the devil that he may not hurt them 

Here I must digress a little, and make a transition 
fiom the storv of the spirit to the strange absuidi- 
ties of men’s notions at that time, and jiarticularly 
of those upon whom the fii'st impressions of Chiist’s 
preachings were wi ought, and if it be looked nar- 
lowly into, one cannot but wondei what strange 
ignoiant people even the disciples themselves were 
at fiist, and indeed their ignoiance continued a 
great while, even to after the deatli of Christ Him- 
self — witness the foolish talk of the two disciples 
going to Emmaus It is tiue they weie wiser after- 
wards when they were better taught, but the Scrip- 
ture IS full of the discoveries of their ignorance, as 
in the notions of sitting at His nght hand and His 
left in His kingdoni, aske-d foi by Zebedee’s chil- 
dren , no doubt but the good woman their mother 
thought one of hei sons should be lord treasurei 
there, and the other lord chancellor, and she could not 
but think those places their due when she saw them 
111 such favour with Him here. Just so in their 
notion of seeing a spirit heie, which put them into 
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such a fright, and indeed they might be said, accoid- 
ing to oiir dull wa\ of thinking, to be frighted out 
of then wits , for had their senses been in exercise, 
they would either have lejoiced in the appearance 
of a good angel, and stood still to hear his message 
as from Heaven, oi praved to God to deliver them 
out of the hands of the devil on their supposing it, 
as above, to be a \ ision from hell. 

But I come to the subject It is evident that the 
notion of spirits, and their intermeddling with the 
aff'ans of men, and even of their appealing to men, 
prevailed so iiniveisally in those ages of the world, 
that even God’s own people, who were instructed 
flora Himself, believed it, nor is there anything in 
all the New Testament institution to contradict it, 
though many things to confirm it , such particulaily 
as the law against what is called a familial spirit, 
which was esteemed no hettei or worse than a con- 
versing w'lth the devil, that is to say, with some of 
the evil spirits of the world I speak of 

The witdi of Endoi, and the stoij of an appaii- 
tion of an old man personating Samuel, which is so 
plainlv asseited in Scnptuie, and which the learned 
opposeis of these notions have spent so much weak 
pains to distill b oui imaginations about, yet a.ssure 
us that such appaiitioiis aie not inconsistent with 
Nature or with lehgion , nay, the Scripture allows 
this woman to paw ?£■«&’, as the Indians in America 
call it, and conjuie for the raising this spectre, and 
when it Is come, allows it to speak a great prophetic 
truth, foietelling tlie king, in all its terrible particu- 
lars, what was to happen to him, and what did 
befall him the very next day 

Eithei this appearance must be a good spiiit or a 
bad , if it was a good spirit it was an angel, as it is 
expiessed in another place of the Apostle Peter, 
when he knocked at the good people’s door in 
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Jeiuisalem (Acts xii 15), and then it supports niy 
opinion of the spints unembodied conversing with 
and taking care of the spirits embodied , if it w as 
an evil spirit, then tliey must grant God to be mak- 
ing a prophet of tlie devil, and making him person- 
ate Samuel to foi ctcll things to come , permitting 
Satan to speak in the (list peison of God’s own 

n het, and indeed to pieach the justice of God’s 
ng w'lth Saul for rejecting His piophet Samuel , 
which, in short, is not a little odd, putting the 
spiiit of God into the mouth of the devil, and mak- 
ing Satan a preacher of i ightcousncss 

When I was in my letnement I had abundance of 
strange notions of iny seeing appaiitions there, and 
especially when I happened to be abroad by moon- 
shine, when eveiy bush looked like a man, and cveiy 
tree like a man on hoisebatk , and I so piepos- 
sessed myself with it that I scaice durst look behind 
me foi a good while, and aftei that durst not go 
abroad at all at night , nay, it grew' upon me to 
such a degiee at last, that I as firmly believed I saw 
several times ical shapes and appeal aiices, as I do 
now really believe and am assured that it was all 
hypochondriac delusion 

But, however, that the reader may see how far the 
power of imagination may go, and judge for me 
whether I showed any more folly and simplicity than 
other men might do, I ’ll repeat some little passages, 
which for a while gave me very great disturbances, 
and every one shall judge lor me whether they 
might not have been deluded in the like cncum- 
stances as well as I 

The first case was, when I crept into the dark 
cave in the valley, where the old goat lay just expii- 
ing, which, wherever it happened, is a true history, 
I assure you 

When first I was stopped by the noise of this 
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poor dying creature, you are to observe that the 
voice was not only like the voice of a man, but even 
articulate, only that I could not form any words 
from it ; and what did that amount to more or less 
than this, namely, that it spoke, but only it was 
in a language tliat I did not understand If it was 
possible to (iesciibc the surprise of my spirits on that 
occasion, I would do it here, how all my blood run, 
oi rather stood still, chilled in iiiy veins, how a cold 
dew of sweat sat on my forehead, how my joints, 
like Belshazzar’s knees, shook one against aiiothei, 
and how, as I said, my hair would have lifted off 
my hat if I had had one on my head 

But this IS not all After the fiisit noise of the 
creature, which was a faint, dying kind of imperfect 
bleating, not unusual, as I found afterward , I say, 
after tins he fetchi'd two oi three deep sighs, as 
lively, and as like huiuiiii, as it is possible to imag- 
ine» as I have also said 

Those were so many confirmations of my surprise, 
besides the sight of his two glaring eyes, and lamed 
it up to the extieme of fright and amazement , how 
I afterwaids conquered this childish beginning, and 
mustered u[) touiage enough to go into the place 
with a fiiebrand foi light, and how I was presently 
satisfied with seeing the creature whose condition 
made all the little accidental noises appear rational, 
I have already said 

But I must acknowledge that this real surpnse 
left some relics or lemains behind it that did not 
wear quite off a gieat while, though I struggled 
hard with them , the vapours that were laised at 
fiist were nevei so laid but that on every trifling 
occasion they returned , and I saw, nay, I felt 
apparitions as plainly and distinctly as ever I felt 
oi saw any leal substance in my life 
' The like was the case with me before that, when 
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I first found the print of a man's foot upon the 
sand, by the seaside, on the north part of the island 
And these, I say, having left my fancy a little 
peevish and wayward, I had fiequently some leturiis 
of these vapours, on diflfeiing occasions, and some- 
times even without occasion , nothing but mere 
hypochondiiac whimsies, fluttciing of the blood, 
and rising of vapours, which nobody could give 
any account of but myself 

For example, it was one night, after my having 
seen some odd appearances in the air, of no great 
significance, that coming home, and being in bed, 
but not asleep, I felt a pain in one of m\ feet, after 
which it came to a kind of iiumhness in my foot, 
which a little sui prised me, and after that a kind 
of tingling in my blood, as if it had been some dis- 
temper running up my leg 

On a sudden 1 felt, as it were, something alive lie 
upon me, as if it had been a dog lying upon my bed, 
from my knee downwards, about half way up my 
leg, ancl nnmediatelv afterwards I felt it heavier, 
and felt it as plainly loll itself upon me upwards 
upon my thigh, foi I lay on one side, I say, as 
if it had been a creature lying upon me with all his 
weight, and tuining his body upon me 

It was so lively and sensible to me, and I remem- 
ber it so perfectly well, though it is now many years 
ago, that my blood chills and flutteis about my 
heart at the very writing it I immediately flung 
myself out of my bed and flow to my musket, which 
stood always ready at my hand, and naked as 1 was, 
laid about me upon the bed in the dark, and every- 
where else that I could think of where anybody 
might stand oi he, but could find nothing “ Lord 
deliver me fiom an evil spint,” said I, “ what can 
this be^” And being tired with groping about, 
and having broke two or tliiec of iiiy eaithen pots 
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with making blows here and there to no purpose, 
I went to light iny candle, for my lamp «hich I used 
to burn in the night either had not been lighted, or 
was gone out. 

When I lighted a candle, I could easily see there 
was no living creature in the place with me but the 
poor panot, who was waked and frighted, and cried 
out, “ Hold your tongue,'” and “ What \ the matter 
with you ? ” Which words he learned of me, from 
my frequent saying so to him, when he used to 
make his ordinary wild noise and screaniiiig that 
I did not like 

The more I was satisfied that there was nothing 
111 the loom, at least to be seen, the more another 
concern came upon me “ Lord ' ” says I aloud, 
“this is the devil “Hold your tongue,” says 
Poll I was so mad at the bird, though the cieatuie 
knew nothing ot the niattci, that if he had hung 
near me, I believe I should hare killed him I put 
my clothes on, and sat me down, foi I could not 
find in iny heart to go to bed again, and as 1 sat 
down, “ I am tenibly frighted,” said I “ Wliat ’s 
the matter with you''” says Poll “You toad,” 
said I, “I'd knock youi 'biaiiis out if you were 
here.” “Hold your tongue,” says he again, and 
then fell to chattering “Robin Crusoe,” and “Pool 
Robin Crusoe,” as he used to do 

Had I been in any reach of a good temper, it had 
been enough to have composed me, but I vvas quite 
gone , I vvas fully possess^ with a belief that it was 
the devil, and I prayed most heartily to God to be 
delivered from the power of the evil spirit 

After some time I tomixised myself a little, and 
went to bed again, and lying just in the postuie 
as I was in before, I felt a little of the tingling 
in my blood which I felt before, and I resolved 
to lie still, let it be what it would , it came up as 
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high a.s my knee, as before, but no higher , and 
now I began to see plainly that it was all a dis- 
temper, that it was something paialytic, and that 
affected the nerves, but I had not eithei experi- 
ence of such a thing, or knowledge of diseases 
enough to be fully satisfied of the nature of them, 
and whether anything natural, any numbness or dead 
palsv affeeting one part of the thigh, could feel as 
that did, till some iiionths after that I felt some- 
thing of tlie verv same again at my first l)ing 
down in my beil for thi<>e or foui nights together, 
whuh at fiist gave me a little concern as a dis- 
temper, blit at Inst gave me such satisfaction, that 
the first was nothing but the same thing in a higher 
degree, that the pleasure of knowing it was only a 
disease was far beiontl tlie eonceiii at the dangei of 
it, though a dead palsy to one in my condition 
might leasonably have lieen one of the most fright- 
ful things 111 Natuie, since, having nobody to help me, 
I must liave iiiev itablv peiished for mei’e want of food, 
not being able to go fioin place to place to fetch it. 

But to go hack to the ease in hand, and to the 
apprehension I had been in all the several months 
that passed between the fust of this and the last, I 
went about with a melancholy, heavy heart, full^ 
satisfied that tlie devil had been in iny looni, and L\v 
upon mv bed 

Soinetiiiies I would ti v to aiguc myself a little out 
of it, asking myself whether it was i-easonable to 
imagine the devil had nothing else to do than to 
come tluthei, and onlv lie down ufion me, and go 
away about his business, and say not one word to 
me . wliat end it could answei . and whether I 
thought the devil was rcailv htisic-d about such 
trifles, oi wheHiei lie had not einplovment enough 
of a higher natuiv, so that such a thing as that 
could be worth lus while 
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But still, then, I was answered with my own 
thoughts leturinng thus — What could it be? Or, 
if it was not a devil, what was it ? This I could 
not answer by any means at all , and so I still sunk 
under the belief that it was the devil, and nothing 
but the devil. 

You may be sure, while I had this fancy in my 
head, I was of course overrun with the vapours, and 
had all the hypochondriac fancies that ever any mel- 
ancholy head could entertain , and what with rumi- 
nating on the pnnt of a foot upon the sand, and 
the weight of the devil upon me in my bed, I 
made no difficulty to conclude that the old gentle- 
man really visited the place , and, in a word, it had 
been easy to have possessed me, if I had continued 
so much longer, that it was an enchanted island, 
that there were a million of evil spirits in it, and 
that the devil was lord of the manor 

I scarce lieaid the least noise, near or far off, but 
I staited, and expected to see a devil . every distant 
bush upon a hill, if I did not particularly remembei 
it before, was a man, and eveiy stump an appari- 
tion, and I scaice w'eiit twenty yaids together, by 
night or by day, without looking behind me 

Sometimes, indeed, I took a little heart, and 
would say, “Well, let it be the devil if it will' 
God IS master of the devil, and he can do me no 
hurt unless he is pei nutted , he can be nowhere but 
He that made him is there too , ” and, as I said 
afterwards, when I was frighted with the old goat in 
a cave, “ He is not fit to live all alone in such an 
island for twenty yeais that would be afraid to see 
the devil ” 

But all these things lasted but a short while, and 
the vapours that were raised at first were not to be 
so easily laid , for, in a woid, it was not mere imagi- 
nation, but it was the imagination raised up to dis- 
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ease , nor did it ever quite wear off till I got my 
man Friday with me, of whom I have said so much , 
and then, having company to talk to, the hypo wore 
off, and I did not see any more devils after that 
Before 1 leave this pait, I cannot but give a 
caution to all vapounsh, melancholy people, whose 
imaginations run this way , I mean about seeing the 
devil, apparitions, and the like , namely, that they 
should nevei look behind them, and over their 
shoulders, as they go upstairs, oi look into the 
corners and holes of rooms with a candle in their 
hands, oi turn about to see who may be behind 
them 111 any walks oi dark fields, lanes, or the like , 
for let such know, they will see the devil whether he 
be there oi no , nay, they will be so peisuaded that 
they do sec him, that their very imagination will be 
a devil to them wherevei they go 

But after all this is said, let nobody suggest that 
because the biain-sick fane}, the vapounsh hypochon- 
diiac imagination repiesents spectres and spirits to 
us, and makes appantions for us, that therefore there 
are no such things as spirits, both good and evil, 
any more than we should conceive that there is no 
devil, because we do not see him 

The devil lias witnesses of his being and natuie, 
just as God Himself has of His , they aie not indeed 
so visible or so numerous, but we are all able to 
bring evidence of the existence of the devil from 
our own fiailties, as we are to bring evidence of the 
existence of God from the faculties of oui souls, and 
from the contexture of oui bodies 

As our propensity to evil rather than good is a 
testimony of the original depravity of human natuie, 
so the harmony between the inclination and the 
occasion is a testimony which leaves the presence 
of the evil spirit with us out of question 

Not that the devil is always the agent in our 
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temptations, foi though the dc\il is a very diligent 
fellow, and always appears ready to fall in with the 
allurement, yet the Scnpture clears him, and we 
must do so too, of being the main tempter , ’t is our 
own corrupt, debauched inclination, which is the 
first moving agent , and therefore the Scriptuie says, 
“A man is tempted when he is drawn away of his 
own lusts, and enticed ” The devil, who, as I said, 
is a very diligent fellow in the infernal woik, and is 
always ready to forward the mischief, is also a very 
cunning fellow, and knows how most dexterously to 
suit alluring objects to the allurable dispositions, 
to procure ensnaiing things, and lay them in the 
waj of the man whom he finds so easily to be en- 
snared , and he never fails to piompt all the mischief 
he can, full of stiatagem and art, to ensnare us by 
the help of our corrupt affections, and these are 
called “Satan’s dec ices” 

But having charged Satan home in that part, I 
must do the devil that justice as to own that he is 
the most slandered, most abused creatine alive, 
thousands of ciimes we lay to bis chaige that he is 
not guilty of, thousands of our own infii unties we 
load him with which he has no hand in , and thou- 
sands of our sins, which, as bad ns he is, he knows 
nothing of, calling him oui tempter, and pietend- 
ing we did so and so as the devil would have it, when 
on the contrary the devil had no shaie in it, and we 
were only led away of our own lusts, and enticed 

But now, having made this digression in the 
devil’s defence, I return to the main question, that 
of the being of the devil, and of evil spirits , this 
I believe, there is no room to doubt of, but this, as 
I have obseived, is not the thing , these aie not the 
spiiits I am speaking of, but I shall come directly to 
what I mean, and speak plain without any possibility 
of being misunderstood 
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I make no question but that there is not only a 
world of spirits, but that there is a certain knowledge 
of it, though to us impossible as to the manner of it , 
there is a ceitain converse between the world of spiiits, 
and the spirits in this woild , that is to say, between 
spirits uncased or unembodied and souls of men em- 
bodied or cased up in flesh and blood, as we all are 
on this side death. 

It IS true that we cannot describe this converse of 
spiiits, as to the way of it, the manner of the com- 
munication, or how things are mutually conveyed 
fiom one to another How intelligences are given 
or received, vie know not, we know but little of 
their being conveyed this way from the spiiits un- 
embodied to ours that are in life , and of their being 
conveyed that way, namely, from us to them — of 
that we know nothing The latter certainly is done 
without the help of the org.in, the former is conveyed 
by the understanding, and the retired faculties of 
the soul, of which we can give very little account 

“ For spirits, without the help of voice, converse ” 

Let me, however, give, as reasons for my opinion, 
some account of the consequences of this converse of 
spiiits, I mean, such as aie quite remote from what 
wc call apparition oi appeaiance of spiiits, and I 
omit these, because I know they are objected much 
against, and they beai much scandal from the fre- 
quent impositions of oui fancies and imaginations 
upon oui judgments and understandings, as above 

But the more particulai discoveries of this con- 
verse of spirits, and which to me are undeniable, are 
such as follows, namely, — 

Dreams Impulses Involuntary sad- 

Voices Hints ness, &c 

Noises Apprehensions 
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Dreams are dangerous things to talk of, and we 
have such dreaming about them, that indeed the 
least encouragement to lay any weight upon them is 
presently earned away by a sort of people that 
dieam waking, and that inn into such wild extiemes 
about them, that indeed we ought to be very 
cautious what we say of them 

It IS ceitaiu di earns of old weie the ways by which 
God Himself was pleased to warn men, as well what 
to do, as what not to do , what sen ices to perforin, 
what evils to shun Joseph, the husband of the 
blessed Virgin Maiy, was appealed to in both these 
(Matt. 11 ill, 19) He was diiected of God, in a 
dream, to go into Egypt, and he was bid return out 
of Egypt in a dieam, and in the same chapter, the 
wise men of the East weie warned of God in a dream 
to depait into then own countiy anothei way to 
avoid the fury of Hciod 

Now as this, and iiinuinciable instances througli 
the whole bcnptuic, confiim that God did once make 
use of this matinei to convey knowledge and instiuc- 
tion to men, I wish I could have this question well 
answered, viz, Why are we now to diiect people to 
take no notice of their dieaiiis'' 

But farther , it appeals that this was not only the 
method God Himself took by His immediate power, 
but it IS evident He made use of it by the ininistrv 
of spirits , the Sciiptuie says in both the cases of 
Joseph above named, that the “angel of the Loid 
appeared to Joseph in a dream ” Now every unem- 
bodied spirit is an angel of the Lord in some sense , 
and as angels and spirits may be the same tiling in 
respect of this influence upon us in dreams, so it is 
still , and when any notice for good, or warning 
against evil, is given us in a dieam, I think ’tis no 
arrogance at all for us to say the angel of the Loid 
appeared to us in a dream , or to say some good 
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spirit gave me warning of this in a dream ; — take 
this which way you will 

That I may support this with such undeniable 
arguments, drawn fiom examples of the fact, as no 
man will, or reasonably can oppose, I first appeal to 
the expenence of observing people , I mean, such 
people as observe these things without a supersti- 
tious dependence upon the signification of them, 
that look upon dreams but with such a modeiate 
regard to thorn as may direct to a right use of them. 
The question I would ask of such is, whether they 
have never found any remaikable event of their lives 
so evidently foretold them by a dream, as tliat it 
must of necessity be true that some invisible being 
foresaw the event, and gave them notice of it ? And 
that, had that notice been listened to, and the nat- 
ural prudence used which would have been used if it 
had been certainly discovered, that evil event might 
have been prevented ^ 

I would ask others whether they have not, by 
dieaiiis, been so warned of evil really approaching, as 
that, taking the hint, and making use of the caution 
given in those dreams, the evil has been avoided If 
I may speak my own experience, I must take leave 
to say, that I never had any capital mischief befall 
me in my life but I have had notice of it by a 
dream , and if I had not been that thoughtless, 
unbelieving cieature, which I now would caution 
other people against, I might have taken many a 
warning, and avoided many of the evils that I after- 
wards fell into merely by a total obstinate neglect 
of those dreams. 

In like manner I have in some of the greatest dis- 
tresses of my life been encouraged to believe firmly 
and fully that I should one time or other be deliv- 
ered , and I must acknowledge, that in my greatest 
and most hopeless banishment I had such frequent 
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dreams of my deliverance, that I always entertained 
a firm and satisfying belief that iny last days would 
be better than my first, all which has effectually 
come to pass. 

From which I cannot determine, as I know some 
do, that all dreams are mere dozings of a delirious 
head, delusions of a waking devil, and relics of the 
day’s thoughts and peiplexities, or pleasures Nor 
do I see any peiiod of time fixed between the two 
opposite ciicumstaiKos — namely, when dieams were 
to be esteemed the voice of God and when the 
delusion of the devil 

I know some have struggled hard to fix that par- 
ticular article, and to settle it as a thing going hand 
in hand with the Jewish institutions . as if the ora- 
cle ceasing in the temple with the consummation of 
the typical law, all the methods which Heaven was 
pleased to take in the foimei times for revealing Ills 
will to men were to tease also at the same time, and 
the Gospel levelatioii being fully and effectually sup- 
plied by the mission of the Holy Spiiit, dreams and 
all the Uses and significations of dreams weie at an 
end, and the esteem and legard to the warnings and 
instructions of dieains was to expiie also 

But the Sciiptnre is point-blank against this in 
the history of fact lelating to Ananias and the con- 
version of St Paul, and in the stoi y of St Peter and 
Cornelius, the devout centurion at Antioch , both 
of them eminent instances of God’s giving notice of 
His pleasure to men by the interposition or medium 
of a dream The fiist of these is in Acts ix 10 
“ There was a certain disciple at Damascus named 
Ananias To him said the Lord in a vision,” &c , 
the words spoken in this vision to Ananias, diiecting 
to go to seek out one Saul of Tarsus, go on thus 
(ver 12), “ and hath seen in a vision a man named 
Ananias coming in ” 
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The other passage is of St Peter and Cojiiehus 
the centurion (Acts x. vers. 3, 10, 11). In the tliird 
verse it is .said, CoiTiehus, fasting and praying, saw a 
vision, which aftei wards, in the 22nd veise, is called 
an holy angel warning him , in the 30th verse it is 
said, “a man stood before me in bnght clothing,” 
at the same tune (ver 10) it is said, St. Peter was 
praying and fell into a trance — this we all agreed 
to be a possession of sleep, oi a deep sleep — and in 
this tiance it is said he saw heaven opened , that is 
to sa\, he dreamed that he saw heaven opened , 
it could be nothing else, for no interpreters will 
offer to insist that heaven was leally opened , also, 
the hearing a voice (vers 13, 15) must be in a 
dream Tims ’t is appaient the will of God con- 
cerning what we aie to do or not to do, what is oi is 
not to befall us, is and has been thus conveyed by 
vision or dieani sinte the expiiation of the Leviti- 
cal dispensation, and since the mission of the Holy 
Ghost 

When, then, did it cease ? And if we do not 
know when it ceased, how then are vie sure it is at all 
ceased, and what aiithoiity have we now to reject all 
di earns or visions of the night, a.s they are called, 
moie than foiineily <' 

I will not say but there may be more nocturnal 
delusions now in the woild than there weie in those 
times , and perliaps the devil nin\ have gained more 
upon mankind in these days than he had then, 
though we aie not let into those things enough to 
know whethei it is so oi not, noi do we know that 
theie weie not as many unsignifyirig dreams in those 
days as now, and perhaps, as much to be said against 
depending upon them , though I think there is not 
one word in Sciipture said to take off" the regard men 
might give to di earns, or to lessen the weight which 
they might lay on them 
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The only text that I think looks like it is the flout 
Joseph’s brethren put upon him, or threw out at 
him, when thcj were speaking of him with contempt 
(Gen xxxvii 19), “ Behold, this dreamer cometh , ” 
and again (ver 90), “ Let us slay him and cast him 
into some pit, and we shall see what will become of 
his dreams ” 

This, indeed, looks a little like the present lan- 
guage against diearns , but even this is sufficiently 
rebuked in the consequences, for those dreams of 
Joseph did come all to pass, and proving the supe- 
rior influence such things have upon the affairs of 
men, in spite of all the contempt they can cast upon 
them. 

The maxim I have laid down to myself for m\ 
conduct in this affair is, in few words, that we 
should not lay too gieat stress upon dreams, and 
yet not wholly neglect them 

I remember I was once present where a long dis- 
pute was wainily earned on between two persons of 
my acquaintance upon this very subject, the one a 
layman, the other a clergyman, but both very pious 
and religious persons The fiist thought thei’e was 
no heed at all to be given to dieams, that they could 
have no justifiable original, that they were delusions 
and no more, that it was atheistical to lay any stress 
upon them, and that he could give such objections 
against them as that no man ot good principles 
could avoid being convinced by , that as to their 
being a communication from the invisible to the 
visible world ’t was a chimera, and that he saw no 
foundation for believing any reality in such a thing, 
unless I would set up for a Popish limbus, or purga- 
toiy, which had no foundation in the Scripture 

(1 ) He said, if dieams were fiom the agency of 
any prescient being, the notices would be more direct 
and the disco veiies clear — not by allegories and 
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emblematic fancies, expressing things imperfect and 
dark For to what pm pose should spirits unem- 
bodied sport with mankind, warning him of ap- 
proaching mischiefs by the most ridiculous enigmas, 
figuies, &c., leaving the wretch to guess what 
awaited him, though of the utmost consequence, and 
to pensli if he mistook the meaning of it, and leav- 
ing him sometimes perfectly at a loss to kno« whether 
he was right or wrong, and without any rule or guide 
to walk by in the most difficult cases ? 

(2 ) He objected, that with the notice of evil, 
suppose it to be lightly understood, theie was not 
given a power to avoid it, and theiefore it could not 
be alleged that the notice was any way kind, and 
that it was not likely to proceed from a beneficent 
spirit, but meiely foituitous, and of no significancv 
(3 ) He objected, that if such notices as those 
were of such weight, why weie they not constant, 
but that sometimes they were given and sometimes 
omitted, though cases were equally important ? and 
that, theiefoie, they did not seem to proceed fiom 
any agent whose actions were to be fairly accounted 
for 

(4 ) He said, that oftentimes we had very distinct 
and formal dreams, without any signification at all, 
that we could neithei know anything probable or 
anything lational of them, and that it would be 
profane to suggest that to tome from heaven which 
was too apparently foolish and inconsistent. 

(5 ) As men were iu>t always thus w'arned, oi sup- 
plied with notices of good or evil, so all men were 
not alike supplied with them , and what leason 
could we give why one man or one woman should 
not have the same hints as another ^ 

The clergyman gave distinct answers to all these 
objections, and to me, I confess, very satisfactory , 
whether they may be so to those that read them, 
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IS no concern of mine , let every one judge fo 
himself 

(1 ) He said, that as to the signification of dreams 
and the objections against them, because dark anc 
doubtful, that they are expressed generally by hiero 
glyphical representations, similes, allusions, and fig 
urative emblematic ways of expressing things, was 
true, and that bj this means, for want of interpreta- 
tion, the thing was not understood, and consequently 
the evil not shunned This, he said, was the only 
difficulty that lemained to him in the case, but that 
he could see nothing in it against tlie signification 
of them, because thus it was befoie, foi dieams were 
often allegoric and allusive when they were evidently 
from God, and what the end and design of I’lovi- 
dence in that was, we could not pietend to inquire 
(2 ) To the second he said, we charged God fool- 
ishly,- to say lie luid given the notice of evil without 
the powei to avoid it, which he denied, and affiimed 
that, if any one had not povvei to av oid the evil, it 
was no notice to him that it was want ot giving due 
heed to that notice, not foi want of the notice being 
sufficient that any evil followed, and that men fiist 
neglected theinsolves, and then charged the Judge of 
all the earth witli not doing riglit 

(3 ) Likewise he said, the complaint that these 
notices weie not constant, was uiqiist, for he doubted 
not but they weie so, but oui discerning was crazed 
and clouded by our negligence in not taking due 
notice of it , that we hookwinkcd oui understanding 
by pietending dieams weie not to be regarded , and 
the voice really spoke, but we refused to bear, being 
negligent of our own gocxl 

(4 ) In the same sense he answered the fourth, and 
said it was a mistake to say that sometimes dieams 
had no import at all , he said it was only to be said, 
none that we could peiceivc the leason of, which was 
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owing to oui blindness and supine negligence, to be 
secuie at one time, and our heads too much alarmed 
at another, so that the spirit which we might be said 
to be conversing with in a dream was constantly and 
equally kind and caieful , but oui pow'ers not always 
in the same state of action, nor equally attentive to 
or letentive of the hints that were given, oi things 
might be rendcied more oi less intelligible to us, as 
the powers of oui soul were moie or less do/ed or 
somniated with the oppiession of vapours fiom the 
body, which occasions sleep , for though the soul 
cannot be said to sleep itself, yet how- far its opeia- 
tions may be limited, and the iindei standing pre- 
scribed by the sleepiness of the body, says he, I will 
not undcitakc, let the anatomist judge of it w'ho 
can account foi the contextuie of the paits, and for 
then operations, which I cannot answer to 

(5) As to the last question, why people aie not 
equally supplied with such wainiiigs, he said, this 
seemed to be no question at all in the case, foi Piovi- 
dence itself might have some shaie in the diiection 
of it, and then that Providence might peihaps be 
limited by some supeiioi diicction, the same that 
guides all the solemn dispositions of Natuie, and was 
a wind blowing wlicie it hsteth , that as to the con- 
verse of spiiits, though he allowed the thing itself, 
yet he did not tie it up to a stated couise of con- 
versing, that it should be the same always, and to all 
people, and on all occasions, but that it seemed to be 
spontaneous, and consequently aibitraiy, as if the 
spirits uneiiibodied had it left to them to converse 
as they thought fit, how, wheie, and with whom 
they would, that all he answered foi in that dis- 
course was foi the thing itself, that such a thing 
there was, but why there was so much of it, or why 
no moie, was none of his businevs, and he believed a 
discovery was not yet made to mankind of that pait. 
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I thought it would be much to the purpose to re- 
mark this opinion of another man, because it corre- 
sponded so exactly with my own , but I have not 
done with my friend, for he led me into another 
inquiry, which, indeed, I had not taken so much 
notice of before, and this was introduced by the 
following question — 

“You seem,” says he, “to be very inquisitive 
about dreams, and to doubt — though I think you 
have no reason for it — of the reality of the world 
of spixits, which dreams are such an evidence of 
Pray,” says he, “ what think you of waking dreams, 
tiances, visions, noises, voices, hints, impulses, and 
all these waking testimonies of an invisible world, 
and of the (ominunication that there is between us 
and them, which are generally entei tamed with our 
eyes open ? ” 

This led me into many reflections upon past things, 
winch I had been witness to as w’ell in myself as in 
othei people, and paiticularly in my foinier solitudes, 
when I had many occasions to mark such things as 
these, and I could not but entertain a free conversa- 
tion with my friend upon this subject as often as I 
had oppoitunity, of which I must give some account 

I had one day been conversing so long with him 
upon the common received notions of the planets 
being habitable, and of a diveisity of worlds, that I 
think verily I w'as for some days like a man trans- 
ported into these regions myself Whether my im- 
agination IS more addicted to realising the things I 
talk of, as if they were in view, I know not, or 
whether by the power of the converse of spirits I 
speak of I was at that time enabled to entertain 
clearer ideas of the invisible world, I leally cannot 
tell, but I ceitainly made a journey to all those sup- 

E osed habitable bodies in niy imagination, and I 
now not but it inav be very useful to tell you what 
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I met with in my way, and what the wiser I am 
for the discovery , whether yon will be the wiser 
for the relation at second hand, I cannot answer for 
that. 

I could make a long discoui-se here of the powei 
of imagination, and how bright the ideas of distant 
things may be found in the mind when the soul is 
more than oidmaiily agitated It is certain the 
extraordinary intelligence convened in this manner 
IS not alwavs regular , sometimes it is exceeding con- 
fused, and the biaiii Ixnng not able to digest it, 
turns lound too fast , this tends to lunacy and dis- 
traction, and the swiftness of the motion tligse ideas 
come 111 with occasions a commotion in Natuie, the 
understanding is mobbed with them, distuibed, luiis 
from one thing to another, and digests nothing , 
this IS well expressed in our common way of talking 
of a madman, namely, that his head is turned 
Indeed, I can liken it to nothing so well as to the 
wheels of a windmill, which, if the sails or wings aie 
set, and the wind blow a storm, lun round so fast, 
that they will set all on fire if a skilful hand be not 
ready to direct and manage it 

But not to enter uppn this whimsical description 
of lunacy, which, perhaps, may be nobody’s opinion 
but my own, I proceed thus, that when the head is 
strong, and capable of the niipiessions, when the 
understanding is empoweied to digest the infinite 
variety of ideas which present to it from the ex- 
tended fancy, then, I say, the soul of man is capable 
to act strangely upon the invisibles in Nature, and 
upon fiiturity, realising everything to itself in such 
a lively manner, that what it thus thinks of it really 
sees, speaks to, hears, converses with, &c , as lively 
as if the substance was really befoie his face ; and 
this IS what I mean by those that dream waking, by 
visions, trances, or what you please to call them, for 
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it IS not necessary to this part that the man should 
be asleep 

I return to my share of these things. It was after 
my conversing with my learned friend about the 
heavenly bodies, the motion, the distances, and the 
bulk of the planets, their situation, and the orbits 
they move in , the share of light, heat, and moisture 
which they enjoy , their respect to the sun , their 
influences upon us, and, at last, the possibility of 
then being habitable, with all the arcana of the 
skies , it was on this (xcasion, I say, that iny imagi- 
nation, always given to wander, took a flight of its 
own, and as I have told you that I had an invincible 
inclination to travel, so I think I tiavelled as sensi- 
bly, to my understanding, over all the mazes and 
wastes of infinite space, in ipiest of those things, as 
ever I did over the deserts of Karakathie, and the 
uninhabited wastes of Tartary, and perhaps may 
give as useful an account of my journey 

When first my fancy raised me up in the confines 
of this vast abyss, and” having now tiavelled thiough 
the misty regions of the atmospheic could look 
down as I mounted, and .sec the world below me, it 
is scarcely possible to imagine how little, how mean, 
how despicable everything looked Let any man 
but try this experiment of himself, and he shall 
certainly find the same thing, let him but fix his 
thoughts so intensely upon what is and must neces- 
sarily be seen in a sLige or two higher than where 
we now live, removed from the particular convei’se 
with the woild, as to realise to his imagination what 
he can suppose to be theie, he shall find all that is 
below him, as distant objects always do, lessen in his 
mind as they do in his sight 

Could a man subsist wittiout a supply of food, 
and live but one mile in perpendicular height from 
the surface, he would despise life and the woild at 
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such a I ate that he would hardly come down to have 
it be all his own , the soul of man is capable of 
being continually elevated above the very thoughts 
of human things — is capable of travelling up to the 
highest and most distant legions of light, but when 
it does, as it rises above the earthly globe, so the 
things of this globe sink to him 

When I was at first lifted up in my imaginary 
travels, this was the first thing of moment I lemarked, 
namely., how little the woild and everything about 
it seemed to me I am not given to preach, or 
drawing long corollaries, as the leained call them, 
but I recommend it to iny fiicnds to observe that, 
could we always look upon the things of life with 
the same eyes as we shall do vvhen we tome to the 
edge of tune, when one eye can as it weie look back 
on the world, and the othei look foiward into 
eternity, we should save ourselves the trouble of 
inuth repentance, and should stoin to touch many 
of those things in which we now fancy oui chief 
felicity Is laid up , bcliev e me, we shall see more 
with half an eye then, and judge liettei at first 
glance, than wc can now', with all oui pretended 
wisdom and pcneti ation In a word, all the passions 
and affettioiis suffer a general change upon such a 
view, and what we desire before, we contemn them 
with abhorrence 

Having begun to soar, the world was soon out of 
sight, unless that as 1 lose higher, and could look at 
her in a due position as to the sun,' I could see her 
turned into a moon, and shine by lefleetion “ Ay, 
shine on,” said I, “ with thy boirowed rays, f'oi thou 
hast but very few of thy own ” 

When my fancy had mounted me thus beyond the 
vestiges of the earth, and leaving the atmosphere 
behind me, I had set my firm foot upon the verge of 
infinite, when I drew no bieath, but subsisted upon 
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pure ether, it is not possible to express fully the 
vision of the place First, you are to conceive of 
sight as unconfined, and you see here at least the 
whole solar system at one view. Nor is youi sight 
bounded by the iiairow circumference of one sun and 
its attendants of planets, whose orbits are appropri- 
ated to its proper system, but above and beyond, 
and on every side, you see innumerable suns, and, 
attending on them, planets, satellites, and inferior 
lights, propel to their respective systems, and all 
these moving in their subordinate circumstances, 
without the least confusion, with glorious light and 
splendour inconceivable 

In this first discovery ’t is most natural to observe 
how plainly it is to be seen that the reason of the 
creation of such iinmense bodies as the sun, stars, 

S lanets, and moons, in the gicat tiicle of the lower 
eaven, is far ftom being to be found in the study of 
Natui'e on the sui face of our earth, but he that will 
see thoroughly why God has formed the heavens, the 
■work of His hands, and the moon and the stars 
which He has made, must soar up higher, and then, 
as he will see with other eyes than he did before, so 
he will see the God of Nature has formed an infinite 
vaiiety which we know nothing of, and that all the 
creature.s are a reason to one another for their 
creation 

I could not forget myself, however, when I was 
got up thus high , I say, I could not but look back 
upon the state of man in this life, how confined 
fiom these discoveries, how vilely employed in biting 
and devouring, envying and maligning one another, 
and all for the vilest tiifles that can be conceived. 

But I was above it all here, and all those things 
which appealed so afflicting before gave me not the 
least concern now , for the soul being gone of this 
eriand had quite different notices of the whole state 
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of life, and was neither influenced by passions or 
affections, as it was before 

Here I saw into many things by the help of a 
sedate inquiry, that we can enteitain little or no 
notion of in a state of common supeificial life, and 
I desire to leave a few remaiks of this imaginary 
journey, as I did of my ordinary travels 

When I came, I say, to look into the solar system 
as I ha\e hinted, I saw peifcctly the emptiness of 
our modern notions that the planets weic habitable 
worlds, and shall gne a brief description of the case, 
that others may see it too, without the necessity of 
taking so long a jouuiey 

And first foi the word habitable I understand 
the meaning of it to he, that the place it is spoken 
of IS qualified for the subsistence and existence of 
man and beast, and tojireseive the \egetative and 
sensitive life, and )ou may depend upon it that none 
of the planets, except the moon, aie in this sense 
habitable, and the moon, a pool, little, watery, 
damp thing, not above as big as Vorkshiie, neithei 
worth being called a woild, noi capable of rendering 
life comfoi table to mankind, if inde(‘d supportable, 
and if you will believe one’s mind capable of seeing 
at so great a distance, I assure you I did not see 
man, woman, oi child there in all niy contemplative 
voyage to it iny meaning is, I did not see the least 
reason to believe theie was or could be any there. 
As to the rest of the planets, I will take them in 
their ordei Satin n (the leinotest fioiii the sun, 
which is 111 the centre of the system) is a vast ex- 
tended globe, of a substance cold and moist , its 
greatest degree of light is never so much as our 
gieatest darkness may be said to be iii clear weather, 
and its cold insufteiablc , and if it were a body com- 
posed of the same elements as oui oaith, its sea 
would be all brass, and its earth all iron , that is to 
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say, both would be continually frozen, as the north 
pole in the winter solstice. What man or men, and 
of what natme, could inhabit this frigid planet, 
unless the Cioator must be supposed to have created 
animal cieatures foi the climate, not the climate for 
the creatures ? All the notions of Saturn’s being a 
habitable world are contrary to nature, and incon- 
gruous with sense , for Saturn is at so infinite a 
distance from the sun, that it has not above one- 
ninetieth part of the light and heat that we enjoy 
on our earth , so that the light there may be said 
to be much less than our starlight, and the cold 
ninety times gieater than the coldest day in our 
wintei 

Jupiter lb in the same pieditament, his constitu- 
tion, howevei, in its degree much milder than 
Saturn, yet certainly is not qualified for human 
bodies to subsist, having only one twenty-seventh 
pait of the light and heat that we enjoy here , con- 
sequently its light IS at best as dim as our twilight, 
and its heat so little in the summer of its situation 
as to be as fai from tomfoitable as it is in its winter 
situation insuppoi table 

Mais, if you will lielieve our ancient philosophers, 
is a fiery planet in the very disposition of its influ- 
ence, as well as by the course of its motion , and yet 
even here the light is not above one-half, and its 
heat one-thiul of oins And on the other hand, as 
Saturn is .,old and moist, so this planet is hot and 
dry, and would admit no habitation of man, through 
the manifest intempciance of the air, as well as want 
of light to make it comfortable, and i.ioisture to 
make it fruitful , for by the nature of the planet, 
as well as by clear-sighted obseivation, there is never 
any lain, yapoui, fog, oi dew n that planet. 

Venus and Meicuiv aie in the exti erne the othei 
way, and would destroy nature by their heat and 
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dazzling light, as the other would by their darkness 
and cold , so that you may depend upon it I could 
see very clearly that all these bodies were neithei 
inhabited or habitable , and the earth only, as we 
call it, being seated between these intemperances, 
appeared habitable, surrounded with an atmosphere 
to defend it from the invasion of the inconsistent 
ether, in which perspiiation could not be performed 
by the lungs, and by which the needful vapour it 
sends forth is preserved from dissipating into the 
waste and abyss, and is condensed, and timely re- 
turns in showers of ram to moisten, tool, and nourish 
the exhausted earth 

It IS true the way I went was no common road, 
yet I found abundance of passengers going to and 
fro here, and paiticularly innumerable armies of good 
and evil spirits, who all seemed busily employed, and 
continually upon the wing, as if some expresses 
passed between the earth, which in this part of my 
tiavels I place below me, and some countiy infinitely 
beyond all that I could reach the sight of , for, by 
the way, though I take upon me in this sublime 
journey to sec a great deal of the invisible world, yet 
1 was not ai i ived to a length to see i nto any part of 
the world of light beyond it all That vision is 
beyond all, and I pretend to say nothing of it here, 
except this only, that a clear view of this part with 
optics unclouded is a great step to prepare the mind 
for a look into the other. 

But to return to my station in the highest created 
world , flatter not youis,elves that those regions are 
uninhabited because the planets appear to be so. 
No, no , I assure you this is that woild of spints, or 
at least is a world of spints. 

Here I saw a clear demonstiation of Satan being 
the prince of the power of the an , ’t is in this bound- 
less waste he is confined, whether it be his busy lest- 
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less inclination has posted him here, that he may 
affront God m His government of the world, and do 
injury to mankind m mere envy to his happiness, as 
the famed Mr Milton says it, or whether it is that 
by the eternal deciee of Providence he is appointed 
to be man’s continual disturber foi Divine ends, to 
us unknown , this I had not waiideied fai enough to 
be infoimed of, those seciets being lodged much 
higher than imagination itself ever travelled 

But here, I say, I found Satan keeping his court, 
oi camp we may call it, which we please Tlie in- 
numerable legions that attended his immediate ser- 
vice were such that it is not at all to be wondered 
that he supplied every angle of this world, and had 
his work going forward, not in e%ery country only, 
but even in eveiy individual inhabitant of it, with 
all the dexterity and application imaginable 

This sight gave me a just idea of the devil as a 
temptei, but leally let me into a secret which I did 
not so well know befoie, oi at least did not consider, 
namely, that the devil is not capable of doing half 
the mischief in the woild that we lay to his charge 
That he works by engines and agents, stratagems 
and art, is true, and a great deal is owing to his vigi- 
lance and application, for he is a very diligent fellow 
in his calling But ’tis plain his power is not so 
gieat as we imagine, he can only prompt to the 
crime — he cannot force us to commit it; so that if 
we sin it IS all oui own, the devil has only to be 
charged with the art of insinuation. Just as he 
began with Eve, he goes on with us, in short, 
he reasons us out of oui resolutions to do w'ell, and 
wheedles us to an agreement to do ill, working us 
up to an opinion, that what evil we are about to do 
IS no sin, or not so great a sm as we feared, and so 
draws us by art into the crime we had resolved 
against This, indeed, the Scripture intimates when 
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it speaks of Satan’s devices, the subtlety of the 
wicked one, his lying m wait, &c But to charge 
the devil with forcing us to offend, is doing the devil 
a great deal of wrong, our doing evil is from the 
native propensity of our wills humanum est peccare 
I will not entei hero into the dispute about onginal 
corruption in nature, which I know many good and 
learned men dispute , but that there is a secret apt- 
ness to offend, and a secret backwaidness to what is 
good, which, if it is not born with us, we can give 
no account how we came by, this I think every man 
will grant , and that this is the devil that tempts us 
the Scnptui e plainly tells us, when it says, “ Every 
man is tempted when he is drawn away of his own 
lust and enticed ” 

There is a secret love of folly and vanity in the 
mind, and mankind are hurried down the stieam of 
their own affections into ciime, ’t is agreeable to them 
to do this, and ’t is a force upon nature not to do it. 

Vice IS down hill, and when we do offend, 

’T IS nature all, we act as we intend 
Virtue ’s up hill, and all against the grain. 

Resolved reluctant, and pursued with pain 

But to return to the devil his power not extend- 
ing to cieation, and being not able to force the world 
into an open rebellion against Heaven, as doubtless 
he would do if he could, he is left to the exercise 
of his skill , and, in a word, we may say of him, that 
he lives by his wits, that is to say, maintains his 
kingdom by subtlety and most excjiusite cupning ; 
and if my vision oi his politics is not a new dis- 
covery, I am very much mistaken 

His innumeiable legions, as I hinted above, like 
aides-de-camp to a geiieial, are continually employed 
to cairy his orders and execute his commissions m all 
parts of the world, and in every individual to oppose 
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the authority of God and the felicity of man to the 
utmost of his powei 

The first and fryeatest part of his government is 
over tliose savage nations uheie he has obtained to 
set himself up as God, and to he worshipped instead 
of God , and I observed that though, having full pos- 
session of these people, even bv whole nations at a 
time, that is the easiest pait of his government , yet 
he IS fai fioni neglecting his iiiteiest theie, but is 
exceeding vigilant to keep up his authority among 
those people 'Hiis he does by sending messciigeis 
info those parts to answer the pawawiiigs or conjui- 
mgs even of the most ignorant old wizard, raising 
stoims and making noises, and shucks in the an, 
flashes of iiifeinal flic, and anything liut to flight 
the people, that they may not foiget linn, and that 
they may have no othei gods but him 
' He lias his pcculiai agents for this woik, which he 
makes detachments of, as his cK-casions lecpine, some 
to one part of the vvoild, some to anothei, as to the 
North Ameiica, even as far as to the fio/eii piov- 
niccs of Gieenland, to the noith of Europe, to the 
I^aplaiideis, Sainoiedcs, and Mongol Tartars , also to 
the Gog and Magog of Asia, and to the devil- 
makers of C'hma and Japan, again to the southein 
parts of Asia, to the isles of the Indian and South 
Seas, and to the south part of Ameiica and Africa 

Through all these parts he has an iiiu on ti oiled 
power, and is either worshipped m pel son or by his 
representatives, the idols and iiionsteis vvhich the 
poor,people bow down to, and Satan has very little 
trouble with them 

He employs, indeed, some millions of his mission- 
aries into those countries, who labour ad propaga/nd 
Jid fail not to letmii and bung him an account 
of their success, and I doubt not but some of them 
weie at niy hand in my island when the savages 
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appeared thei'e , for if the devil had not been in 
them, they would hardly have come straggling over 
the sea so far to devoui one anothei. 

In all these countries the brutality, the cruelty, 
and ravenous bloody dispositions of the people, is to 
me a ceitaiti testimony that the devil has full pos- 
session of them 

But to return to my observations in the exalted 
state of my fancy , I must tell you that though the 
dev il can led on his schemes of goveiiimcnt in those 
blinded jiarts of the woild with gieat ease and all 
things went to his mind, I found he had more diffi- 
culty in the iioitheiii paits of the teinpeiate zone, I 
mean, out tliuiate and the lest of Chiistendoni, and 
consequently he did not act heie hv whole squadions 
and by generals, hut w,is obliged to cany on his 
business among us bv paiticul.u solicitations, to act 
by paiticular agents upon paiticul.u persons, attack- 
ing the peisonal conduct of men in a mannei 
peculiar to himselt But so fai was this difficulty 
fiom being any advantage to the woild, oi disad- 
vanbige to tlie devil, that it only obliged him to 
make use of the iiioie engines, and .is he had no 
want of numbeis, I oliseived that his whole clan 
seemed busy on this side, the iiumhei of which con- 
sists of iniiumeiable millions, so that, in shoit, 
there was not a devil wanting, no, not to manage 
eveiy individual man, w'oinan, and child in the 
w orld 

How, and in what mannei, evil angels attend us, 
what then business, how fai their povvei extends, and 
how fai it IS lestiaiiied, and bv vvliom, vveie all made 
plain to me at one view in this state of evlamisse- 
ment that I stood in now, and I will descTibe it if I 
can in a few heads of fact , you iiiav enlarge upon 
them as expciicnce guides 

And fiist, the limitations of the devil’s power .iie 
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necessary to be understood, and how directed For 
example, you must know, that though the numbers 
of these evil spirits, which are thus diligently em- 
ployed in mischief, are so infinitely great, yet the 
numbers of good angels or "good spirits which are 
employed by a superior authority, and from a place 
infinitely distant and high above the devil’s bounds, 
IS not only equal, I say equal at least, in number, 
but infinitely supeiior in power, and it is this par- 
ticular which makes it plain that all the devil does, 
oi that Ills agents can do, is by continual subtlety, 
extreme vigilance and application, under infinite 
checks, rebukes, and callings off by the attendant 
spirits, who have power to correct and restrain him 
upon all occasions, just as a man does a dog or a 
thief when he is discovered 

On this account it is first plain, I say, that the 
d<ivil can do nothing by foice, he cannot kill, maim, 
hurt, or destroy , if he could, mankind would have 
but a veiy precarious state of life in the world , nay 
the devil cannot blast the fruits of the earth, cause 
deaith, droughts, famine, or scarcity . neither can he 
spread noxious fumes in the air to infect the woild , 
if any of those things were in his power, he would 
soon unpeople God’s creation, and put his Maker to 
the necessity of a new fiat, or of having no more 
human creatures to worship and honour Him 

You will ask me how I came to know all this ^ I 
say, ask me no questions till the elevation of your 
fancy carries you up to the outer edge of the atmos- 
phere, as I tell you mine did. There you will see 
the prince of the air in his full state, managing his 
universal empire with the most exquisite art , but if 
ever you can come to a cleai view of his person, do 
but look narrowly, and you will see a great clog at 
his foot, in token of his limited power , and though 
he himself is immense in bulk, and moves like a 
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Hery meteoi in the air, jfet you always see a 
hand with a thunderbolt impending just over his 
head , the arm coming out of a fiery cloud, which is 
a token of the sentence he is under, that at the end 
of his appointed tune that cloud shall break, and 
that hand strike him with the thunder represented, 
down, down, for ever, into a place prepared for 
him 

But all this does not hinder him, who is prompted 
by infernal lage against the kingdom of God and the 
welfare of man, fiorn pushing mankind, as above, 
upon all the methods of their own ruin and destruc- 
tion, by alluring baits, cunning artifice, night whis- 
pers, infusing wicked desires, and fanning the flames 
of men’s lusts, pride, avarice, ambition, revenge, and 
all the wicked excuisions of corrupt nature. 

It w'ould take up a long tract oy itself to form a 
system of the devil’s politics, and to lay down a body 
of his philosophy I observed, however, that some 
of his geneial imlcs are such as these — 

(1 ) To infuse notions of libeity into the minds of 
men , that it is hard they should be born into the 
world with inclinations, and then be forbidden to 
giatify them , that such and such pleasure should 
be piepared in the nature of things, made suitable 
and proper to the senses and faculties, which on the 
other hand aie piepared in mere constitution, and 
placed in his soul, and that then he should be for- 
Diddeii, under the penaltj' of a curse, to taste them ; 
that to place an appetite in the man, and a strong 
powerful gust to these delights, and then declare 
them fatal to him, would be laying a snare to man- 
kind in his very constitution, and making his bright- 
est faculties be the betrayers of his soul to misery, 
which would not consist with justice, much less with 
the goodness of a creator. 

(2 ) To persuade from hence, that the notions of 
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future punishtucnts arc fables and amusements, that 
it ih not lational to tViink a just God -wonld prepare 
infinite and eternal punishments for finite and trivial 
offences , that God does not take notice ot the minute 
acts of life, and lay every slip to our chaige, but that 
tlic merciful dispositions of God, who so bountifully 
diiects the whole woild to be assistant to the profit 
and delight of mankind, has certainly given him 
leave to enjoy it at will, and take the comfort of it 
witliout fear 

(.‘3 ) Of late, indeed, the devil has learned — for 
devils may improve as well as men in the arts of 
doing ill — at last, I saj, he has learned to infuse 
a wild notion into the heads of some people, who 
aie first fitted foi it bj having reasoned themselves 
in favor of then loose desiies up to a pitch, that 
there is no such thing as a God oi a future state 
at all 

Now, as at first the devil was not fool enough to 
attempt to put this jest upon iiian, his own anticjuity 
and eternity being a coiitiadiction to it , so I found 
among my new discoveries that the devil took this 
absurdity fiom man himself, and that it went among 
Satan’s people for a new invention I found also 
that there was a black jiaitv employed upon this 
new subtlety , these were a sort of devils, for Satan 
never wants instiumeuts, who weie called insinuatois, 
and who were foimeily employed to piompt men to 
crimes by dreams, and here I shall observe, that 
I learned a way how to nmko any man dream of 
what I please For example suppose one to be 
sound asleep, or, as we say, in a deep sleep or dead 
sleep, let another lay his mouth close to his ear and 
whisper anything to him so softly as not to awaken 
him, the sleeping man shall certainly dream of what 
was so whisperecl to him 

Let no man despise this hint nothing is more 
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sure than that many of our dreams are the whispers 
of the devil, who, t)v his insinuatoi-s, whispers into 
our heads what witked things he would have our 
thoughts enteitain and woik upon, and take this 
with }ou as jou go, those insinuating devils tan do 
this as well when we aie awake as when we are 
asleep And this will bung me to what I call im- 
pulses upon the mind, which are certainly whispers 
in the cai and no other, and come either from good 
angels attending us, or fiom the devil’s insinuators, 
which are always at hand, and may bo judged of 
aocording as the subjett our thoughts aie prompted 
to work upon is good or evil 

From whence but from these insinuatois come our 
causeless passions, our involuntaij wickedness, sinning 
in desire as effectually as by actual committing the 
crime we desiie to tommit? 

Whence comes imagination to work upon wicked 
and vicious objects when the person is fast asleep, 
and when he had not been iindei the pieparation 
of wicked discouisc or wicked thoughts pievious to 
those imaginations ? Who foi ms ideas in the mind 
of man '' who presents beautiful oi teirible figures 
to his fancy, when his eyes arc' closed with sleep ^ 
who but these insinuating devils, who invisibly ap- 
proach the man, sleeping or waking, and whisper all 
manner of lewd, abominable things into his mind 
Ml Milton, whose iiiiagiiiation was cairied up to 
a greater height than 1 am now, went farthei into 
the abyss of Satan’s empiie a great way', especially 
when he formed Satan’s palace of pandemonium , I 
say, he was exactly of this opinion w'hen he lep- 
resented the devil tempting pur mother Eve in 
the shape of a toad lying just at her ear, when she 
lay fast asleep in hei bower, where he whispered to 
her ear all the wicked things which she entei tamed 
notions of by night, and w'hich prompted her the 
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next day to break the mat cofnmand, which was 
the rule of her life , and, accordingly, he bnngs in 
Eve, telling Adam what an uneasy night’s rest she 
had, and relating her dream to him 

This thought, howevei laid down in a kind of 
jest, is very seriously intended, and would, if well 
digested, diiect us very clearly in our judgment of 
dreams, viz , not to suggest them to be always things 
of mere chance , but that sometimes they are to be 
heeded as useful warnings of evil or good by the 
agency of good spirits, as at other times they are 
the artful insinuations of the devil to inject wicked 
thoughts and abhoried abominable ideas into the 
mind , which we ought not only as much as possible 
to guaid against, but even to repent of so far 
as the mind may have entertained and acted upon 
them 

From this general vision of the devil’s manage- 
ment of his amui's, which I must own I have had 
with my eves wide open, I find a great many useful 
observations to be made, and first, it can be no 
longer strange that, while the commene of evil 
spiiits IS so free and the intercouise between this 
world and that is thus open, I say, it can be no 
longer stiange that there are so many silent ways of 
spirits conversing , I mean, spirits of all kinds. 

For, as I have obsei ved already, thei e is a residence 
of good spiiit.s, but they aie placed infinitely higher, 
out of the reach and out of the sight of this lower 
orbit of Satan’s kingdom , a.s those pass and lepass 
invisible, I confess I have yet had no ideas of them 
but those which I have received from my first view 
of the infernal regioi\, If I should have any superior 
elevations, and should be able to see the economy of 
Heaven in His disposition of things on earth, I shall 
be as careful to convey them to posterity as they 
come in. 
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However, the transactions of good spints with 
man are certainly the same , for as Grod has, for a 
protection and safeguard to mankind, limited the 
devil from affrighting him by visible appeaiances in 
his native and hellish deformity, and the homd 
shape he would necessarily bear , so, for man’s 
felicity, even the glonous angels of heaven are 
very seldom allowed, at least not lately, to appear 
in the glorious forms they formerly took, or, indeed, 
in any foim, or with a voice , the restiaint of our 
souls in the case of flesh and blood we now wear not 
admitting it, and not being able to familiarise those 
things to us , man being by no means, m his in- 
corporated state, qualified for an open and easy 
conversation with unembodied spirit 

Moreover, this would be breaking into the limits 
which the wisdom and goodness of God has put to 
our present state, I mean as to futurity, our igno- 
rance in which IS the greatest felicity of human life , 
and without which iiec-essary blindness man could 
not support life, for nature is no way able to support 
a view into futurity , I mean, not into that part of 
futurity which concerns us in our state of life in this 
world 

I have often been myself among the number of 
those fools that would be their own fortune-tellers , 
but when I look thus beyond the atmosphere, and 
see a little speculatively into invisibles, I could easily 
perceive that it is our happiness that we are short- 
sighted creatuies, and can see but a very little before 
us For example, were w'e to have the eyes of our 
souls opened through the eyes of our bodies, we should 
see this very immediate legion of air which we breathe 
in thronged with spiiits, to us, blessed be God, now 
invisible, and which would otherwise be most fright- 
ful, we should see into the secret transactions of 
those messengers who are employed when the pass- 
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ing soul takes its leave of the reluctant body, and 
perhaps see things nature would shrink back from 
with the utmost terror and amazement In a woid, 
the curtain of Providence for the disposition of 
things here, and the cuitam of judgment for the 
detci mination of the state of souls hereafter, would 
be alike drawn back , and what heart could suppoit 
here its future state in life, much less that of its 
futuic state after life, even good or bad? 

It IS, then, our felicity that the converse of spirits 
and the visions of futurity are silent, emblematic, 
and done by hints, dreams, and impulses, and not by 
clear vision and open discovery 'I'hey that desire 
a fullei and plainei sight of these things ask they 
know not what , and it was a good answer of a 
gipsv, when a lady of my acquaintance asked her to 
tell her fortune, “Do not ask me, lady,” said the 
gfpsy, “ to tell you what you dare not hear” The 
woman was a little honester than her profession 
intimated, and freely confessed it was all a cheat, 
and that they knew nothing of fortunes, but had 
a course or round of doubtful expressions, to amuse 
Ignorant people and get a little money 

Even the devil’s oiaclcs — for sucb, no doubt, they 
were at Delphos and at other places, though the 
devil seemed at that time to have some liberties 
granted him which it is evident have since been 
denied him — were allowed to be given only in 
doubtful expressions, double entendres, echoes of 
words, and such like For example a man going 
to sea, and inquiring of the oracle thus — 

“ Have I just cause the seas and storms to fear * ” 

Echo — “ Eear.” 


Another, 


“ Shall we the Parthiar boatmen fight, or fly ? ” 
Echo — “ Fly ” 
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Such dark replies, and pther words doubtful and 
enigmatic, were frequently given and taken for 
answers, by which the deluded world were kept in 
doubt of that futurity they hunted aftei. But 
Satan, even then, was not permitted to speak plain, 
or mankind to see what awaited them behind the 
dark veil of futuiity, nor was it proper, on any 
account whatsoever, that it should be otherwise 

But befoie I come to this let me put some limits to 
the elevations and visions I have mentioned hefoie, 
for as I am far from enthusiastic in my notions of 
things, so I would not lead any one to fancy them- 
selves farther enlightened than is meet, oi to see 
things invisible, as St Paul heard things unutterable 

And, theicforc, let me add here, that the highest 
raptures, tiances, and elevations of the soul aie 
bounded by the eternal deeiee of I leaven, and let 
men pietend to what visions they please, it is all 
romance , all bey ond w'hat I hav e talked of abov e is 
fabulous and absurd, and it will foi ever be tiuo, as 
the Scripture says, not only those things aie hid fioni 
the eye, but even fiom the conception. 

Upon this Ofcasion, I must own that I think it is 
cnminal to attempt to form ideas either of hell or 
of heaven in the mind, other than as the Scripture 
has described them, by the state rathei than the 
place We aie told, in plain words, it hath not 
entered into the heart of man to conceive eithei of 
what is piepaied for the future state of the happy 
or miseiable , ’t is enough for us to entertain the 
general notion — the favour of God is heaven, and 
the loss of it the most dicadful of all, hell 

A heaven of joy must in His presence dwell. 

And m His absence every place is hell 

My meaning is this, all visions, or propounded 
visions, either of heaven or hell, are mere delusions 
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of the mind, and generally are fictions of a waking 
bewildered head , and you may see the folly of them 
in the meanest of the descriptions, which generally 
end in showing some glorious place, fine walks, noble 
illustrious palaces, gardens of gold, and people of 
shining forms and the like Alas ' these are all so 
short that they are unworthy the thoughts of a mind 
elevated two degiees above darkness and dirt All 
these things amount to no more than Mahomet’s 
Alcoian and the glorious state of things represented 
by him to his believers In short, all this makes 
only a heaven of sense, but comes so infinitely short 
of what alone must or can be a heaven to an exalted 
glorified spiiit, that I as much want woids to ex- 
press how contemptible the best of these descrip- 
tions are as to a true desciiption of heaven as 1 do 
to express a true idea oi desciiption of heaven 
myself 

And how should this be done ? We can foim no 
idea of anything that we know not and have not 
seen but in the form of something that we have 
seen. How, then, can we form an idea of God or 
heaven in any form but of something which we have 
seen or known ? By what image in the mind can 
we judge of spnits-’ By what idea conceive of 
eternal glory ^ Let us cease to imagine concerning 
it , ’t IS impossible to attain, it is criminal to at- 
tempt it. 

Let me, therefore, hint here, that supposing my- 
self, as before, in the orbit of the sun, take it in its 
immense distance as our astronomers conceive of it, 
pr on the edge only of the atmosphere with a clear 
view of the whole solar system, the region of Satan’s 
empire all in view, and the world of spirits laid open 
to me 

Yet let me give you this for a check to your 
imagination, that even here the space between finite 
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and infinite is as impenetrable as on earth, and will 
for evei be so till our spirits, being uncased, shall 
take their flight to the centre of glory, where every- 
thing shall be seen as it is , and therefore you must 
not be surprised if I am come down again from the 
verge of the woild of spirits the same short-sighted 
wretch as to futurity and things belonging to heaven 
and hell eis I went up , for elevations of this kind are 
meant only to give us a clearer view of what we are, 
not of what we shall be, and ’tisan advantage worth 
travelling for too All this I thought necessary to 
prevent the whimsical building of erroneous struc- 
tures on my foundation, and fancying themselves 
earned faither than they are able to go. 

I come, therefoie, back to talk of things familiar, 
and particularly to mention in the next place some 
of those other ways by which we have notice given 
of this converse oi spirits which I have been speak- 
ing of . for the whispers and insinuators I have men- 
tioned go soinetiinos farther than ordinary 

One of those other methods is, when, by strong 
impulses of the mind, as we call them, we are directed 
to do or not to do this or that particular thing that 
we have before us to do, or are under a consultation 
about I am a witness to many of these things, as 
well in my own life as in my observation of others. 

I know a man, who being at some distance from 
London, not above six or seven miles, a friend that 
came to visit and dine with him urged bun to go to 
London “ What for says his friend , “ is there 
any business wants me?" — “Nay, nothing,” says 
the other, “but for your company , I do not know of 
anything wants you ," and so gave over importuning 
him But as his friend had given it over a stiong 
impulse of mind seized him and followed him, like a 
voice, with this — Go to London, go to London. 
He put it by seveial times, but it went on still — Go 
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to London, go to London, and nothing else could 
come upon his thoughts but Go to London He 
came back to his friend, “ Hark ye,” says he, “ tell 
me sincerely, is all well at London ? Am I wanted 
there ? Did you ask me to go to London with you 
on any particular account?” — “Not I,” says his 
friend, “ in the least , I saw all your family, and all 
IS very well thei e , nor did they say they had any 
particular occasion for you to return , I only ask it, 
as I told you, for the sake of your company” So 
lie put off going again, but could have no quiet, for 
it still followed him, and no doubt a good spirit 
comniunicated it — Go to London, and at length 
he resolved he would go, and did so , and when he 
came there he found a letter, and messengers had 
been at his house to seek him and to tell him of a 
particular business, which was, fiist and last, worth 
above a thousand pounds to him, and which, if he 
had not been found that \eiv night, would have 
been in danger of being lost 

I seiiously advise all sobci -thinking persons not to 
disregard those powerful impulses of the mind in 
things otherwise indifferent or doubtful, but believe 
them to be whispers fiom some kind spirit, which 
sees something that wt cannot see, and knows some- 
thing that we cannot know 

Besides, unless infinite Bower should take off the 
silence that is imposed upon the inhabitants of the 
invisible world, and allow them to speak audibly, 
nothing can be a plainer voice, they are words 
spoken to the mind, though not to the eai, and they 
are a certain intelligence of things unseen, because 
they aie given by peisons unseen, and the event con- 
firms it beyond all dispute 

I know a man who made it his rule always to obey 
these silent hints, and he has often declaied to me 
that when he obeyed them he never miscarried , and 
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if he neglected them, or went on contiaiy to them, 
he never succeeded ; and gave me a paiticular case 
of his own, among a gieat many others, wherein he 
was thus directed He had a particular case befallen 
him, wherein he was under trie displeasure of the 
Government, and was prosecuted for a misdemean- 
our, and brought to a trial in the King’s Bench 
Court, wheie a voidict was brougiit against him, and 
he was cast, and times lunniug very hard at that 
time against the party he was of, he was afiaid to 
stand the hay.aid of a sentence, and absconded, tak- 
ing care to make due provision for his bail, and to 
pay them whateier they might suffer In this cir- 
cumstance he was in very gicat distress, and no way 
presented unto him but to fly out of the kingdom, 
which, being to leave his family, children, and em- 
ployment, was vei V hittei to him, and he knew not 
what to do . all his fnends advising him not to put 
himself into the hands of the law, w hich, though the 
offence was not capital, yet, in his circumstances, 
seemed to threaten his utter rum. In this extiemity 
he felt one nioining — just as he awaked, and the 
thoughts of his misfortune began to letiiin upon 
him — I say, he felt a stiong impulse daiting into 
his mind thus, Write a letter to them It spoke so 
distinctly to him, and as it weie forcibly, that, as he 
has often said since, he can scarce persuade himself 
not to believe but that he heard it , but he grants 
that he reallv did not heat it too 

Howevei, it repeated the words daily and hourly 
to him, till at length, walking about in his chamber, 
where he was hidden, very pensive and sad, it joggecl 
him again, and he answered aloud to it, as if it had 
been a voice, Who shall I wiite to ? It returned 
immediately. Write to the judge This pursued him 
again for several days, till at length he took his pen, 
ink, and paper, and sat down to write, but knew not 
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one word of what he should say , but, ddbitur in hoc 
kora, he wanted not words. It was immediately im- 
pressed on his mind, and the words flowed upon his 

a in a manner that even charmed himself, and 
him with expectations of success 
The letter was so strenuous in argument, so 
pathetic in its eloquence, and so moving and persua- 
sive, that as soon as the judge read it he sent him 
word he should be easy, for he would endeavour to 
make that matter light to him , and, in a word, 
never left till he obtained to stop prosecution, and 
restore him to his liberty and to his family 

These hints, I say, are of a nature too significant 
to be neglected , whence they come is the next in- 
quiry I answer, they are the whispiers of some sub- 
sisting spirit communicated to the soul without the 
help of the organ, without the assistance of a par- 
ticular sound, and without any other communication , 
but,’ take it as you go, not without the merciful dis- 
position of that Powei that governs that world, as 
well as this that we are sensible of How near those 
spirits are to us, who thus foresee wdiat concerns us, 
and how they convey these hints into oui minds as 
well waking as sleeping, or how they are directed, 
that I could not discover, nor can yet resolve, no, 
not in the highest of my imaginaiy elevation, any 
more than in what manner they are limited and 
restrained. 

I have been asked by some, to whom I have talked 
freely of my frequent applications to these things, 
if I knew anything by those obseivations of the 
manner of the disposition of the human soul after 
its departure out of the body, I mean, as to its 
middle state, and whether, as some, it has a wander- 
ing existence in the upper part of the waste oi abyss 
near to, but not in, a present state of felicity? 
Whether it is still confined within the atmosphere 
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of the earth, -according to others, as in a hmbm, or 
purgatory ; or in the circle of the sun, as others 
say P Whether I knew or perceived anything of our 
Saviour’s being ascended into the body of the sun 
only, and not into the highest heaven, receiving His 
redeemed souls to Himself, and into an incorporation 
with His glory there, till the restitution 6f all things ? 
Whether I perceived anything of Satan being pos- 
sessed of the reprobate souls as they departed , and 
of his substitutes, as executioneis., being empowered 
and employed to torment them according to the re- 
ceived notions of the wise contemplators of such 
things ^ 

I answered, as I do now, that not only nothing of 
all this appears, but, on the contrary, such serious 
contemplations as mine give a great and abundant 
reason to be satisfied that there is nothing in it all 
but mere dieam and enthusiastic conjecture. I own 
that the agents I mentioned make use of all those 
things to teuify and affiight poor ignorant people 
out of their senses, and to drive them often into des- 
peration, and aftei to restore them by a cure that is 
worse than the distemper, namely, by a hardness and 
coldness of temjier, rejecting entirely all the notions 
of eternity and futurity, and so fitting them to go 
out of the world as they lived in it, vu, without 
troubling themselves with what is to come after it. 

But I return to the article of impulses of the 
mind, for I lay a greater weight upon these than 
upon any of the other discoveries of the invisible 
world, because they have something in them lelating 
to what we are about, something directing, some- 
thing to guide us in avoiding the evils that attend 
us, and to accepting, or rather embracing, oppor- 
tunities of doing ourselves good when they present, 
which many times, for want of the knowledge of our 
way, we irrecoverably let slip 
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Voices, appaiitions, noises, and all the other af- 
frighting things which unavoidably follow the 
neighbourhood of spirits in the air we bieathe in, 
seem to have much less signification, as to us, than 
these seasonable kind whispers to oiir souls, which, 
it IS plain, aie diiectod for the advantage of life. 

It seems hard that mankind should be so open to 
the seciet insiniiatois, the whispering devils 1 have 
been speaking of, who are night and day, sleeping 
and waking, wotking upon his senses by the arts and 
subtleties of hell, to fill his imagination with a 
thousand devilish contrivances to giatify his vanity 
and lust, and that out thoughts should be always 
ready to receive the impressions they make, pressed 
to follow the infernal touiisel, be awake to listen to 
all his diiections, but should be deaf to the iiistiui- 
tions of any kind spirits that would influence us for 
our advantage, and insensible to those impressions 
which aie made upon us for our immediate good by 
an agent good in itself, and acting fiom a pnnciple, 
whatever it be, of good to us 

We have a foolish saying, though taken fiom 
something that is more significant than we imagine, 
when any danger has surpiiseil us — Well, my mind 
misgave me when I was going about it, well, I knew 
some mischief would come of it Did you so '' 
And why then did you do it ? Why did you go on 
Why, when your mind misgave you, did you not 
oliev the friendly caution '' Whence do you think 
your mind received the speaking, though silent 
impression ? Why did you not listen to it as to 
a voice? For such a one it was, no doubt , and let 
all those unthinking people who go on in anything 
they are upon, contrary to those secret, silent im- 
pressions upon then minds, I say, let them know 
and observe it, they will very seldom fail of meeting 
some mischief in the wav They will very seldom 
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fail of miscarrying in the v/ay. I say very seldom, 
because I would not take upon me to prescribe things 
positively, which the reader will take me up short in, 
and say, how do I know it ? But I w’llf take the 
liberty to say, I duist be positive in it, relating to 
myself, and I durst be positive from the nature and 
reason of the thing 

As to mv ow'ii expeiicnce, I waive saying much of 
it, but that in geneial I never slighted these impulses 
but to my great misfortune , I never listened to and 
obeyed tbcin, but to my great advantage , but I 
choose to argue from the reason of them, rather 
than from my own expeiioiice 

As they aie evident warnings of what is to come, 
and are testified daily and hourly by the things 
coming to pass aftei wards, so they me undeniable 
testimonies that they pioceed from some being, 
intelligent of those things tliat are at hand, while 
they arc yet to come If, then, I am satisfied that 
it is a notice given fiom a something, be it what it 
will, which IS fully informed of what is attending 
me, though concealed from me, why should I slight 
the hint given me from anything that knows what 
I know not, and especially, fbi example, for avoiding 
evils to come ? 

I know a person, who had so stiong an impression 
upon her mind that the house she was in would be 
burnt that vciy night, that she could not go to 
sleep , the impulse she had upon her mind pressed 
her not to go to bed, which, however, she lesisted 
and went to bed, but was so terrified with the 
thought, which, as she called it, run in hei mind, 
that the house would be burnt, that she could not 
go to slc'ep 

She had made so much discovery of her apprehen- 
sions in the family, that they were all in a fright, 
and applied themselves to search from the top of 
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the house to the bottom, and to see every fire and 
every candle safe out, so that, as they all said, it was 
impossible anything could happen in the house, and 
they sent to the neighbours on both sides to do the 
like. Thus far they did well, but had she obeyed 
the hint, which pressed upon her strangely not to go 
to bed, she had done much better, for the fire was 
actually kindled at that very time, though not 
broken out 

In about an houi after the whole family w'as in 
bed, the house just over the way, directly opposite, 
was all in a flame, and the wind, nhich was very 
high, blowing the flame upon the house this gentle- 
woman lived in, so filled it with smoke and fire in a 
few moments, the street being narrow, that they had 
not air to breathe, oi time to do anything but jump 
out of their beds and save their lives Had she 
obeye4 the hint given, and not gone to bed, she 
might have savecl several things of value which 
she lost , but as she neglected that, and would go to 
bed, the moments she had spaied to her were but 
just sufficient to get out of bra, get some clothes on, 
and get downstairs, for the house was on fire in half 
a quarter of an hour 

It might be asked here, why could not the same 
kind spirit have intimated by the same whispers 
where the danger lay, and from what quarter it was 
to be expected ; in what manner the file would at- 
tack them, and that it would come from the other 
side of the street, the wind blowing it directly upon 
them ^ 

To this I answer, that it is our business the moie 
vigilantly to observe and listen to the hints which 
are given, seeing the intimations are not so partic- 
ular as we might wish, without inquiring into the 
reasons why they are given no plainer. We have a 
great deal of reason to believe the kind spint that 
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gives these intimations and whispers thus to us, 
gives us all the light it is permitted to give, and 
whispers as much, either as it knows, or as it is 
allowed to communicate, otherwise, why does it 
give any intimations at all But, on the other 
hand, it may be alleged that enough is intimated to 
suffice foi our safety, if we will obey the intimation , 
and it would be a much more reasonable question to 
ask why we slight and disobey the impression that 
we acknowledge to have received, rather than why 
the intimation was no plainer 

A person of my acquaintance being to go to New 
England by sea, two ships piesented, and the masters 
earnestly solicited to take him as a passenger , he 
asked my advice, professing that as well the ships as 
the captains weie perfectly indiffeient to him, noth 
the men being equally agreeable to him, and the 
vessels equally good. I had my eye upon this notion 
of impulses, and pressed upon nim to observe strictly 
if he had not some seciet motion of his mind to 
one ship rather than another, and he said he had 
not 

After some time he accidentally met one of the 
captains, and falling into terms with him, agreed foi 
his passage, and accordingly piepared to go on boaid , 
but from the very time that he made the agreement, 
nay, even while he was making the bargain, he had a 
strong impression on his mind that he should not go 
m that ship 

It was some days after this that he told me of 
these impressions, which increased on him every day ; 
upon which I pressed him earnestly not to go, but to 
take passage with the other After he had resolved 
upon this, he came to me, and told me, that he had 
with some difficulty and some loss put off the first 
ship, but now he had the same, or rather stronger 
aversion to going m the second ship, and had a 
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strong impression on his mind that if he uent in the 
second ship he should be drowned 1 bid him con- 
sider it a little, and tell me if he had any further 
intimations of it , and he continued to tell me that 
he had no rest about his going in either of those 
ships, and yet his affairs lay so that he was under a 
necessity of going, and theie was no other ship put 
up upon the Exchange for going 

I pressed him, however, not to ventuie by any 
means, I convinced him that those impulses of his 
mind weie the whispeis of some kind spirit, that saw 
things farther than he could, and weie ceitairily 
given him as cautions to save him from some mis- 
chief which he might not fotesee , that it could be 
no evil spirit, because the keeping him back could be 
no iniurv to him of such a natuie as would gratify 
the devil in any part of his usual desiies, it must 
theicfoie be something foi his good, and he ought 
to be very cautious how he slighted the silent ad- 
monition In a word, I pi epossessed him so much 
in aid of the secret impulses of his own mind, that 
he resolved not to go that yeai, and he saw clearly 
afterwards that the seciet intimation was fiom a 
good hand, foi both tlie ships miscanied , the first 
being taken by the Turks, and tlie latter cast away 
and all the men lost, the ship foimdeiing at sea, as 
was supposed, for sfie was never heard of 

I could fill this tract with accounts of this nature, 
but the reason of the case is stionger than the ex- 
ample , for as it IS an intimation of something future, 
and that is to come to pass, it is certain there is 
a state in which what is futuie and must come to 
pass IS known, and why should w'e not believe the 
news, if it comes from the place where the certainty 
of it IS known ? 

Some give all this to a piescience pecuhai to the 
soul itself, and of km to that we call the second 
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sight , but I see no ground for this but mere pre- 
.sumptK^n Others ctill it an afflatus, which they 
think IS a distemjier of the brain Others call it a 
sympathetic power in the soul, foreboding its own 
disasteis But all this is short of the thing, for here 
is not a foreboding only, which indeed is often felt, 
but IS expressed another way , but here is a direct 
intelligence, a plain intimation of the evil, and warn- 
ing to avoid it this must be more than an afflatus, 
more than a sympathy , this must be from a certain 
knowledge of a thing that exists not, by a some- 
thing that does exist , and iiiiist be communicated 
by a conveise of spnits uiiembodied, with the spnit 
embodied, foi its good , unlessyou will call itDnine 
revelation, which I see no gioiind foi 

All these icasonings make it abundantly our con- 
tern to regaid these things, as what we are greatly 
concerned in , however, that is not the chief use I 
make of them lieic, but (1 ) they abundantly explain 
the natuie of the world of spiiits, and the tertainty 
of an existence aftei death , (2 ) they confirm that 
the disposition of Pi evidence concerning man, and 
the event of things, are not so much hidden from the 
inhabitants of that world as they are from us , as 
also (3) that spirits unembodied see with a sight 
differing fiom us, and aie capable of knowing what 
attends us, when we know nothing of it ourselves 

This offered many useful reflections to niy mind, 
which, how'evei, ’tis impossible for me to communi- 
cate with the same vivacity, or to express with the 
same life, that the impression they make on my own 
thoughts came with 

The knowledge of theie being a world of spirits, 
may be many way s useful to us, and esjiecially that 
of their seeing into futunty', so as to be able to com- 
municate to us, by what means soever they do it, 
what we shall or shall not do, or what shall or shall 
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not befall us , to communicate dangers before us so 
as they may be avoided, and mischiefs awaiting us, 
so as they may be prevented, and even death itself, 
so as we may prepare for it , for we may certainly, 
if we would attend to these things, increase our 
acquaintance with them, and that very much to our 
advantage 

I would be far fioin prompting the crazy imagi- 
nations of hypochondriac distempered heails, which 
run men out to so many extravagancies, and which, 
in fixing their thoughts upon the real world of 
spints, make this an imaginary world of spirits to 
them , who think they are talked to from the in- 
visible woild by the howling of every dog, oi the 
screeching of every owl I believe it was much of 
this, vapourish dreaming fancy by which the augurs 
of the Romans determined events from the flying of 
birds, and the entrails of beasts. 

It will be hard for me to be prevailed on to sup- 
pose that even those intelligent spirits which I speak 
of, who are able by such easy ways, as the impulses 
of our minds, dreams, and the like, to convey the 
knowledge of things to us, can be put to the neces- 
sity, or find reason to make use of the agency of 
dogs and birds, to convey then notices by , this 
would be to suppose them to be much more con- 
fined in their converse with us, than we evidently 
find they are ; and, on the other hand, would sup- 
pose the inanimate world to have more knowledge 
of the invisible than we have, whereas, on the other 
hand, we know they have nothing at all to do 
with it 

There is only this to be said for it, namely, that 
those inanimate creatures do it involuntaiily, and, 
as it were, under the power of a possession. 

I will not affirm but that the invisible inhabitants 
I have been speaking of may have power to act upon 
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the brute creatures, so as to employ them, or make 
use of their agency, in the warnings and notices 
which they give to us of things to come ; but that 
the brutes have otherwise any farther sight of things 
than we have, I can see nothing at all of that. It 
IS ti ue Balaam’s ass saw the angel with the flaming 
sword standing in the road when the piophet did 
not, but the reason is plainly expressed; the angel 
was really there, and actually presenting teiTor to 
them with a flaming swoid in his hand, only the 
prophet’s eyes weie miraculously withheld that he 
could not see him 

I shall unriddle this mystery of the agency of 
beasts and biixls as far a-s reason dictates; and it 
seems to be easy upon the scheme of the nearness of 
the spirits I am speaking of to us, and their concern 
to convey intelligence to us They may, I say, have 
powei to teirify the brutes by horrible apparitions 
to them, so as to force those bowlings and screech- 
ingb we have been told of, and to do this in such 
places, and at such times, as shall suit with the cir- 
cumstances of the family oi person concerned, and so 
far their said extraordinary howlings and screechings 
may be significant , but that the brutes can either, 
by sense or by extiaordinary sight, have any fore- 
knowledge of things in futurity relating to us, or to 
themselves, this has no foundation in reason or 
philosophy, any moie than it has in religion. Mat- 
ter may act upon inatenal objects, and so the under- 
standing or sense of a biute may act upon visible 
objects, but matter cannot act upon immaterial 
things, and so the eye of a beast cannot .see a spirit, 
or the mind of a brute adt upon futurity, eternity, 
and the sublime things of a .state to come 

What use, then, the spints we speak of, inhabiting 
the invisible world, can make of the inanimate woild 
to direct them, as missionaries to us, I do not see, 
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neither (Ik! I in all my altitudes perceive they em- 
ployed any such agents 

It IS from the misunderstanding of these things 
that \'c place abundance of intidcnts, meiely fortui- 
tous, to the devil’s actount, which he knows nothing 
of Many a storm blows that is none of his raising , 
many a midnight noise happens that is none of his 
making If Satan or his instruments had one tenth 
part of the powci, cithci of the air, or in the an, or 
ovei the elements, tliat we give them in oui imagina- 
tions, we should have our houses buint every night, 
hurncaiies raised in the an, floods made in the coun- 
tiy, and, in a woid, the woild would not lie habit- 
able , but you remenibci I told \ on, as powerful as 
he IS, he is chained, he has a gieat clog at his foot, 
and he can do nothing by violence, oi without 
pel mission. 

I might hint here at abundance of idle, iidiculous 
devils, that we aie daily told of, that come and only 
make game among ns, put out our candles, throw 
chans and stools about the house, break glasses, 
make a smoke, a stink of brimstone, Kfc , wheieas, 
after all, the clccil has no moie sulphur about him 
than othei folks, and I can answer for it that Satan 
IS not disposed for ninth , all the frolics and gam- 
bols we asciibc to him, I daie say, aie antics of our 
own biain. I heard of a house in Essex which they 
told me was haunted, and that every night the devil 
or a spiiit, call it which you will, came into such a 
loom, and made a most terrible knocking, as if it 
had a hammer or a mallet, and this for two or thice 
hours together At length, upon looking about in 
an empty closet in that room, theie was found an 
old mallet, and this was prc.sently concluded to be 
the mallet which the devil made such a noise with, 
so it was taken away, but the next night they said 
the devil made such a lacket tor want of the mallet, 
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that they wei e much more disturbed than before, so 
they were obliged to leave the mallet there again, 
and every night the devil would come and knock in 
the window, foi two or three hours together, with 
that mallet I have seen the room and the mallet, 
in neither of which was anything extiaoidinary, but 
never heaid the noise, though I sat up to wait for it, 
nor after causing tlie mallet to be taken away was 
there any noise , belike the manneily spirit would 
not disturb us who were strangers 

This passed for a most eminent piece of walking 
or haunting, and all the difficulty was to inquiie to 
what put pose all this distuibance was made, seeing 
theie was no end answeied in it, and I always 
thought the deed was too full of business to spend 
his time to no manner of pm pose 

At last all the cheat was discoceied, viz., that a 
monkey, kept in a house tlircai or four houses from 
it, had found the way into that room, and came 
every night almost about midnight, and diveited 
himself with the fiolic, and tlien went home again 

If these things weio not frequently detected, it 
would bo a great .scandal upon the deiil that he had 
nothing to employ hiin'-elf in moic significant than 
lapping all night with a hammer to flight and dis- 
turb the neighbouis, making noises, putting out 
candles, and the like When we come into the in- 
visible state, of which we now know so little, we 
.shall be easily convinced that the devil is otherwise 
employed, and has business of much nioie impor- 
tance upon his hands. 

It would be veiy insignificant to have us so fre- 
quently warned against Satan’s devices, to have us 
be cautioned to be sober and vigilant, knowing that 
our adversary, the devil, goes about like a roaring 
lion, seeking, &c All these things import that he 
is diligent in attacking us, watching all advantages, 
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hunting us down, circumventing, waiting, and con- 
stantly plynig us with snares that he may trepan 
and devoui us This admits not any of those simple, 
ludicrous, and senseless digiessions which we sot him 
to woiHt upon in our imaginations 

Peihaps it may he expected I should enter here 
upon the subject of apparitions, and discourse with 
equal certainty of that undecided question concern- 
ing the reality of apparitions, and whether departed 
souls can revisit the place of their former existence, 
take up shapes, bodies, and visible and apparent 
beings, assume voices, and tontern themselves with 
the affairs of life, of families, poisons, and c\cn of 
estates, and the like, as many have affirmed they 
have been witnesses to 

I must be allowed to leave this where I find it 
There are some difficulties which I am not yet got 
ovei in it, nor have I been elevated high enough 
to deteimine that point, and shall not venture to 
decide it without more ceitainty than I am yet 
arnved to 

I w'ould warn all people not to suffei their imagi- 
nation to form shapes and appearances where theie 
aie none , and I may take upon me to say that the 
devil himself does not appear half so often as some 
people think they see him fancy governs many 
people, and a sick brain forms stiaiige things to it- 
self, but it does not follow from thence that nothing 
can appear because nothing does at that tune 

However, as iny design is to instruct, not amuse, 
so, I say, I forbear to enter upon a subject which I 
must leave as doubtful as I find it, and consequently 
talk of to no puipose 

I have heard of a man that would allow the 
reality of apparitions, but would have it be nothing 
but the devil , that the souls of men departed or 
good spiiits never appeared It happened that to 
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this very man something appeared, as he said, and 
insisted upon it to the last He said he saw the 
shape of an ancient man pass by him in the dusk of 
the evening, who, holding up his hand as it wcie in 
a threatening posture, said aloud, “ O wicked crea- 
ture ' repent, repent ” He was exceedingly terrified, 
and consulted several people about it, who all advised 
him seriously to take the advice, for his life made it 
well known, it seems, that he stood in need of it ; 
but being seriously debating about it, one of his 
friends asked what he thought of the apparition, 
and whether it was any of the devil’s business to bid 
him lepent This puzzled his thoughts, and, in a 
word, he grew a veiy sobei man , but, after all, it 
was a real man, and no appantion, that spoke to 
him, though his frighted fancy made him affiim that 
he vanished out of nis sight, which he did not , and 
the person who did it, being a grave and pious 
gentleman, met him by meie accident, without any 
design, and spoke as he did, fi oin the know ledge be 
had of his being indeed a most wretched wicked fel- 
low By the way, the gentleman had the opportu- 
nity to hear the use that was made of it, and to 
hear himself mistaken for an apparition of the devil, 
but he was so prudent as not to discover it to the 
man, lest the reformation, which was the conse- 
quence of the flight, should wear off, when he should 
know that there was nothing in the thing but what 
was common. 

If we would always make the like good use of 
Satan’s real appearances, I do not know but it 
would go a great way to banish him from the visible 
world , foi I am well assured he would very seldom 
visit us, if he thought his coming would do us any 
good , at least, he would never come but when he 
was sent, he would never come willingly, for he is 
so absolutely at the Divine disposal, that if Heaven 
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conimaiifls he must go, though it were to do the 
good he abhors Not that I behe\e Heaven ever 
thinks fit to emplov him in doing good , if evei he 
IS let loose, ’t is to ait in judgment o-s an instru- 
ment of lengeaneo, and some aie of opinion he is 
often emplov ed as a destroving angel, though I do 
not grant that , I lan haidlv think the ]ustice of 
God would giatifv Satan’s gust of doing evil so far 
as to suffei him to be even so muth as an execu- 
tionei , but thai is by the way 

I have another turn to give this pait of iiiy obser- 
vations, which though, peihaps, some ni.iy not think 
so inutli to the [impose as eiiteiing into a critical 
inijuuv after the devil’s paiticulai mission in these 
cases, yet I think otheiwise 

I hav e obsei ved that some despei ale [leople make 
a veiy ill use of the general notion, that there aie 
no appaiitioiis, iioi spnits at all , and leallv, the use 
they make of it is woise than llie extieine of those 
who, as I said, make visions and dm ils of everything 
they see oi he.ii Foi these men peisuade them- 
selves there me no s[mits at all. eilliei in the visible 
oi invisible v\ oi Id, and, cai lying it on farthei,they 
next annihilate the devil, and believe nothing about 
him, eithci of one kind oi anothei 

This would not be of so niueh bad consequence if 
it was not alwavs followi-d b\ a woise, namelv, that 
when thev have fiievailed with themselves to Wlieve 
theie IS no devil, the next tiling is, and they soon 
c'ome to it, tliat theie is no God, and so atheism 
takes its use in the same sink, with a caiclessness 
about futuiitv 

I have no mind to entei iqioii an aiguineiit to 
piove the being ot oin Maker, and to illustrate His 
power by woids, who has so many imdemable testi- 
monies in the bieastsof evei v lational Ix-iiig to piove 
Ills existence But 1 have a mind to conclude this 
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woik with a fihort history of some atheists, whicli I 
met with many yeais ago, and whether the facts are 
testified or not, may be e(}iiaily usefnl in the appli- 
cation, if you do not think them a little too leligious 
foi you 

Some years ago theie was a young gentleman, a 
scliolai at the uiuvcisity, eminent for learning and 
virtue, of prompt paits and gieat piofieiency, in- 
somuch that lie was bikeii gieat notice of by the 
masteis and fellows, and eveiy one promised fair in 
their thoughts foi him, that he would be a gieat 
man It happened, w hcthei fiom his earnest desiie 
of more knowledge, or the opinion of his own great 
capacity, 1 know not which, tliat this gentleman, 
falling upon the study of diMiiitv, giew so opinion- 
ative, so letv fiositive and dogmatic in his notions 
in religious things, tiiat by degiees it came to this 
height, that his tutoi saw plaiiil\ that he had little 
more than notions in all Iris lohgious pietences to 
knowledge, and eoiicliidecl he would eithei glow en- 
thusiastic oi ohstiiiatelv piofanc and atheistic 

He had thiee clumis, oi companions, in lus studies, 
and they all fell into the same erioi, as well by the 
eonsecfuenee of a gieat deal of wit and little grace, 
as by the example and leading of this other young 
gentleman, who was, indeed, their oracle almost in 
everything 

As Ins tutor, who was a veiy good man, feaied for 
him, so it came to pass with him and all the lest, 
for they ran up then siipeilicial notions m dninity 
to such a height that, instead ot reasoning them- 
selves into good pinuiples of leligion, they roallv 
reasioned themselves out of all religion whatsoever, 
lunmng on to expunge every light idea from their 
minds , pietending those things really were not, of 
which they could not define both how' and what they 
weie, they proceeded to denv the existence of their 
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Maker, the certainty of a future state, a resurrection, 
a judgment, a heaven, or a hell. 

They weie not contented to satisfy themselves 
with these impious foundations, but they set up to 
dispute in private societies against all revealed re- 
ligion, thereby bringing on themselves the curse 
denounced in Scripture against those that do evil 
and teach men so to do , in a little time they grew 
so public that more company came in, and, which 
was worse, many joined with them in principle, or, 
as I should rather have said, in casting off all prin- 
ciples, and they began to be famous in the plate, 
though to the offence of all good men, and were 
called “ The Atheistical Club ” 

They soon began to see sober, religious people 
shun them, and in some tune, upon information 
given, they were obliged, by authority, to separate 
for fear of punishment, so that they could not hold 
their public disputations as they began to do, yet 
they abated nothing of their wicked custom , and 
this dreadful cieature, who set up at the head of the 
lest, began to be so open in his blasphemies that 
he was at length obliged to fly from the university 
However, he went a great while before it came 
to that , and though he had been often admonished, 
vet, instead of reclaiming, he grew the more im- 
pious, making the most sacred things his jest and 
the subject of his ndicule He gave out that he 
could frame a new gospel, and a much better system 
of religion than that which they called Christian , 
and that if he would trouble himself to go about it, 
he would not fail to draw in as great a part of the 
world to run after him as had been after any other 
I care not to repeat any of his blasphemous words , 
it IS not to be supposed there can be any blas- 
phemous abominable thing that this set of wicked 
wretched young men did not lun into, neither any 
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wickedness of that kind within their reach which 
they did not commit 

It would be too long to enter into the particular 
history of these men, and how it pleased God to 
dispose of them , they might be in number, before 
they separated, about twenty-two in all , I shall 
tell you of some of them, however, who did not run 
such lengths as the rest There was a young man 
who frequented their society, though, as he after- 
wards said, he was rather peisuaded to be among 
them than to be one of them , he had, however, too 
much yielded to their delusions, and though they 
made him very much then jest, because they found 
he still letained some little sense of a God and of a 
fiituie state in his mind, yet he had yielded diead- 
fully to them, and began to do so more and more 
every day 

It happened one day this young man was going 
to their hellish society, and not minding the weather, 
the clouds gathcied over his head, and he was 
stopped by a sudden showei of ram m the stieet 
It rained so very haid that it obliged him to stand 
up in the gateway of an inn foi some time , while 
he was standing here a great flash of lightning more 
than oidmarily surpnsed him, it seems the liie 
came so directly in his face that he felt the veiy 
warmth of it, and was exceedingly stai tied , in the 
same moment almost, as is natural in the case, fol- 
lowed such a clap of thunder that perfectly as- 
tonished him. The ram continuing kept him in 
the gateway, as I said, for a good while, till he had 
time foi such reflections as these “ Wheie am I 
going ? What am I going about Who is it has 
stopped me thus? Why are these thundeis, these 
rains, and this lightning thus terrible ? and whence 
are they ^ ” And with the rest came in this thought, 
warm and swift as the lightning which had tei rifled 
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him before, “ What if there should be a God ' what 
will lieeome of me then-'” Terrified with these 
things he starts out of the gateway into the street, 
notwithstanding the wet, and runs baek through 
the rain, saying to himself as he went, “ I will go 
among them no more f ” When he came home to 
his chambers he fell into dreadful agonies of mind, 
and at length broke out thus “ What have I been 
doing' have I been denying the Power that made 
me ? despising ttiat God whose fire flashed just now 
in my faie, and which, had not that mercy I have 
abused interposed, might have buint me to death'' 
What kind of cieatuie am I While he was thus 
giving vent to his leflectioiis a near lelation of his 
— a pious, good man, who had often used to speak 
very plainly to him of the horrid sin he was guilty 
of — happened to come to visit him 

The young man had thrown himself upon his bed, 
and had, with the deepest sense of his madness and 
most serious reproach««> of himself for his horiid life, 
been cxpiessing himself to his fiiend, and he had 
been comforting him in the best manner he could, 
when, after a while, he desiied his friend to retiie 
that he might be a little alone and might give vent 
to his thoughts with the more fieedom , and his 
friend taking a book in his hand stayed in the 
outer room 

In this interval came another scholar to the door, 
who wa-s one of the waked company I mentioned 
just now He came not to visit this first gen- 
tleman, but to call him to go with him to the 
usual meeting of their dieadful society , and knock- 
ing at his chambei dooi, this gentleman who was 
left in the chambei stepped to the door, and, look- 
ing through a little grate, not only knew the person, 
but knew him to be one of the wicked company I 
have been speaking of Now, as he was very loath 
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his ftiend should have such an interruption to the 
good disposition he was then in, so, above all, he 
was loath he should be persuaded to go any more 
among that miserable gang , wherefore he opened 
the door a little way, so as he was not very dis- 
tinctly seen, and s[)oke aloud in the person of his 
friend thus “ O sir, beseech them all to repent , 
foi, depend upon it, there is a God, tell them I 
say so,” and with that he shut the door upon him 
violently, giving him no time to leply, and, going 
back into his tiiend’s loom, took no notice of any- 
body having been at the door at all 

The peison who knocked at the door you may 
suppose was one of the leaders of the company, a 
young scholar of good parts and sense, but de- 
bauched by that honid ciew, and one that had 
made himself eminent foi his declared opposition 
to all the common notions of religion , a complete 
atheist, and publicly so, witliout God or the desire 
of God in the world However, as he after waids 
confessed, the repulse he met with at the dooi, and 
which he thought came fiom his fiiend, gave him 
a strange shock at first and filled him with honor. 
He went down the college stairs in the greatest 
confusion imaginable, and went musing along a 
good wav, not knowing where he was or whither 
he went, and in that embarrassment of thought 
went a whole street out of the way The words 
had made an unusual impression upon his mind, 
but ho had liis other surprises too , for he thought 
his fnend, for he believm fiimly that it was he 
that had spoken to him, had treated him very 
rudely 

Sometimes he resented it, and reflected upon it 
as an affront, and once or twice was upon the 
point of going back again to him to know the 
reason of his using him so, and to demand satis- 
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faction , but still the words, “ There is a God,” 
dwelt upon his nihid “ And what if it should 
be so?” says he, “nhat then?” Upon this ques- 
tion to himself, the answer immediately occun’ed 
to his mind “ What then ? Why, then, I am 
undone' For, haie not I declared war against 
the very notion, defied all the pretenders to it 
as meie enthusiasts and men of whimsey?” How- 
ever, aflei these thoughts his mind cooled a little 
again, and it offered to him, no doubt injected 
bv an evil spirit, that he should not trouble him- 
self with inquiring into it one vvay oi another, 
but be easy 

This pacified him for a little while, and he shook 
off the sill prise he was in, the hardened tempei 
seemed to letum, and he kept on his way towards 
the hellish society that he was going to before 
But still the words leturned upon him, “There is a 
God,” and began to bung some teiror with it upon 
his mind , and the last words of his friend came into 
his mind often, “ tell them I say so ” This filled 
him with a cuiiosity which he could not withstand, 
viz , of going back to his friend and inqmnng of 
him what discoveries he had made of this kind? 
How he came to have changed his mind so suddenly ? 
And, especially, how he was aimed to a ceitanity of 
the thing ? 

I told you that theie had been a gieat shower of 
rain, which had stopped* the first young gentleman 
in his way out , it seems the dav was still showery, 
and a little ram happening to fall again as this 
gentleman went by a bookseller’s shop, he stops at 
the door to stand up a little out of the wet 

There happened to be sitting in the shop reading 
a book a gentleman of his acquaintance, though far 
differing from him in bis principles, being a very 
sober, studious, religious young man, a student in 
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divinity of the same college, who, looking up, called 
him in, and after a few common salutes he whispeis 
in his ear. 

Student I was looking in an old book here just 
now, and began the following short dialogue , and I 
found four lines written on the back of the title-page 
which put me in mind of you. 

Atheist Me ' why did they put you in mind of 
me i* 

Stvd. I ’ll tell you presently , come hither. [He 
retires into a back room, and calls the other afier him ] 

Ath. Well, now tell me. 

Stud Because I think they are veiy fit for such 
an atheistical wretch as you to read. 

Ath You are veiy civil. 

Stvid. You know you deserve it 

Ath. Come, let me see them, however 

Stud. Let me look in your face all the while, 
then. 

Ath No, you shan’t 

Stud Then you shan’t see them 

Ath Well, let it alone, then 

Stud. Come, give me your hand , you shall see 
them if you will promise to read them over three 
times 

Ath. Theie’s mv hand. I’ll read them out to 
you. 

Stud I’ll hold your hand all the while, because 
I ’ll be sure of youi performance 

Ath. I ’ll warrant you I ’ll read them [He reads ] 

“ But if it should fall out, as who can tell. 

That there may be a God, a heaven, and hell,* 

Had I not best consider well, for fear 
T should be too late when my mistakes appear * ” 


[* He held him by the hand till that word, and then 
let it go, pressing gently one of his fingers ] 
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Stud Well, what do )ou say to them ? 

Ath I ’ll tell you rny thoughts farther by-and-by, 
but first tell me, what did you press my hand for 
when you let it go ^ 

Stud Did you feel no motion within you when 
you read those woids, “ theie may be a God” ? 

Ath What motion ? What do you talk of'* 

Stud Come, do not deny it, for I am a witness 
against you 

Ath Witness, for what '' I have killed nobody, I 
have robbed nobody, if you would tuiii informer, I 
value not your evideme 

Stwl No, no, I shall not turn informer of that 
kind, but I am a witness in vour Makei’s behalf. 

Ath Wliat can you witness ? 

Stud I’ll tell you what I can witness, I can 
testify that youi own conscience is against you in 
youT impious denying the existence of that God that 
gave you life , you could not conceal it , I tell you I 
felt it 

Ath How do you pretend to know what my con- 
science dictates to me, or what the result of secret 
reflections may be in the mind ^ You may be mis- 
taken , have a care, you know you are not to bear 
false witness. 

Stud ’T IS in vain to struggle with it — ’t is not 
to be concealed , you betiayed yourself, I tell you 

Ath How betrayed myself? you aie mighty daik 
in your expressions 

Stud Did 1 not tell you I would look in your face 
all the while you read? Did I not see into the 
distiaction of your soul ? Did you not tuin pale at 
the veiy words, when your tongue said, “there may 
be a God ” ? AVas there not a visible honor in your 
countenance when you read the word heaven ? a 
horror which signified a sense of vour having no share 
in it, or hope about it ? And did I not feel a trem- 
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bling in your very joints, as I held you by the hand, 
when you read the word hI'.ul, ? 

Ath And was that it you held me by the hand 
for ^ 

Stud Indeed it was, I was persuaded I should 
find it, for I could nevei lielieve that an atheist had 
always a hell within him, even while he braved it 
out against a hell without him 

Ath. You speak enough to fnght one , how can 
you say so positively a thing which you cannot be 
sure of'' 

Stud. Never add sm to sin , ’t is in vain to deny 
it 

Ath Well, well, it’s none of your business, who 
made you iiiy fathei confessor '' [He is a little 

(iiig'nj ] 

Stud Nay, do not lie angry with your friend , and 
though you are, do but take the hint, and be as angiy 
as you will 

Aik What hint '' What is it you aim at ^ 
Youi hints are all so general, I can make nothing of 
them 

Stud I aim at nothing but your eternal felicity , 
I thought those lines very apposite to youi case, and 
was wishing you had them before I happened to see 
vou I thought that such a leflection in the case of 
atheism, so natuial, so plain, especially blessed from 
Hun whose secret voice can effectual! v leach the 
mind, might be some means to open youi eyes 

Ath Open my eves ' — to what '' 

Stud To something that I am peisuadcd you 
see alieady in part, though I find you stiuggle hard 
against your own convictions 

Ath What IS this something you speak of? 

Stud. I mean in a few words what the lines you 
have read mean, viz , that perhaps there may tie a 
God, a heaven, and hell 
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Ath. I don’t know but there may [He observes 
tears stand in his eyes ] 

Stud Well, I see it begins to touch you , if you 
are uncertain, that is a step to conviction , and the 
rest of the v^oids you have read are a most natural 
inference in your case 

“ You 'd best consider well, for fear 
T should be too late when your mistakes appear 

Ath. What would you have me consider ? 

Stiul I am not able to enter into that part now , 
the first thing is to pemuade 3'ou to look in , listen 
to the voice of conscience , I am satisfied you stand 
convicted at that bar , you cannot plead not guilty 
there 

Ath Convicted of what? 

Stud Of having acted contiary to the light of 
nature, of reason, and indeed of common-sense , most 
nil piously denied the God whose air jou breathe in, 
whose eaith ^ou tiead on, whose food you eat, whose 
clothes you wear, who is your life, and will be jour 
Judge 

Ath I do not absolutely deny , I tell you I don’t 
know but thei e may he a God 

Stiul Don’t you know but there may ' O sir, I 
beseech you, repent, for ceitainly there is a God, 
depend upon it , I say so 

Ath You flight me [He starts ami looks sur- 
prised ] 

Stud Indeed I think it may well flight you. 

Ath But you flight me upon a quite different 
account from what you imagine , I am indeed very 
much surprised, and so would you too, if you knew 
the circumstance. 

Stud What circumstance ? 

Ath Play did you hear those words spoken any- 
where to-day before you spoke them ? 
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Stud. No, not I. 

Ath Was you at Mr. ’s chamber about half- 

an-hour ago ? 

Stud 1 have not been there this month past , I 
have given over visiting him, and all such as he is, 
long ago 

Ath. Have you seen him to-day, or when did you 
last see him — did he speak those words to you, or 
you to him ^ 

Stud. I have not seen him since I sa>v him with 
you about fourteen days ago, when your discourse 
(even both of you) was so blasphemous and so 
atheistical as made my very heart tremble, and I re- 
solved nevei to come into company with either of you 
again, and it was that veiy discouise that made me 
think ot yon when I found those lines in this book 
I should think it an evident discovery of God, and 
what I might hope should best forvvaid your con- 
viction, if His piovidence should have sent you to 
this dooi at that minute to leceive the hint on this 
occasion 

Ath There is something more than common in 
everything that has happened to me to-day 

Stud If y ou would explain youi self a little I might 
say moie , but you know very well I cannot make the 
least guess at what you mean. 

Ath Ask me no more questions , there must be 
a God or a devil in being \^He looks mildly and 
amazed ] 

Stud Dear friend, there are both, depend upon it , 
but I beseech you, compose your mind, and do not 
receive the conviction with horror, but with comfort 
and hope. 

Ath. One or other of them has been concerned in 
what has happened to me to-day , it has been a 
strange day with me. 

Stud. If it 1 elates only to these things, perhaps it 
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may be of tisp to you to fomiiuinicate the paiticulars. 
at lea.st it may give some vent to the oppression of 
thought whuh you seem to be under, you cannot 
open your mind to one that has moie earnest desires 
to do you good, though perhaps not sufficiently fui- 
nished to advise you 

Ath I must tell it or burst [Here he gave him 
the whole xtory of his going to htsfriemT), chamber in 
order to take him with him to the wicked i lub they had 
kept, and how he had met him at the dooi-, and said the 
same words to him that the Student had repeated, and 
when he had done, says he to his frierul] — And who 
now do you think must dictate the same words to 
him, and afterwards to you, to say to me on the same 
occasion ^ 

Stud Who do I think ? Nay, who do you 
think ? 

Ath Who P the devil, if there is a devil 

Stud Why, do you think the devil preaches re- 
pentant e ^ [He staiuls stoik still, and says not a 
word, which the other perceiving, goes on] — Eiay 
think seriously, foi I see it does a little touch your 
reason Is it likely the devil should bid eithei of us, 
or both of us, entreat you to repent ^ Is it the 
devil, think you, that woiJd pionouiice the certainty 
of the great truth I speak of? Is it his business to 
convince you that there is a God ? 

Ath. That ’s very true 

Stud Une thing, however, I ’ll say in Satan’s be- 
half, and that is, that he never came up to yoiii 
height of sinning The devil has fiequently set up 
himself, and peisuaded poor deluded people to woi- 
.ship him as a God , but, to do him justice, he never 
had the impudence to deny the being of a God , 
that’s a sin purely human, and even among men 
very modern too, the invention of witty men, as they 
call themselves — a way they have lately found out 
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to cherish supeilative wickedness, and flatter them- 
selves that they shall have no audit of their accounts 
in a future state , of whom it may indeed be said in 
that paiticulai, they have outsinned the devil 

Ath Indeed I think we liave 

Stud. I wish you would consider a little faither 
of it 

Ath What can men considei that have gone that 
length ? 

Stud Yes, yes , remember what St. Peter said to 
Simon the .sorterci 

Ath What was that ? 

Stud Head Acta viii 22 , “ Repent, therefore, of 
this thy wickedness, and pray God, it peihaps the 
thought of thine heait may be foigivcn thee” 

Ath No, no , the last of your yerses is against me 
theie most directly. 

“ It ’s all loo LA IF, now my mistakes appear ” 

Stud No, no , rcmenibei w hat you said, that it 
must be a God or a devil 

Ath What is that to the piiipose ^ 

Shut Why, vou seemed satisticd that it could not 
be fiom the devil 

Ath But wliat the bettci am I for that, if the 
other IS niy enemy '' 

Stud Much the better if it was from God, if the 
words you heard were from God, and that two un- 
concerned persons so eminently concuired in speaking 
to you , you cannot believe God would bid you rf- 
PKNT if it was too late, oi if He weie your irrecon- 
cilable enemy , on the contrary, if vou believe it to 
lie the voice of His providence, you ought to listen to 
and obey it 

Ath Y on have a strange power of pei suasion, there 
js no resisting your argument 
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Stud It IS not in me to persuade, but Heaven may 
make use of me to convince 

Ath To convince is to persuade, I am convinced 
that I have been a dreadful wretch. 

Stud I am persuaded you were convinced of that 
before 

Ath I cannot deny but my heart always struck 
me — a kind of chill horror ran through my veins, 
when I have utteied the blasphemous opinions that 
I have been draw n into , my very blood stagnated 
at the thought of it, and I look back on it with 
astonishment 

Stud I tell you, I felt a tremor even in your 
flesh when }ou read the words, a God, a heaven, a 
hell 

Ath I confess to you my very heart sunk within 
me at tlie words who can tell , my soul answered 
that I could tell myself that it both is and must 
be sTo 

Stml ConstieiKe is a faithful and nevei -failing 
evidence in his Maker’s behalf 

Ath It IS a vei> terrible evidence against me, 
and wheie will it end? 

Stml I hope it will end wheie it began, I mean 
in a heavenly call to you to lepcntance 

Ath That is not always the consequence of 
conviction 

Stud You must theiefbrc distinguish again of 
what proceeds from heaven, what fiom hell, the 
v^ice of God, and the voice of the devil , the fiist 
calls upon you to lepeiit, the last piompts you to 
despaii 

Ath Despair seems to be the natural consequence 
of denying God, for it shuts out the power that can 
alone restore the mind 

Stud The greater is that love which refuses to 
be shut out, that sends such a heavenly summons to 
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you to repent, and in so eminent a manner , it is 
not your having been an enemy, a blasphemei, a 
denier of God , Peter denied Christ three times, 
nay, the third tune he even abjured Him, and yet, 
maik the words — the Loid looked on him, and 
immediately he repented. 

Aih. My case is woise than Peter’s. 

Stud And yet you see you are called on to repent 
Aih I think you are called to make me lepent, 
there’s no answenng you. 

Stud Amen , may I have the blessing of being 
an instiument to so good a woik , there seems to 
be something extraordinaiy in it all 

Ath. It’s all a surprise to me how came I hithei. 
Stxut Nay, how came I hither >' — How came this 
book here ^ — Who writ the lines in the fiontispiece? 
— How came I to read them '' — ’Tis all a dream to 
me ' 

Ath How came you to think of me upon the 
reading them '' And how came I here just at the 
moment, and out of my way too '' 

\He lifts up his hands and cnes out, “There is a 
God, ceHamly theie is, I am convinced of it , it must 
be so.”] 

Stud. Nothing moic ceitain, nor is there any 
doubt but all these things aie of Him 

Ath But thcie are yet greatei things behind. I 

wish you would go with me to my friend Mr ’s 

chamber, I am peisuaded something yet more ex- 
traordinaiv must have befallen him 
Stud With all iny heait 

[They both go to the frst gentleman's chamber, and 
find him at home, verif much out of order, but willing 
enough to discourse with them ] 

Ath. Well, friend of mine, I hope you aie better 
disposed to your friends than when I saw you last 
Gent Truly, when I saw you last, I was disposed 
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of by the devil, and so, I doubt, weie you , I hope I 
shall never come into that horrid place again. 

Ath What lioiiid place? 

Gent You know where I mean ; I tremble at the 
very thouglits of the place, and much more of the 
company, I wish I could prevail upon you to come 
no moie among them too, I assure you, if I know 
myself, and if God would assist me to do it, I would 
much rather go to a stake to be burnt 

Shui I ie|oice in such an alteration, sir, upon 
you, and I hope oui friend heie is of the same 
mind, long may it continue in \on both 

Ath Well, pia\ tell us something of the occasion 
of this happy alteration, for it will seem still rnoie 
strange how you came to be instrumental to my 
change, if I know nothing of the means that brought 
about your own 

Gent Mine ' I assure you it was all from heaven , 
not the light that shone about St Paul was more 
immediately fioiii heaven than the stioko that touched 
my soul, it IS tiue I had no voice without, but a 
voice has spoken (I liofie) effectuallv to mv undei- 
standing , I had voice enough to tell me how I was 
111 the hands of that Powci, that Majesty, that God, 
whom I had wickedly, and with a haidness not to be 
expressed, disowned and denied 

Stud Play, sir, if you care to have it known, give 
us some account of the particulais of this wonderful 
thing 

Gent Sii , I shall do it freely , I think I ought not 
to conceal it 

\^Here he gives an account of the surprise he was in 
by the lightning, how he was stopped m his way to hts 
wicked company, and went biuk to his ihiirnber^ 

Ath Well, now I will no more wonder at the 
salutation you gave me when 1 came to call you, but 
thank you for it 
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Gent. What i^alutation ? 

Ath Why, when I was at your chamber about two 
hours ago. 

Gent You at my chamber* 

Ath Nay, you need not conceal it, for I have told 
our friend here all the .story. 

Gent I know nothing of what you talk of, much 
less what you mean 

Ath Nay, what need yon go about to conceal it ? 
I tell you I do not t.akc it ill , I hope I may have 
ledson to be thankful for what you said to me, and 
look upon it .as spoken from Heaven, for I assure 
you, it has been an introduction to that light in my 
thoughts which I liope sliall never be extinguished 

Gent Dear friend, as I believe you are .seiious, so 
I hope you believe I am so , I piofess I know nothing 
of all you talk about 

Ath Why, was I not at your door this afternoon 
a little aftei the gieat shower of rain “ 

Gent Not that I know of 

Ath Wliv, did not I knock at your chambei- 
door, and you come to the dooi yourself and speak 
to me ? 

Gent Not to-day, I am very sure of it 

Ath Ain I awake f Aie you Mr ? am I 

sine we are all alive, and know what we aie saying, 
and to whom ? 

Gent. I beseech you uniiddle yourself, foi I am 
surpiised 

Ath Why, about three o’clock this aftei noon I 
came to this chamber-door , I knocked , you came 
and opened the door, I began to speak, you intei- 
ruptea me, and 

[Here he repeats the passage at large, and his own 
thoughts and resentment, as before ] 

Gent Depend upon it, ’t was some voice from 
heaven, it was nothing of mine , I have not been at 
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the door since two of the clock, when I came first in, 
but have been on the bed, or in my study ever since, 
wholly taken up with my own thoughts, and very 
much indisposed 

\l'he young man turns pale, and falls into a swoon.^ 

There was a gieat deal more belonging to this 
story, but it is too long foi tlie piesent purpose, 
I haie 1 elated this part on seveial accounts, and it 
hits the pill pose I am upon many ways. 

(] ) Here IS a visible evidence of God, and of 
His being and nature, fixed so in the mind, that not 
the most haidened atheist can deny it J nature recoils 
at every endeaxour to suppress it, and the very 
pulsation of his blood shall discover and at knowledge 
it 

(2) Yet even in this we see how the powei of 
imagination may be worked up by the secret agency 
of an unknown hand, how manv things contuned to 
make this man believe he had seen an apparition, 
and hcaid a voice , and yet there was notning in it 
but the voice of a man unseen and mistaken The 
young man was so surpnsed at his friend’s declaring 
that he knew nothing of his coming there, that he 
toncluded it had been all a vision or appaiition that 
opened the door, and that it was a voice that had 
spoken to him, of what kind he knew not , and the 
reflection upon this suipiised him so much as threw 
him into a swoon, and yet here was neither vision oi 
voice, but that of an oidinaiy person, and one who 
meant well and said well 

It IS not to be doubted but that many an appan- 
tion related with a great deal of certainty m the 
world, and of which good ends have followed, has 
been no more than such a serious 'mistake as this 

But before I leave it, let me observe that this 
should not at all hinder us from making a very good 
use of such things , for many a voice may be directed 
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from heaven that is not immediately spoken from 
thence , as when the children cried Hosannah to our 
Saviour, they fulfilled the Scnpture, which said, “ Out 
of the moutns of babes and sucklings Thou hast or- 
dained praise , ” so doubtless He that made all 
things and created all things, may appoint instruc- 
tion to be given by fortuitous accidents, and may 
direct concurring circ-umstances to touch and aflPect 
the mind as much and as effectually as if they had 
been immediate and miraculous 

Thus was the two persons happening to say the 
same words to the atheist, the stiange reading of 
those lines when the person came into the bookseller’s 
shop, the incident of his running into the shop for 
shelter, and many the like things of the same nature, 
and ordered in the same manner as the cock crowing 
when Peter denied Chiist, which, though wonderfully 
concurrent with w hat his blessed Master had foretold, 
yet was no extraordinary thing in a cock, who natur- 
ally crows at such a tune of the moining 

In a word, all these things serve to convince us of 
a great superintendency of divine Piovidence in the 
minutest affairs of this world, of a manifest existence 
of the invisible world, of the reality of spirits, and of 
the intelligence between us and them I hope I have 
said nothing of it to misguide anybody, or to assist 
them to delude themselves, having spoken of it with 
the utmost seriousness in my design, and with a sin- 
cere desire for a general good. 
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I 

Captain Woodes Rogers's Account of the Rescue of 
Alexander Selkirk 

[“ A Cruising Voyage round the World,” second edition (1718), 
pp 123-130 ] 

jAT seven this morning [Jan 31, 1709] we made 
the island of Juan Fernandez . In 
/ ^ the afternoon we hoisted our pinnace 
/ ^ out, Captain Dover, with the boat’s 

crew, went in hei to go ashore, though 
we could not be less than four leagues off. As soon 
as the pinnace was gone, I went on board the 
“ Duchess,” who admired oui boat attempting going 
ashore at that distance fiom land ’T was against 
my inclination, but to oblige Captain Dovei 1 con- 
sented to let her go As soon as it was daik we saw 
a light ashoie Our boat was then about a league 
from the island, and bore away for the ships as soon 
as she saw the lights We put oiii lights abioad foi 
the boat, though some were of opinion the lights we 
saw w'ere our boat’s lights, but as night came on, it 
appeared too laige foi that We hied our quarter- 
deck gun and several muskets, showing lights in our 
mizen and fore shrouds, that oui boat might find us 
whilst we plied in the lee of the island About two 
in the moining our boat came on boaid, having been 
two hours on board the “ Duchess,” that took them 
up astern of us, we were glad they got well off, be- 
cause it began to blow We are all convinced the 
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light is on the shore, and design to make our ships 
ready to engage, believing them to be French ships 
at anchor, and ^\e must either fight them or want 
water We stood on the back side along the south 
end of the island, in oiiler to laj in with the first 
southeily wind, which Captain Dampier told us gen- 
erally blows theie all da^ long In the morning, 
being past the island, we tacked to lay it in dose 
aboard the land, and about ten o’clock opened the 
south end of the island, and lan close aboard the 
land that begins to make the north-east side 
The flaws came heavy off’ the shore, and we were 
forced to reef our topsails when we opened the middle 
bay, whctc vie expected to find oiir enemy, but saw 
all deal, and no ships in that nor the other bay next 
the north-west end These two bays are all that 
ships iidc 111 which lecruit on this island, but tlie 
inuulle bay is by much the best. We guessed there 
had been ships there, but that they were gone on 
sight of us We sent our yawl ashore about noon, 
with Captain Dovei, Mr Fr\, and six men, all 
aimed Meanwhile we and the “Duchess” kept 
tinning to get in, and such heavy flaws came off the 
land,, that we were foiced to let go our topsail sheet, 
keeping all hands to stand by our sails, for fear of 
the wind’s cairving them away , but w'hen the flaws 
were gone we had little or no wind. These flaws 
pioceedcd fioin the land, which is very high in the 
middle of the island (tin boat did not letuin , so 
we sent our pinuac-e, with the men armed, to see 
what was the occasion of the yawl’s stay, for we were 
afraid that the Spaniaids had a garrison there, and 
might have seized them We put out a signal for 
oui boat, and the “Duchess” showed a Fiench en- 
sign Immediately our pinnace letuined from the 
shore, and brought abundance of crav-fish, with a 
man clothed in goat’s skins, who looked wildei than 
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the first owners of them He had been on the island 
four years and foui months, being left there bv 
Captain Stradhng in the “ Cinque Ports his name 
was Alexander Selkirk, a Scotchman, who had been 
master of the “ Caique Ports,” a ship that came here 
last with Captain Dam pier, who told me that this 
was the best man in her, so I immediately agieed 
with him to be a mate on board oui ship T was he 
that made the file last night wlieii he saw our ships, 
which he judged to be English During his stay here 
he saw seveial ships pass b\, but only two came to 
anchor As he went to view them, he found them 
to be Spaniards, and retired from them, upon which 
they shot at him Had they been Prenth, he would 
have submitted, but chose to risk his dying alone on 
the island rather than tall into the hands of the 
Spaniards in these parts, because he apprehended 
they would murder him, oi make a slave of him 
111 the mines, for he feared they would spare no 
stranger that might be capable of discover mg the 
South Seas. 

'J’he Spaniards had landed before he knew what 
they were, and they came so neai him that lie had 
much ado to escape, foi they not only shot at him, 
but pursued him to the wocxls, where he climbed 
to the top of a tree, at the foot of which they made 
water, and killed several goats just bv, but went off 
without discovering him He told us that he was 
boin at Laigo, in tJie county of Eife, in Scotland, 
and was bred a sailor from his youth The reason 
of his being left heic was a difference betwixt him 
and his captain , which, together with the ship’s 
being leaky, made liim willing rather to stay here 
than go along with him at first , and when hc' was 
at last willing, the captain would not receive him 
He had been in the island liefoie to wood and water, 
when two of the ship’s company were left upon it foi 
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six months till the ship returned, being chased thence 
by two French South Sea ships 

He had with him his clothes and bedding, with a 
firelock, some powder, bullets, and tobacco, a hatchet, 
a knife, a kettle, a Bible, some piactical pieces, and 
his mathematical instruments and books. He di- 
verted and piovided for himself as well as he could, 
but for the first eight months had much ado to beai 
up against melancholy, and the teiTor of being left 
alone in such a desolate place. He built two huts 
with pimento trees, covered them with long grass, 
and lined them with the skins of goats, which he 
killed with his gun as he wanted, so long as his pow- 
der lasted, which w'as but a pound, and that being 
almost spent, he got file by rubbing two sticks of 
pimento wood together upon his knee In the lesser 
hut, at some distance from the othei , he dressed his 
victuals ; and in the laiger he slept and employed 
himself in reading, singing psalms, and praying, so 
that he said he was a better Christian while in this 
solitude than evei he was befoie, or than, he was 
afraid, he should ever be again 

At first he never ate anything till hunger con- 
strained him, partly for grief, and partly foi want of 
bread and salt. Noi did he go to bed till he could 
watch no longei , the pimento w'ood, which burnt 
very clear, served him both for firing and candle, 
and refreshed him with its fragrant smell He might 
have had fish enough, but could not eat them for 
want of salt, because they occtisioned a looseness ; 
except crayfish, which are there as large as lobsters, 
and very good These he sometimes boiled, and at 
other times broiled, as he did his goats’ flesh, of 
which he made very good broth, for they are not so 
rank as oui-s He kept an account of 500 that he 
killed while there, and caught as many more, which 
he marked on the ear, and let go. When his powder 
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failed, he took them by speed of feet , for his way of 
living and continual exercise of walking and running 
cleared him of all gross humouis, so that he lan 
with wonderful swiftness through the woods, and up 
the rocks and hills, as we perceived when we em- 
ployed him to catch goats for us We had a bull- 
dog, which we sent, with several of our nimblest 
runners, to help him in catching goats , but he dis- 
tanced and tired both the dog and the men, catched 
the goats, and brought them to us on his back 

He told us that his agility in pursuing a goat had 
once like to have tost him his life he pursued it 
with so much eagerness that he catched hold of it 
on the brink of a precipice, of which he was not 
aware, the bushes hiding it fiom him ; so that he 
fell with the goat down the said precipice, a great 
height, and was so stunned and bruised with the fall 
that he naiiowly escaped with his life , and when he 
came to his senses, found the goat dead undei him 
He lay there about twenty-four bouts, and was scarce 
abletq crawl to his hut, which was about a mile dis- 
tant, or to stir abroad again for ten days. 

He came at last to lelish his meat well enough 
without salt or bread , and in the season had plenty 
of good turnips, which had been sowed there by 
Captain Dampier’s men, and have now ovei-spread 
some acies of giound He had enough of good cab- 
bage from the cabbage trees, and seasoned his meat 
w'lth the fruit of the pimento trees, which is the 
same as Jamaica pepper, and smells deliciously. He 
found also a black {lepper called malageta, which 
was very good to expel wind, and against griping in 
the guts 

He soon wore out all his shoes and clothes by 
running through the woods , and at last, being forced 
to shift without them, his feet became so hard that 
he ran everywheie without difficulty, and it was 
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some time before he could wear shoes after we found 
him , for, not being used to any so long, his feet 
swelled when he lame to wear them again. 

Aftei he had conqueied his melancholy, he di- 
verted himself sometimes by cutting his name on the 
trees, and the time of his being left, and tontinuance 
theie He was at first much pestered with cats and 
rats, that hied in great nuinbcis fioiii some of each 
species which had got ashoie from ships that put m 
there to wood and w’ater. The rats gnawed his feet 
and clothes whilst ash>ep, which obliged him to cheiish 
the cats with his goats’ flesh, by which many of 
them became so tame, that they would he about him 
111 hundicds, and soon deliveied him fioin the lats 
He likewise tamed some kids, and to divert himself 
would, now and then, sing and dance with them and 
his cats, so that, by the care of Providence, and 
vigour of his youth, being now about thirty yeais 
old, he came at last to coiupici all the inconveniences 
of his solitude, and to lx* vei v easy 

When his clothes wore out, he made himself a 
coat and a caji of goat’s skins, which he stitdied to- 
gethei with little thongs of the same, that he cut 
with his knife He had no other needle but a nail , 
and when his knife was wore to the back, he made 
others, as well as he could, of some iron hoops that 
weie left ashore, which he bciit thin and ground upon 
stones Having some linen cloth by him, he sewed 
himself shirts with a nail, and stitched them with 
the woistcd of his old stockings, which he pulled out 
on puipose He had his last shut on when we found 
him on the island 

At his fiist coming on board us, he had so much 
foigot his language, foi want of use, that we could 
scarce imdcrstand him, foi he seemed fo speak his 
woids bv halves We ofteied him a dram, but he 
would not touch it, having drank nothing but water 
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since his being there , and ’t was some time before he 
could relish our victuals 

He could give us an account of no other product 
of the island than what we have mentioned, except 
small black plums, which are very good, but hard 
to come at, the trees which bear them growing on 
high mountains and rocks Pimento trees are plenty 
here, and we saw some of sixty feet high, and about 
two yards thick, and cotton trees higher, and more 
than four fathom round in the stock. 

The climate is so goiwl that the trees and grass 
aie veidant all une yeai The winter lasts no 
longer than June and July, and is not then severe, 
there being only a small frost and a little hail, but 
sometimes great lains 'I'hc heat of the summer is 
equally inodeiate,'and theie’s not much thunder or 
tempestuous weatlier of any sort We saw' no venom- 
ous oi savage crcatuie on the island, nor any other 
sort of beast, but goats, &c , as above mentioned, 
the fiist of which had been put ashoie here on pur- 
pose foi a breed bv Juan i'cinandez, a Spaniard, 
who settled theie with some families for a time, till 
the coiitiiieiit of Chib began to submit to the Span- 
laids , which, being moie profitable, tempted them 
to quit this island, which is capable of maintaining 
a good number of people, and of being made so 
strong that they could not lie easily dislodged 

Rengrose, in his acioiint of Captain Shaipe’s voy- 
age, and othei buccanecis, mentions one who had 
escaped ashore here, out of a ship which was cast 
away with all the rest of the eoiiipatiy, and says he 
lived five years alone, before be hacl the opportuint} 
of anothei ship to carry him off (’aptam Danipiei 
talks of a Mosquito Indian that belonged to C'aptain 
Watlin, who, being a-Iuinting in the wood.s when 
the captain left the island, lived there thiee yeais 
alone, and shifted much in the same manner as Mr. 
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Selkirk did, till Captain Datnpier came hither in 
1684! and earned him off. The first that went 
ashore was one of his countrymen, and they sa- 
luted one another, first, by prostrating themselves 
bv turns on the ground, and then embiacing But 
whatever there is in these stories, this of Mr Selkirk 
I know to be true , and his behaviour afterwards gives 
me reason to believe the account he gave me how he 
spent his time, and bore up under .such an affliction, 
in which nothing but the Divine Providence could 
have supported any man 


n 

Steele's Account of Selkirk 

■ \The Englishman, December I-"?, 171S] 

Under the title of this paper, I do not think it 
foreign to my design to speak of a man bom in 
her Majesty’s dominions, and relate an adventuie 
in his life so uncommon, that it is doubtful whether 
the like has happened to an> other of the human 
race Tlie person I .s{jeak of is Alexander Selkirk, 
whose name is familiar to men of curiosity, from the 
fame of his having lived four years and four months 
alone in the island of Juan Fernandez I had the 
pleasure, frequently, to converse with the man soon 
aftei his aiiival in England in the yeai 1711. It was 
matter of great curiosity to hear him, as he is a man 
of good sense, give an account of the different revo- 
lutions in his own mind in that long solitude. When 
we consider how painful absence fiom companjf, for 
the space of but one evening, is to the generality of 
mankind, we may have a sense how painful this 
necessary and constant solitude was to a man bred a 
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sailor, and ever accustomed to enjoy and suffer, eat, 
drink, and sleep, and perform all offices of life, in 
fellowship and company He was put ashore from a 
leaky vessel, with the captain of which he had had 
an irreconcilable diffeience ; and he chose rather to 
take his fate in this place than in a crazy vessel, 
under a disagreeable commander. His poition was 
a sea-chest, his wearing clothes and bedding, a fire- 
lock, a pound of guiipowdei, a laige quantity of 
bullets, a flint and steel, a few pounds of tobacco, a 
hatchet, a knife, a kettle, a Bible, and othei books 
of devotion , together with pieces that concerned 
navigation, and his mathematical instruments Re- 
sentment against his offitei, who had ill-used him, 
made him look forward on this change of life as the 
more eligible one, till the instant in which he saw’ the 
vessel put off, at which moment his heart \eained 
within him, and melted at the parting with his com- 
rades and all human societv at once He had in 
provisions for the sustenance of life but the quantit\ 
of two meals, the island abounding only with wild 
goats, cats, and lats He judged it most probable 
that he should find more immediate and easy relief 
by finding shell-fish on the shore than seeking game 
with his gun He accoidingly found great quanti- 
ties of turtles, whose flesh is extremely delicious, and 
of which he frequently ate very plentifully on his 
fii'st arrival, till it grew disagreeable to his stomach, 
except in jellies 'Fhe necessities of hungei and 
thirst were his greatest diversion from the leflections 
on his lonely condition When those appetites were 
satisfied, the desiie of society was as strong a call 
upon him, and he appeai’ed to himself least neces- 
sitous when he wanted everything , for the supports 
of his body were easily attained, but the eager long- 
ings for seeing again the face of man, during the 
interval of craving bodily appetites, were hardly sup- 
voL ni. — 22 [ 337 ] 
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portable He grew dejected, languid, and melan- 
choly, scarce able to refrain from doing himself 
violence, till by degices, by the force of reason and 
frequent leading the Scnptiiies, and turning hiS 
thoughts upon the study of navigation, after the 
space of eighteen months he grew thoroughly recon- 
ciled to his condition When he had made this con- 
quest, the vigour of his health, disengagement from 
the woild, a constant cheerful, seiene sky and a 
temperate air, made his life one continual feast, and 
his being much inoic joyful than it had before been 
irksome He now, taking delight in everything, 
made the hut in which he lay, by onianients which 
lie cut down from a spacious wood on the side of 
which it wa.s situated, the most delicious bowei, 
fanned with contiiiu.vl breezes and gentle asjnrations 
of wind, that made his lepose after the chase equal 
to the most sensual jileasuies 

I forgot to observe, that during the time of his 
dissatisfaction monsteis of the deep, which frequently 
lay on the shore, added to the teiioisof his solitude , 
the dtcadful bowlings and voices seemed too teriible 
to be made for human cars, but upon the iccovery 
of his temper he could with pleasure not only heat 
their voices, but appioach the monsters themselves 
withgieat intre])iditv He speaks of sea-lions, whose 
]aws and tails were capable ot seizing or breaking the 
limbs of a man if he apptoached them. But at that 
time his spiiits and life weie so high, that he could 
act so regularly and unconc'crned, that merely from 
being unruffled in himself he killed them with the 
greatest ease imaginable , for observing that though 
their jaws and tails were so terrible, yet the animals 
lieing mighty slow in working themselves round, he 
had nothing to do but place himself exactly opposite 
to then middle, and as close to them as possible, and 
he despatched them with his hatchet at will 
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The precautions which he took against want, in 
case of sickness, was to lame kids when very young, 
so as that they might lecover their health, but nevei 
be capable of spei'd These he had in gieat numbers 
about his hut , and as be was himself in full vigour, he 
could take at full speed the swiftest goat running on 
a promontory, and never failed of catching them, but 
on a descent. 


His habitation was extremely pestered with rats, 
which gnawed his clothes and feet when sleeping 
To defend himself against them he fed and tamed 
numbers of \oung kitlings, who lay about his bed 
and pieseived him fiom the enemy When his 
clothes were quite woni out he dried and tacked 
together the skins of goats, with which he clothed 
himself, and vvas inuied to pass thiough woods, 
bushes, and brambles with as much carelessness and 


precipitance as any other animal It happened once 
to him that running on the summit of a hill he made 
a stretch to seize a goat, with which nnuer him he 
fell down a precipue and lay senseless for the spate 
of thice days, the length of which he measured by 
the moon’s growth since his last observation. This 
manner of hie grew so exquisitely' pleasant, that he 
never had a moment heavy uppn his hands , his 
nights weie untroubled and his Ways jo\ous, fiom 
the practice of teinpeiance and esjeicise. It was his 
manner to use stated hours and plates for exeicises 
of devotion, which he performed ialoud, in oidei to 
keep up the faculties of speech, £ nd to uttei himself 
with greater energy. 

When I first saw him I thought if I had not been 
let into his character and story I could have dis- 
cerned that he had been much s 'parated from com- 

E ariy from his aspect and gestuie there wa.s a stiong 
ut cheerful seriousness in his loc k, and a certain dis- 
regard to the oidmary things about him, as if he had 
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been sunk in thought. When the ship which brought 
him oft’ the island came in, he received them with the 
greatest indift'ereiice with i elation to the piospect of 
going oft’ with them, but with great satisfaction in 
an opportunity to lefiesli and help them The man 
frequently bewailed his return to the world, which 
could not, he said, with all its enjoyments, restore 
him to the tranquillity of his solitude Though I 
had fiequently convei'sed with him, after a few 
months’ absence he met me in the street, and though 
he spoke to me, I could not lecollcct that I had seen 
him, familiar discourse in this town had taken oft’ 
the loneliness of his aspect, and quite alteied the 
air of his face 

This plain man’s story is a memorable example 
that he is happiest who confines his want to natural 
necessities, and ho that goes fuither in his desires, 
ii:"rca,ses his want in pro[)ort.ion to liis acquisitions , 
or, to Use his own expiession, “I am now worth eight 
hundieci pound--, but shall nevei be so happy as when 
I was not worth a farthing ” 
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INTRODUCTION 


I N this volume are found two, or possibly three, 
works by Daniel Defoe w'hich have been con- 
nected with the name of a well-known char- 
acter of the early eighteenth century, Duncan 
Campbell. Two other works relating to the same 
man have bepn at times attributed to Defoe, but the 
best opinion is that they were not from his pen. 

So far as the facts in the life of Campbell can now 
be ascertained, they are substantially the same as 
those related by Defoe in bis H'utory of the Life and 
Adventures qf Mr Duncan Campbell. The subject 
of this Hvitory was the son of a Mr. Campbell of 
Argyllshire and a lady of Lapland. On the death 
of his wife, whom he mamed abroad, Mr Campbell 
returned to Scotland, taking with him his only child, 
a son, who seems to have been born about 1680. 
This boy, Duncan, always passed for deaf and dumb, 
and there is no good reason to believe that he was 
not. Asserting that he had the gift of second 
sight, he became so famous in Scotland by his re- 
markable predictions that in 1694, desiring wider 
fame, he went up to London to become a pro- 
fessional seer From then to the time of his death, 
his object was ever to keep himself in the notice of 
the English public 
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In the earlier part of his career, when Campbell 
had just come of age, he seems to have been lather 
wild and extia\agaiit At one tune he was .so 
heavily in debt that he decided to sojourn in Hol- 
land for a while Thenc-e, after various adventures, 
he letiirned to I,ondon, where he married a young 
widow, lived in pietty fan style, and became more 
famous as a .soothsayer than ever 

Refeiences in the Tatler And the Spectator piove 
that foi years Duncan Campbell had a considei- 
able vogue In No 14 of the former periodi- 
cal, May 12th, 1709, Steele wrote ujider date of 
“ White’s Chocolate-house, May 11 ” — “A gentle- 
man here this evening was giving me an account of 
a dumb Fortune-Teller, who outdoes Mr. Pai ti idge,^ 
mj'Self, or the Unborn Doctor, for predictions all 
his visitants come to him full of expectations, and 
pay his own rate for the interpretations they put 
upon his shrugs and nods There is a fine rich City- 
widow stole thither the other day,” — and then the 
Toiler goes on to tell of her wish to know whether 
she should marry again, of the fortune-teller’s inti- 
mation that she should inariy not once but twice, and 
of her speculations as to which gentlemen, among 
those who frequented the soothsayer’s apartment, 
were her husbands-to-be 

Three years latei Addison mentioned Campbell in 
No 323 of the Spectaior ^ Part of a young lady’s 

' The vulgar almanac-maker who was the victim of Swift’s 
famous hoax 

■* March 11th, 1T12 
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journal has supposedly come to the Spectator's atten- 
tion, a week’s journal of a life “ filled with a fash- 
ionable kind of Gayety and Laziness ; ” and in the 
last entry we read — “ Monday Eight a Clock 
Waked by Miss Kitty .... Went in our Mobbs to 
the dumb Man, according to Appointment. Told 
me that my Lover’s Name began with a G Mem. the 
Conjurer was within a Letter of Mr Froth’s Name, 
&c '’ 

In September of the same jear, in No 474!, Steele 
made a certain “ Dnlcibella Thankley ” wnte enthu- 
siastically of “ Mr. Campbell, the dumb Man,” to 
whom she wishes especially to render thanks, be- 
cause through his prophecies she is become “ jihe 
happiest She in Kent” Inasmuch as no reference to 
Mr Campbell in eithei the Tatter or the Spectator 
was more flattering than this, Defoe gave the letter 
in full in Chapter VIII of the present volume 

Latei references of the Spectator to the dumb man 
me moie satirical In No 505,^ appeared a letter 
which was supposed to come from one recommend- 
ing himself as an interpreter of dreams. “ I am 
pretty well qualified foi this office, . .” Addison 
made the coriespondent write, “My great Uncle 
by my Wife’s Side was a Scotch Highlander, and 
second Sighted ” And at the conclusion the corre- 
spondent wiote, “ N B I am not dumb” 

Again Addison wiote in No. 560,* “Everyone has 
heard of the famous Conjurei, who, according to the 
Opinion of the Vulgai, has studied himself dumb, 

1 October 9th, 1712 2 June 28th, ITli, 
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for which Reason, as it is believed, he delivers out 
all his Oracles in Wnting. Be that as it will, the 
blind Terestas was not more famous in Greece, than 
this dumb Artist has been for some Years last past, 
in the Cities of Tendon and Westminster'" 

Finally, in his 619th paper,^ the Spectator, in try- 
ing to give some idea of the vaiiety of the letters 
which he receives, wntes of one dated from Comhill, 
from Chanssa, who “desires to be eased in some 
Scruples relating to the Skill of Astrologers Re- 
ferred to the Dumb Man far an Answer.'" 

Fads appear to have lasted longei at the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century than at the end of 
the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth 
Novelty did not succeed novelty then with the same 
rapidity as now Still all things in time had their 
turn, and there is a sign that Mi Campbell had had 
his in the advertising he resulted to towaids the 
end of his life to keep his name before the public. 
Defoe's Lfe of Campbell, in a way, is part of this 
advertising. True, we cannot say that it was 
written at the suggestion of the fortune-teller 
Defoe’s unceasing interest in vulgar wonders would 
naturally have led him to “write up” Campbell, 
moreover, the pubhshei, thinking the book a good 
commeicial venture, may have offered Defoe a good 
price for it. Still, one cannot read the preface 
addressed “ To the Ladies and Gentlemen of Great 
Bntain,” and signed by Campbell, without feeling 
that an important purpose of the book was to get 
1 November 12th. ITU 
[ Xiv ] 
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people into the habit of consulting the seer again. 
That they had got out of this habit is plain from 
Campbell’s attacks on other fortune-tellers and all 
kinds of independent divination, and from his self- 
commendation There can be little doubt that 
Defoe was helping to advertise a partially forgotten 
favourite, when he wrote The History of the Li^e 
and Adxxntures of Mr. Duncan Campbell A Gentle- 
man, who though bom Deaf and Dumb, writes down 
any Stranger's Name at First Sight, and their 
Future Contingencies of Fortune Now living in 
Exeter Court, over against the Savoy in the Strand. 

This work was published by Curll on the thirtieth 
of April, 1720. Two days later, by clever manage- 
ment on some one’s part, “ Mr Campbell, the Deaf 
and Dumb Gentleman . Kiss’d the King’s Hand, 
and presented to his Majesty The History of his Life 
and Adventures, which was by his Majesty most 
graciously leceived ” ^ 

Even this advertisement of Defoe’s book seems 
not to have made it sell so well as had been hoped. 
The next month, accordingly, a pamphlet was is- 
sued — it IS conjectured to improve the sale — en- 
titled, Mr CampbelTs Pacquet for the Entertainment 
of Gentlemen and Ladies, Containing, I, Verses to 
Mr. Campbell, Occasioned by the Historif of his Life 
and Adventures. By Mrs. Fowke, Mr Philips, 6fc. 
II, The Parallel, a Poem comparing the Poetical 
Productions of Mr. Pope, with the Prophetical Pre- 
dictions of Mr Campbell. By Capt. Stanhope . ' III, 
1 Daily Post, Wednesday, May 4th, 1720 
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An Account of a Moat Surprising Apparition , sent 
from iMunteston in Cornwall. Attested by the Rev 
Mr. Ruddle, Minuter there It i‘< conjectured that 
Campbell’s original plan was to publish only the 
fii’st two sections of his Parquet As they proved, 
however, too shoi t for a pamphlet, he probably asked 
Defoe to supph a thud section Whether or not 
the Paiquet improved the sale of Campbell’s Lfe 
and Adventures, a st“cond edition of the latter ap- 
peared in August, 1720, with the Paiquet included 
It may he noted here that a thud edition followed 
111 1728, with a titlepage which gave no clue to its 
being the Life and Adventures ot Campbell already 
published The Paiquet was included in this third 
edition, as it was m a fouith, publislied at the end of 
Decembei of the same \ear 

The part ot the Parquet which chiefly concerns 
us IS the third, which, as I have said, was piobably 
supplied by Defoe, and is therefore included in this 
volume Having no diiect connection with Camp- 
bell, it must have been inserted in his Parquet on 
the supposition that any account of a remarkable 
vision would be of interest in a book referring to 
him It purports to tell the story of A Remarkable 
Passage of an Apjmntion which was seen by the Rev 
John Ruddle, a clergyman of Coinwall, in the year 
1665 This Apparition till very recently htis been 
attributed to Defoe , and the story is so much the 
sort of thing that he would have written, that one 
IS natuiallj loath to deny his authorship In the 
light of recent investigation, however, we must admit 
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that the Most Surprising Apparition was probably 
nut his 

Defoe himself gave the credit of the story to 
Ruddle In Campbell's Pacquet, at the head of 
the narrative are the words, “ Related by the Rev. 
Dr. Ruddle, of Launceston in Cornwall, in the Year 
1665 ” This of itself without corroboration would 
mean nothing, for one may say of such statements 
of Defoe m general, that they are as likely to be 
false as true But Mr Alfred F Robbins, in an 
article written in 1895 for Notes and Queries^ and 
111 another for the Speaker? has shown that in this 
case Defoe probably spoke the tiuth. 

Mr. Robbins calls attention to the fact that C. S. 
Gilbert’s Historrj of Cornwall, published in 1817, 
contained the story of Dorothy Dingley’s ghost in 
almost the very words of the account m Campbell’s 
Pacquet Gilbert said that he had got the story 
fiom the Rev Jago Ai undell, a native of Launces- 
ton, who had found it in the course of antiquarian 
lesearches, and was convinced that “ it was in 
Ruddle’s handwiiting ” The question at once arises, 
(lid the Rev Jago Ai undell speak the truth ^ There 
seems to be no leason to suppose that be did not. 
He was both a conscientious and experienced anti- 
quarian The notice of his life in the Dictionary 
of National Biography shows that from his child- 
hood he was inteiested iii Cornish history , and 
Mr Robbins shows that Arundell, in his antiquarian 
researches, had seen both papers in Ruddle’s hand- 
1 September 2Ist, 1895 » October I9th, 1895. 

L J 
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writing and entries of liis in tlie tAunceston Pansb 
Register. As to the variations between the amiunt 
which Defoe secured for Campbell’s Pacqtiet and 
that which Gilbert published neaily a century later, 
they may be due, says Mr. Quiller-Couch,i writing 
on Mr. Robbins’s fiist article, “ to slight alterations 
made bv Defoe in putting the MS. through the 
press, or to his carelessness in correcting the pi oofs,” 
and to the possibility that the narrative found by 
Mr. Arundell was a “ subsequent ‘ fair copy,’ in which 
Ruddle had made a few trifling alterations.” 

None of the facts of Ruddle’s life, so far as they 
are known, will prevent our accepting his author- 
ship of the strange narrative in question What 
little we know of his literary ability would lead us 
to expect a nariative infenor to another on a similar 
subject, which is pretty certainly by Defoe, and 
which will be found in a later volume of this edi- 
tion, — Thf Apparition of Mm Veal But though 
the story of the Cornish apparition is inferior as 
narrative t<i that of The Apparition of Mrs Veal, 
it IS not without such touches as to an amazing 
degree produce belief in Defoe's stones It is 
good testimony, for instance, for the reality of the 
appal ition, that on one occasion “a spaniel dog, 
who followed the company unrcgaided, did bark 
and run away, as the spectrum passed by , whence 
it is easy to conclude that it was not our fear oi 
fancy which made the apparition ” Such i-ealistic 
touches, however, aie by no means so common as 
* The Speaker, October 12th, 1895 
[ Xvui J 
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they would be in a story of Defoe’s. On the whole, 
the tale of the Cornish apparition is not too skil- 
fully written to be the work of a clergyman of good 
education and some literary feeling, who had been 
profoundly impressed by a wonder which he believed 
he had seen. 

Nor do the dates of Ruddle’s life forbid the as- 
sumption of his authorship He began his ministry 
at Launceston in 1663, two years before he said 
that he saw Dorothy Dingley’s ghost. He died in 
1699, twenty -one years befoie Campbell’s Pacquet 
appeared An account of the Appantvon in Ruddle’s 
handwriting, therefore, could not have been copied 
from the account which Defoe added to his second 
edition of Campbell’s Life. On the other hand, 
Defoe, with his half-credulous interest in marvels, 
would have been likely to get hold of Ruddle's 
story, if he had visited Launceston. That he did 
visit the place — piobably on one of his secret politi- 
cal journeys — we know from his mention of it in 
his Tour thro' the Whole Island of Great Britain} 

Defoe wa.s not the only author to bestow attention 
on Duncan Campbell. In 1724 there came out A 
Spy upon the Conjuror, a pamphlet whose manifest 

1 If the style of the Most Surprising Apparition were such 
as to make us of necessity believe that Detoe wrote it, we 
might assume that he made a visit to Launceston m the hfe- 
time of Ruddle (perhaps when in hiding after the failure of 
Monmouth’s rebellion), got the story then by word of mouth, 
and put it into a written form which Ruddle subsequently 
copied with a few alterations The style, however, does not 
force us into such an hypothesis 

[xix] 
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object Was to laud the “ astonishing penetration and 
event” of his predictions The author was Eliza 
Haywood It is probable that from her pen, too, 
came in 1725 The Dumb Projector , bemg a surpris- 
ing account of a Trip to Hollo-nd made by Mr 
Campbell, with the manner of his Reception and Be- 
haviour there This has at times been attributed to 
Defoe, but Mr Lee was satisfied that it was not his 
There is no doubt, though, that Defoe wrote at 
least the laiger part of The Friendly Demon, which 
concludes this volume It appeared in 1726 in two 
paits The first was a letter signed by Duncan 
Campbell and addressed to a eertain fiiend, whose 
name was not mentioned, asking the friend’s opinion 
on CanipbeU’s recent miraculous cure after an illness 
which had lasted tlie better pait of eight yeais In 
this letter Campbell stated that his guaidian angel, 
or fiiendly demon, had pieseiilxid the lemedy which 
had wi ought his cure, and he intimated that it might 
prove oqually beneficial to others, presumably if they 
would pay him for it The second part was a reply 
fioin the anonymous fnend, who was no other than 
Defoe, to “ my deaf and dumb Ei lend, Mr Duncan 
Campbell ” Mr Lee has written with some enthusi- 
asm of Defoe’s conscientiousness in his reply to Camp- 
bell’s alleged letter, of Ins unwillingness to commend 
a miraculous cuie which he could haidly believe in, 
and of his desire to help his friend Though theie 
IS no actual recommendation of the loadstone and 
powders which had effected Campbell’s cure, the 
whole tone of the leply, with its discussion of familiar 
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spirits and the like, seems to me designed to induce 
a*! many people as possible to try Campbell’s remedy 
In fine, it is not unlikely that Defoe composed Camp- 
bell’s letter as well as the reply, and that both were 
written because Campbell, having failed as a fortune- 
teller through sickness and loss of vogue, wished to 
support himself as a quack doctor. 

The Friendly Demon seems to have been the last 
piece which Defoe wrote for Campbell. In 1730 the 
dumb man was attacked with a sickness which proved 
too much for his “ demon ” This time there was no 
miraculous restoration to health , it was decreed that 
Campbell should die 

Enough inteiest was still felt in the man to war- 
rant the publication in 1732 of Secret Memoirs of the 
Late Mr Duncan Campbell, the famous Deaf and 
Dumb Gentleman, written by himself, who ordeted 
that they should he published after his Decease Mr 
I.,ee declares that, in spite of this having been 
ascribed to Defoe, the only part of the work really 
his was the Friendly Demon, which was repiinted 
with it. 

G. H MAYKADIEa. 
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TO THE LADIES AND GENTLEMEN OF 
GREAT BRITAIN 


I AM not unacquainted that, ever since this 
book was first promised by way of advertise- 
ment to the world, it was greedily coveted by 
a great many persons of airy tempers, for the 
same reason that it has been condemned by those of 
a more formal class, who thought it was calculated 
partly to introduce a great many new and diverting 
curiosities in the way of superstition, and partly to 
divulge the secret intrigues and amours of one part 
of the sex, to give the othei part room to make 
favourite scandal the subject of their discourse, and 
so to make one-half of the fan species very merry 
over the blushes and the mortifications of the other 
half But when they come to read the following 
sheets, they will find their expectations disappointed, 
but I hope I may say too, very agreeably disappointed. 
They will find a much more elegant entertainment 
than they expected Instead of making them a bill 
of fare out of patchwork romances of polluting 
scandal, the good old gentleman who wrote the ad- 
ventures of my life has made it his business to treat 
them with a great variety of entertaining passages 
which always terminate in morals that tend to the 
edification of all readers, of whatsoever sex, age, or 
[ xxiii j 
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profession. Instead of seducing young, innocent, 
unwary minds, into the vicious delight which is too 
often taken in reading the gay and bewitching chi- 
meras of the cabalists, and in perusing the enticing 
fables of new-invented tucks of superstition, my 
ancient friend, the writer, strikes at the very loot of 
these superstitions, and shows them bow they may 
be satisfied in their several curiosities, by having 
recourse to time, who by the talent of the second- 
sight (which he so beautifully lepresents how nature 
IS so kind frequently to implant in the mipds of men 
born in the same cliinate with myself) can tell you 
those things natiiially, which, when you tiv to leain 
yourselves, you either run the ha/,aid of being im- 
posed upon 111 your pcKkets by cheats, gipsies, and 
tonitrioii foitune-telleis, or else of being imposed 
upon nr a still woise way, m youi most lasting wel- 
fare, by having recouise to conjurois or enchanters 
that deal in black arts, and involve all then eon- 
suiters 111 one general partnership of then execiable 
guilt, oi lastly, of imposing woist of all on your 
own selves, by getting into an itch of practising and 
trying the little tucks of female superstition, which 
are often more officiously handc'd down by the tiadi- 
tion of credulous nurses and old women, fiom one 
generation to another, than the first piinciples of 
Christian doctrine, which it is their duty to instil 
early into little children But I hope when this 
book conies to be pietty generally read among you 
ladies (as by youi geneious and iiunicious subsciip- 
tions I have good reason to expect), that it will afford 
a perfect remedy and a thorough cure to that dis- 
[ ] 
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temper, which first took its rise from too great a 
growth of curiosity, and too large a stock of cre- 
dulity, nureed prejudicially up with you in your more 
tender and infant years 

Whatever young maid hereafter has an innocent 
but longing desiie to know whp shall be her hus- 
band, and what time she shall be married, will, I 
hope, when she has read in the following sheets 
of a man that can set her right in the knowledge 
of those points, purely by possessing the gift of the 
second-sight, sooner have recourse innocently to such 
a man than use unlawful means to acquire it, such as 
i-unning to conjurors to have his figure shown in their 
enchanted glasses, or using any of those traditionary 
superstitions by which they may dream of their hus- 
bands, oi cause visionary shapes of them to appear 
on such and such festival nights of the year, all 
which practices are not ordinarily wicked and im- 
pious, but downiight diabolical I hope that 
the next twenty-ninth of June, which is St John 
the Baptist’s Day, I shall not see the several pasture 
fields adjacent to this metropolis, especially that 
behind Montague House, thronged, as they were 
the last year, with well-dressed young ladies, crawl- 
ing busily up and down upon their knees, as if they 
weie a parcel of weeders, when all the business is to 
hunt supeistitiously after a coal under the root of a 
plantain, to put under their heads that night, that 
they may dream who shall be their husbands. In 
order to shame them out of this silly but guilty 
practice, I do intend to have some spies out on that 
day, that shall discovei who they are, and what they 

[ XXV j 
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have been about, and I here give notice to the public 
that this ill-acted comedy (if it be acted at all this 
year) must begin, according to the rule of then 
superstition, on that day precisely at the hour of 
twelve And so much for the pretty weeders ; but 
as you (ladies) hav^ had several magical traditions 
delivered to you, which, if you put in exercise and 
practice, will bo greatly prejudicial to your honour 
and youi virtue, let me interpose my counsels, which 
will conduct you innocuously to the same end which 
some ladies have laboured to arrive at bv these im- 
pieties. Give me leave first to tell you that though 
what you aim at may be arrived to by these means, 
yet these means make that a miserable fortune which 
would have lieen a good "one , because, in ordei to 
know human things beforehand, you use pretei- 
natural rneduniis, which destroy the goodness of the 
courses which nature heiself was taking for you, and 
annexes to them diabolical influences, which commonly 
carries along with them fatalities in this world as 
well as the next You will theiefore give me your 
pardon likewise, ladies, if I relate some othei of 
these practices , which baie relation, of itself, after 
what I have said before, seems to me sufficient to 
explode them 

Another of the nurses’ prescnptions is this Upon 
a St Agnes’s Night, the twenty-first day of January, 
take a low of pins and pull out ev’ery one, one after 
another, saying a Pater Noster, or Our Father, stick- 
ing a pin in your sleeve, and you will dream of her 
you shall marry Ben Jonson, in one of his 
masques, makes some mention of this — 

[ XXVI j 
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And on sweet St Agnes’ night 
Please you with the promised sight. 

Some of husbands, some of lovers, 

Which an empty dream discovers.” 

Now what can be more infinitely profane than to 
use the prajer of our Lord instituted in such a way' 
There is another prescription, which is as follows • 
You must he in another county, and knit the left 
garter about the iight-legged stocking (let the other 
garter and stocking alone), and as you reheaise these 
following verses, at every comma knit a knot — 

“ This knot I knit. 

To know the thing I know not yet. 

That I may see 

The man that shall my husband be i 
How he goes, and what he wears, 

And what he does all days and years ” 

Accordingly, in your dream you will see him : if a 
musician, with a lute or other instrument , if a scholar, 
with a book, &c Now I appeal to you, ladies, what 
a ndiculous prescription is this But yet, as slight 
a thing as it is, it may be of great impoitance if it 
be brought about, because then it must be construed 
to be done by pieternatmal means, and then those 
words are nothing less than an application to the 
devil. 

Mr Aubrey, of the Royal Society, says a gentle- 
woman that he knew confessed, in his hearing, that 
she used this method, and dreamed of her husband, 
whom she had never seen. About two or three years 
after, as she was one Sunday at church, up pops a 
young Oxonian in the pulpit she cries out presently 
[ XTmi ] 
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to her sister, “ This is the very face of the man I saw 
in my dream Sir William Somes’s lady did the like 
Another way is to charm the moon thus (as the 
old nurses give out) at the first appearance of the 
moon after New Year’s Day (some say any other new 
moon IS as gooil), go out in the evening, and stand 
over the spars of a gate or stile, looking on the moon 
(here lemark that in Yorkshire they kneel on a ground- 
fast stone), and say — 

“ All hail to the moon, all hail to thee , 

I prithee, good moon, reveal to me 
This night who my husband shall be ” 

You must presently aftei go to bed The aforesaid 
Mr Aubrey knew two gentlewomen that did thus 
when they were young maids, and they had dreams 
of those that married them 

But a great many of the wittiest part of youi sex 
laugh at these common superstitions , but then they 
aie apt to run into worse They give themselves up 
to the reading of the cabalistical systems of sylphs, 
and gnomes, and mandrakes, which aie very wicked 
and delusive imaginations 

I would not have you imagine, ladies, that I im- 
pute these things as infirmities and frailties peculiar 
to your sex. No, men, and great men, too, and 
scholars, and even statesmen and princes themselves, 
have been tainted with superstitions , and wheie they 
infect the minds of such great personages, they make 
the deeper impression, according to the stronger and 
more manly ideas they have of them Their greater 
degree of strength in the intellect only subjects them to 
[ xxvni ] 
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greater weaknesses SuchwaseventhegreatParacelsus, 
the wonder and miracle of learning in the age wheiein 
he lived , and such were all his followers, scholars, 
statesmen, divines, and princes, that aie tahsmanists. 

These talismans that Paracelsus pretends to owe 
to the excogitation and invention of honest art, seem 
to me to be of a very diabolical nature, and to owe 
their use to being dedicated by the author to the 
heathen gods Thus the cabalists, pietending to a 
vast penetration into arts and sciences ( though all 
their thoughts aie chutieias and extiavagances, unless 
thev be helped by preternatural means), say they have 
found out the scveial methods appropriated to the 
seveinl planets They have appropriated gold to 
the sun on the Sunday, silver to the moon on the 
Monday, iron to Mais on the Tuesday, quicksilver 
to Mercury on the Wednesday, tin to Jupiter on the 
Thursday, copper or brass to Venus on the Friday, 
and lead to Saturn on the Saturday. The methods 
they take in forming these talismans are too long to 
dwell upon here, but the propeities which they pie- 
tend belong to them aie, that the first talisman or 
seal of the sun will make a man beloved by all princes 
and potentates, and cause him to abound with all the 
riches his heart can wish The second preserves 
travellers from danger, and is favourable to mer- 
chants, tradesmen, and workmen The third carries 
destiuction to any place where it is put, and it is 
said that a certain great minister of state ordered one 
of these to be earned into England in the times of 
the revolution of the government caused by Oliver 
Cromwell. The fourth, they pretend, cures fevers and 
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other diseases : and if it be put under the bolster, it 
makes the proprietor have true dreams, in which he 
sees all he desires to know. The fifth, according to 
them, renders a man lucky and fortunate in all his 
businesses and undertakings , it dissipates melancholy, 
drives away all importunate cares, and banishes panic 
fears from the mind The sixth, by being put into 
the liquor which any one dnnks, reconciles mortal 
enemies, and makes them intimate friends ; it gams 
the love of all women, and renders the proprietor 
very dexterous in the ait of music The seventh 
makes women be easily brought to bed without pain , 
and if a horseman carries it in his left boot, himself 
and his horse become invulnerable 

This Paracelsus and his learned followers say is 
owing to the influence of the stars , but I cannot help 
arguing these acts of diabolical impiety But as these 
arts are rarely known among the middling part of 
mankind, I shall neither open their mysteries, nor 
inveigh against them any further 

The persons who are most to be avoided, are your 
ordinary fortune-telling women and men about this 
town, whose houses ought to be avoided as a plague or 
a pestilence, either because they are cheats and im- 
postors, oi because they deal with black arts, none 
of them that I know having any pretensions to the 
gift of a second-sight Among many, a few of the most 
notonous that I can call to mind now, are as follow. 

The first and chiefest of these mischievous fortune- 
tellers is a woman that does not live far from the Old 
Bailey. And truly the justice hall in that place is 
the properest place for her to appear at, where, if she 
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was tned for pretending to give charms written upon 
paper with odd scrawls, which she calls figures, she 
would be probably convicted, and very justly con- 
demned, and doomed to have her last journey from 
the Old Bailey to Newgate, and from Newgate to Ty- 
burn. The other is a fellow that lives in Moorfields, 
in which place, those who go to consult him ought to 
live all their lifetimes at the famous palaces of the 
senseless men He is the successor of the famous 
Dr. Ti otter, whose widow he married , end from being 
a tailor, and patching men’s garments, he now cuts 
flouri.shes with his shears upon parchment, considers 
the heavens as a garment, and fiom the spangles 
thereupon he calculates nativities, and sets up for a 
very profound astrologer The third is an ignoiant 
fellow that caws out strange piedictions in Crow 
Alley, of whose croaking noise I shall here take no 
notice, he having been sufficiently mauled in the most 
ingenious Spectators. These, and such counterfeits 
as these, I would desire all gentlemen and ladies to 
avoid The only two really learned men that I evei 
knew in the art of astrology were mv good friends. 
Dr Williams and Mr. Gadbury ; and I -thought it 
necessary to pay this esteem to their manes, let the 
world judge of them what it will I will here say no 
more, nor hinder you any longer, gentlemen and 
ladies, from the diversion which my good old friend, 
who is now departed this life, has prepared for you in 
his book, which a young gentleman of my acquaint- 
ance revised, and only subscribe myself, yours, &c., 

Duncan Campbell. 
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O F all the writings delivered in an histori- 
cal manner to the world, none certainly 
weie ever held in greater esteem than 
those which give us the lives of dis- 
tinguished piivate men at full length, and, as I 
may say, to the life Such curious fragments of 
biography arc the laiities which great men seek 
after with eager industry, and when found, prize 
them as the chief jewels and oinaments that enrich 
their libraiies , and deservedly, foi they are the beau- 
ties of the gieatest men’s lives handed down by w'a\ 
of example or instruction to posteiitv, and commonly 
handed down likewise by the greatest men Since, 
therefore, peisons distinguishetl ioi lueiitin one kind 
or other are the constant subjects of such discourses, 
and the most elegant wnteis of each age have been 
usually the only authors who choose upon such sub- 
jects to employ their pens, and since persons of the 
highest rank and dignity, and genii of the most re- 
fined and delicate ielish,are frequently cuiious enough 
to be the readers of them, and to esteem them the most 
valuable pieces in a whole collection of learned works, 
it IS a wonder to me, that when any man’s life has 
something in it peculiarly gieat and lemarkable in its 
kind, it should not move some more skilful writer 
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than myself to give the" public a taste of it, because 
it must be at least vastly entertaining, if it be not, 
which is next to impossible, immensely instructive and 
profitable withal 

If ever the life of any man under the sun was re- 
markable, this Mr. Duncan Campbell’s, which I am 
going to treat upon, is so to a very eminent degree. 

It afFoids such variety of incidents, and is accom- 
panied with such diversity of circumstances, that it 
includes within it what must yield entire satisfaction 
to the most learned, and admiration to persons of a 
moderate understanding The prince and the peasant 
will have their several ends of woithy delight in read- 
ing it , and Ml Campbell’s life is of that extent that 
it coriceins and collects (as I may say) within itself 
every station of life in the universe. Besides, there 
IS a demand, in almost every page that lelates any 
new act of his, for the finest and closest disquisitions 
that learning can make upon human nature, to ac- 
count how those acts could be done by him , for he 
daily practised, and still practises, those things natu- 
rally which puts art to the rack to find out how nature 
can so operate m him , and his fleshly body, by these 
operations, is a living practical system or body of new 
philosophy, which exceeds even all those that have 
hitherto been compounded by the labour and art of 
many age.s 

If one that had speculated deep into abstruse mat- 
ters, and made it his study not only to know how to 
assign natural reasons for some strange new acts, that 
looked like miracles by being peculiar to the individ- 
ual genius of some particular admired man, but 
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carrying his inquiry to a much greater height, had 
speculated likewise what might possibly be achieved 
by human genius in the full perfection of nature, and 
had laid it down as a thesis by strong arguments, that 
such things might be compassed by a human genius 
(if in its true degree of perfection) as are the hourly 
operations of the person’s life I am wnting, he would 
have been counted a wild, romantic enthusiast, instead 
of a natuial philosophei Some of the wisest would 
be infidels to so new and so lefined a scheme of think- 
ing, and demand expeiiment, or cry it was all against 
reason, and would not allow the least tittle to be true 
without it Yet the man that had found out so great 
a mystery as to tell us what might be done by human 
genius, as it is here actually done, would have been a 
gieat man within himself, but wanting farther ex- 
perimental proof, could lay no claim to the belief of 
others, or consequently to their esteem But how 
gieat, then, is the man who makes it constantly his 
practice actually to do what would not otherwise 
have been thought to be of such a natiue as might 
ever be acquired by mortal capacity, though in its 
full complement of all possible perfection ^ He is not 
only great within himself, he is great to the world . 
his experiments force our belief, and the amazing 
singularity of those expenments provokes both our 
wonder and esteem 

If any learned man should have advanced this prop- 
osition, that mere human art could give to the deaf 
man what should be equal to his hearing, and to the 
dumb man an equivalent for his want of speech, so 
that he should converse as fi-eely almost as other heai-- 
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ing or talking persons ; that he might, though bom 
deaf, be by ait taught how to read, write, and under- 
stand any language as well as students that have 
their heanng, would not the world, and many even 
of the leained part of it, say that nothing could be 
more extravagantly wild, more mad and frantic ^ 
Tlie learned Ui Wallis, geometry professor of Ox- 
ford, did first of all lay down this pioposition, and 
was counted by many to have overshot the point of 
learning, and to have been the authoi of a whimsical 
thesis. And I should not have wondered if, after a 
man’s having asserted this might be done before it 
W'as actually done, some blind devout people in those 
days had accused him of heiesy, and of attributing to 
men a power of working miracles The notion of the 
antipodes was by the most leained men- of the age m 
which St. Augustine lived, and by the great St. 
Austin himself, treated in no milder a manner , yet 
if the ability of teaching the deaf and the dumb a 
language proved a truth in experience afterwards, 
ought not those to turn their contempt into admira- 
tion, ought not those very people to vote him into 
the Royal Society foi laying down the proposition, 
who, before it proved true, in fact, would have been 
very forward to have sent him to Bedlam ? The 
first instance of tins accomplishment in a dumb per- 
son was proved before King Chailes II by this same 
Dr. Wallis, who was a fellow of the Royal Society, 
and one of the most ingenious of that society. 

But notwithstanding this, should I come after- 
wards and say, that there is now living a deaf and 
dumb man, and born so, who could by dint of his 
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own genius teach all others deaf and dumb to read, 
write, and converse with the talking and hearing part 
of mankind, some would, I wariant, very religiously 
conclude, that I was about to intioduce some strange 
new miracle-monger and impostor into the world, 
with a design of setting up some new sect of anti- 
Christianism as formidable as that of Brahmans 
Should I proceed still farther and sa^ , that this same 
person, so deaf and dumb, might be able also to show' 
a presaging pow'er, oi kind of piophetical genius (if I 
may be allowed the expression) by telling any strange 
persons he never saw befoie in his life, their names at 
first sight m writing, and by telling them the past 
actions of their lives, and predicting to them deter- 
mined truths of futuie contingencies, notwithstand- 
ing what divines say, that “in futuris contingentibus 
non datur determinata veritas,” would not they con- 
clude that I was going to usher in a new Mahomet ? 
Since, therefore, theie does exist such a man in Lon- 
don, who actually is deaf and dumb, and was born 
so , who does write and lead, and converse as well as 
anybody , who teaches others deaf and dumb to 
write and lead and converse with anybody, who 
likewise can, by a presaging gift, set down in wnting 
the name of any stranger at fiist sight, tell him his 
past actions, and predict his future occuriences in 
fortune , and since he has practised this talent as a 
profession with great success foi a long senes of 
yeais upon innumerable persons in every state and 
vocation in life, from the peeress to the waiting- 
woman, and from the lady mayoress to the milliner 
and sempstress, will it not be wonderfully entertain- 
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ing to give the world a perfect history of this so 
singular a man’s life? And while we are relating 
the pleasant adventures with such prodigious variety, 
can anything be more agreeably instructive in a new 
way than to intersperse the reasons, and account for 
the manner how nature, having a mind to be remark- 
able, performs by him acts so mysterious ? 

I have premised this introduction, compounded of 
the merry and the serious, with the hopes of engaging 
many cuiious people of all sorts to be my readers, 
even from the airy nice peiuser of novels and ro- 
mances, neatly bound and finely gilt, to the grave 
philosopher, that is daily thumbing over the musty 
and tattered pieces of more solid antiquity I have 
all the wonders to tell that such a merry kind of a 
prophet has told, to entertain the fancies of the first 
gay tribe, by which means I may entice them into 
some solid knowledge and judgment of human na- 
ture, and I have several solid disquisitions of learn- 
ing to make, accounting for the manner of these 
mysterious opeiations, never touched upon before in 
due form and ordei by the hands of the ancient or 
modem sages, that I maj bnbe the judgment of this 
last giave class so fai as to endure the intermixing 
entertainment with their severer studies. 
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CHAPTER ONE 

MR. Campbell’s descent, e’amily, birth, etc. 

O F the goodness and antiquity of the 
name and family of this gentleman, 
nobody can ever make any question 
He is a Campbell, lineally descended 
from tbe house of Argyll, and beais a distant rela- 
tion to the present duke of that name in Scotland, 
and who is now constituted a duke of England, by 
the style and title of Duke of Greenwich 

It happens frequently that the birth of extraordi- 
nary persons is so long disputed by diffeient people, 
each claiming him for their own, that the real place 
where he first took breath glows at last dubious 
And thus it fares with the person who is the subjc'ct 
of the following sheets, as, therefore, it is my 
pioposal to have a strict regard to histoiical faith, 
so I am obliged to tell the leader that I can with 
no certainty give an account of him till after he was 
three years old, fiom which age I knew him even to 
this day. I will answer for the tiuths which I 
impart to the public during that time, and as for 
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his birth and the circumstances of it, and how the 
first three years of his |ife passed, I can only deliver 
them the same account I have received from others, 
and leave them to their own judgments, whether it 
ought to be deemed real or fabulous 

The father of oui Mr Duncan Campbell (as these 
relate the story) was from his infancy of a very 
curious inquisitive nature, and of an enterpnsing 
genius, and if he heard of anything surprising to be 
seen, the difficulty in practice was enough to rec- 
ommend to him the attempting to get a sight of it 
at any rate or any hazard. It is certain that during 
some civil broils and troubles in Scotland, the grand- 
father of our Mr Campbell was dnven with his 
wife and family, by the fate of war, into the isle of 
Shetland, where he lived many years, and during his 
residence theie, Mr Archibald Campbell, the father 
of oui Duncan Campbell, was born 

Shetland lies north-east from Orkney, between 60 
and 61 degiees of latitude The largest isle of 
Shetland, by the natives called the Mainland, is 
sixty miles in length, from south-west to the north- 
east, and fioni sixteen to one mile in breadth 
The people who live in the smaller isles have 
abundance of eggs and fowl, which contributes to 
maintain their families during the summer 

The ordinary folks are mostly very nimble and 
active in climbing the locks in quest of those eggs 
and fowl This exercise is far more diverting than 
hunting and hawking among us, and would certaiiilv , 
for the pleasure of it, be followed by people of 
greater distinction, was it not attended with very 
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great dangers, sufficient to turn sport into sorrow, 
and which have often proved fatsil to those who too 
eagerly pursue their game. Mr. Archibald Camp- 
bell, however, delighted extremely in this way of 
fowling, and used to condescend to mix with the 
common people for company, because none of the 
youths of his rank and condition were venturesome 
enough to go along with him. 

The most remai table experiment of this sort is at 
the isle called the Noss of Brassah. The Noss 
standing at sixteen fathom distance from the side of 
the opposite main, the higher and lower rocks have 
two stakes fastened in each of them, and to these 
there arc ropes tied , upon the ropes there is an 
engine hung, which they call a cradle, and in this a 
man makes his way over from the greater to the 
smaller rocks, where he makes a considerable purchase 
of eggs and fowl , but his return being by an ascent 
makes it the more dangerous, though those on the 
great rock have a rope tied to the cradle, by which 
they draw it and the man safe ovei foi the most part 
Over this rock Mr. Archibald Campbell and five 
othei-s were in that matter let down by cradles and 
copies , but before they could be all diawn back again 
it grew dark, and their associates not daring to be 
benighted, were forced to withdiaw, and Mr. Camp- 
bell was the unfortunate picrson left behind, having 
wandered too far, and not minded how the day 
declined, being intent on his game. He passed that 
night, you may easily ^ess, without much sleep, 
and with great anxiety of heart The night, too, as 
he lay in the opien air, was, to add to his misfortunes, 
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as boisterous and tempestuous as his own mind ; but 
in the end the tempest proved very happy for him. 
The reader is to understand that the Hamburghers, 
Bremeners, and Hollande'is, carry on a great fish 
trade there Accoidingly, a Holland vessel that was 
just coming in the sound of Brassah, was by this 
tempest driven into a creek of the loek, which nature 
had made into a harbour, and they were providen- 
tially saved from the bottom of the sea by a rock, 
from which, humanly speaking, they could expect 
nothing but destruction, and being sent to the bottom 
of that sea As never could a man be taken hold of 
with so sudden and surprising a disaster, so nobody 
could meet with a more sudden and surpiising relief 
than Ml Campbell found when he saw a ship so near 
He made to the vessel, and begged the Hollanders 
to take him in They asked him what he would give 
them, “ or,” said the barbarous sailors, “ we will even 
leave you wheie you are ” He told them his disastei, 
but they asked money, and nothing else would move 
them As he knew them a self-interested people, he 
bethought himself that if he should tell them of the 
plenty of fowls and eggs they would get there, he 
might not only be taken in a passenger, but made a 
partnei in the money ansing from the stock It 
succeeded accordingly when he proposed it, the 
whole crew were all at work, and in four houis, pretty 
well stored the vessel, and then, i-eturning on board, 
set sail for Holland They offered Mr. Campbell to 
put him in at his own island, but having a mind to 
see Holland, and, being a partner, to leani their way 
of merchandise, which he thought he might turn to 
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his countrymen’s advantage, he told them he would 
go the voyage out with them, and see the country of 
those who were his deliverers, a necessary way of 
speech, when one has a design to soothe baibarians, 
who but for interest would have left him unredeemed, 
and, for aught they knew, a perpetual sole inhabitant 
of a dreadful rock, encompassed round with preci- 
pices, some three hundred fathom high. Not so the 
islanders (who are wrongly called a savage set of 
mortals), no, they came in quest of him after so 
bitter a night, not doubting to find him, but fearing 
to find him in a lamentable condition. They hunted 
and ransacked every little hole and comer in the 
rock, but all in vain , in one place they saw a great 
slaughter of fowls, enough to serve forty families foi 
a week, and then they guessed, though they had not 
the ill fortune to meet the eagles fiecjuently noted 
to hovel about those isles, that they might have 
devoured part of him on some precipice of the rock, 
and dropped the remnant into the sea Night came 
upon them, and they were afraid of falling into the 
same disaster they went to lelieve Mr Campbell 
from. They returned each to their propei basket, 
and were drawn up safe by theii respective friends, 
who were amazed that one basket was drawn up 
empty which was let down for Mr Campbell, and 
that there was not the least intelligence to be had 
concerning him, but the supposititious story of his 
having been devoured by eagles. The story was told 
at home, and with the lamentation of the whole 
family, and all his friends, he was looked upon to 
be murdered or dead. 
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Return we now to Mr. Archibald Campbell, still 
alive, and on board the Holland vessel, secure, as he 
thought within himself, that from the delivery he 
lately had by the gift of Providence, he was not in- 
tended to be liable to any more misfortunes and 
dangers of life, in the compass of so small a voyage. 
But his lot was placed otherwise in the book of fate 
than he too fondly imagined , his time of happiness 
was dated some pages lower down, and more rubs 
and difficulties were to be encounteied with before 
his stars intended to lead him to the port of felicity. 
Just as he arrived within sight of Amsteidam a 
terrible stoim aiose, and, in danger of their lives 
foi many hours, they weathered out the tempest, 
and a calm promising fair afresh, they made to the 
coast of Zealand, but a new hurncane pi evented 
the ship fiom coming there also, and after having 
lost their masts and rigging, they were driven into 
Lapland There they went ashore in older to careen 
and repair their ship, and take in provisions. While 
the ship was repairing by the Dutch, our islander 
made merry with the inhabitants, being the most 
inclined to their superstitious customs , he there 
became acquainted with a very beautiful woman, 
who fell in love with him, and after a very short 
space of time he married her. About the time when 
the ship departed, his wife, who was very nch, was 
big with child of a son, namely, Mr Duncan Camp- 
bell. He wiote a letter, by the master of the 
vessel, to his parents in Shetland, concerning the 
various adventures he had met with, which was de- 
livered the June following, about the time of fish- 
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ing, to his parents, and several persons had copies 
thereof, and, for aught I know, some retain them to 
this very day , sure I am, that many remember the 
particulars of this surprising affair, who are now 
living in that island. 

The letter being very remarkable and singular in 
all its circumstances, I shall present it the reader, 
word for word, as it was given into my hands, to- 
gethei with some others which he wrote afterwards, 
in all which I am assured, by very credible peisons 
and undoubted authorities, there are not the least 
alterations but what the vei-sion of it from the then 
Scotch manner of expression into a more modem 
English dress made absolutely necessary 

My DEABI.ST Father, — The same odd variety of 
accident which put it out of my power to be per- 
sonally present with you for so long a time, put it 
likewise out of my power to write to you At last 
fortune has so ordered it, that I can send a letter to 
you before I can come myself, and it is written ex- 
pressly to tell you the adventures I have met with, 
which have detained me this tedious space of time 
from my dear father, and because the same captain of 
a ship that bnngs you this, might as easily have 
brought your son to speak for himself I shall in the 
next place lay before you the necessity there is for my 
stay a little longer among the strange natives of the 
country where I now inhabit, and where I am in a 
manner become naturalised. 

You have, no doubt of it, been informed by my 
companions, some of whom I hope got safe back 
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again, if not aJl, that I was lost where many a brave 
man has perished before me, by going over the high 
precipices of the mountain Brassah in a basket, slid- 
ing down by a lope I must suj^ose I have given 
you the anguish of a father for a son, who you thought 
had lost his life by such a foolhardy attempt, and I 
implore your pardon with all the power of filial con- 
trition, penitence, and duty You have always showed 
me such singular marks of paternal affection that I 
know your receipt of this letter will fill your heart 
with joy, and cause you to sign me an absolution and 
fiee pardon for all the errois I have committed, and 
think the suff’eiings I have undergone for my rash- 
ness and indiscretion a sufficient atonement for my 
cnme of making you, by my undutifulness, a partner 
of my sorrows To fiee you the moie from this un- 
easiness, I know I need only tell you that every gnef 
of mine is gone excepting one, which is, that I must 
still lose the pleasuie of seeing you a little longei 
ITiere was never surely a more bitter night than that 
which must by me be for ever remembered, when I 
was lost in the mountain of Brassah, where I must, 
for aught I know, have lived for evei, a wild single 
inhabitant, but that the storm which made the night 
so uneasy to me, rendered the first approach of day- 
light beyond measure delightful. The first providen- 
tial glimpse of the morning gave me a view of a ship 
driven by the tempest into a creek of the rock that 
was by nature formed like a harbour , a miraculous 
secunty of deliverance as I thought, both for the ship’s 
crew and myself I made all tlie baste I could, you 
may be sure, to them, and I found them to be Duteh- 
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men that were come for fish , but in lieu of fish I in- 
structed them to load it with eggs and fonl, winch 
we compassed very happily in a shoit space of time, 
and I was to be a sharer with the captain in the 
lading, and bargained to go for Holland to see the 
sale and nature of the traffic , but when we weie at 
sea, after much bad weathci, we made towards Zea- 
land, but we weio driven upon the coast of Finland 
b^ a new storm, and thence to Lapland, wheie I now 
am, and from whence I send you this letter 

I could not come into a plate so properly named 
for my reception As I had been undutiful to you, 
and fortune seemed to make me an exile or a banished 
man, by \vay of punishment foi the vices of my youth , 
so Lapland (which is a word originally derived from 
the Finland word, lappt, that is, exiles, and from the 
Swedish word, hp, signifying banished, from which 
two kingdoms most of our inhabitants were banished 
hither for not embracing the Christian religion) was 
certainly the properest country in the woild to leceive 
me 

When fiist I entered this country I thought I was 
got into quite another world. The men are all of 
them pigmies to our tall, brawny Highlaiideis , they 
are, geneially speaking, not above three cubits high, 
insomuch that though the whole countiy of Lapland 
IS immensely large, and I have heard it reckoned by 
the inhabitants to be above a hundred German 
leagues in length, and fourscore and ten in breadth, 
yet I was the tallest man there, and looked upon as a 
giant. The district iti which I live now is called Uma 
I^pmark. 
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You must understand, sir, that when I landed at 
North Cape, in Kimi Lapmark, another district of 
Lapland, there was at that time a most beautiful 
lad^f come to see a sick relation of her father’s, who 
was prefect or governor of Uma Lapmaik, which is a 
post of great distinction. This lady, by being fre- 
quently m the company of French merchants, who 
traffic now and then m that province of Uma Lap- 
mark, understood French, and having heard of a man 
SIX feet and a half high, desiied to see me, and when 
I came she happened mightily to like my person , 
and she talked Fietich, which when I answeied she 
made great signs of joy that she could communicate 
her sentiments to me, and she told me who she was, 
how rich, and that not one in the company besides 
could understand a syllable we said, and so I might 
speak my mind freely to her. She told me the cus- 
toms of the country, that it was divided into cantons, 
like our shires, and those cantons into rekaiN, or cer- 
tain grounds allotted to families that are just like 
our clans. As she was beyond measure beautiful, 
she was extiemely good-humoured (a thing raiely to 
be met among Lapland women), of a better stature 
than her countrywomen, and very rich and of good 
birth. I thought it would be a prodigious turn of 
fortune for a man in my circumstances, if I could 
make any progress in her heart, which she seemed a 
little to open to me, in such a manner, for the begin- 
ning, as if such a successful event, if managed with 
prudence, might not be despaired of Souls that are 
generous are apt to love, and compassion is the best 
introducer of love into a generous bosom, and that 
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was the best stock I had to go upon m my courtship. 
I told her of all mj calamities, my dangers, and my 
escapes ; the goodness of my birth, as being allied 
to one of the gieatest nobles in our island ; and still 
she would ask me to tell it her over again, though 
every time I told it, just at such passages, she was 
forced to drop the team from hci eyes. In fine, I 
giew more in love with hei, out of a sense of grati- 
tude now, than by the power of her charms befoie. 
The matter in a few days went so far that she owned 
to me I had her heart As to marriage, I did not 
then know the custom of the nation , I thought that 
if it proved only dangerous to me, I loved her so well 
that I intended to many her, though the law was 
to pronounce me dead for it , but I did not know 
whether it might not be perilous for her too to en- 
gage in such a state with me, and I resolved in that 
case lather to be singly unhappy than to involve her 
in distiess and make her the fair companion of my 
woes I would not tell her so foi fear she should, 
out of love, hide from me those dangers, and there- 
fore, using a kind sort of dissimulation, I conjured 
her to tell me the laws and customs of maniages in 
that country to a tittle, and that nothing should 
hinder us from happiness She told me exactly as 
I find since. “Oui marriage,'” said she, “will be 
very hard to compass, provided we follow the strict 
rule of the country , foi our women here are bound 
not to see the man w’ho makes their addresses to 
them in some time. His way of courtship is to come 
to the parents, and his nearest friends and relations 
must make her father presents, and supplicate him 
[ 13 ] 
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like a king to grant him his daughter. The court- 
ship often lasts two or three years, and sometimes 
has not its effect at last , but if it has, the woman 
IS dragged by her father and brother to church, as 
unwilling to go to be married, which is looked upon 
as a greater pait of modesty in her according to the 
gi’eater disinclination she shows My father and 
brother,” said she, “ will both be against it , you 
have no relations in this country to move your suit , 
I cannot be so hypocritical as to be diagged unwil- 
lingly to him I own I desiie for my lawful husband, 
and therefore, as I have an inclination to you, and I 
daie own I have, I will not follow those methods 
which I disapprove I have talked with several 
Swedes and several polite Frenchmen about their 
manner of espousals, and I am told that when souls 
are naturally united by affection, the couple so mu- 
tually and reciprocally loving, though they had rather 
have their parents’ leave if likely to be got, yet, un- 
willing to be di-.appointed, only go to the next minis- 
ter’s and marry for lietter for worse This way I 
approve of, foi where two persons naturally love each 
other, the rest is nothing but a modest restraint to 
their wishes, and since it is only custom, my own 
reason teaches me there is noerioi committed, nor any 
hai 111 done in bieakiiig through it, upon so commend- 
able an occasion I have,” added she, “a thousand 
reindeer belonging to me beyond my fathei’s powei 
of taking away, and a thud share in a lekar oi clan, 
that IS ten leagues in compass, in the byar or canton 
of Uma Lapraaik. This is at my own disposal, and 
it IS all your own if you please to accept of it with 
' [ 14 ] 
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me. Our women are very coy when they are courted, 
though they have never so much an inclination to 
their suitor, but good reason and the commerce I 
have had with persons of politer nations than ours 
is, teach me that this proceeds entiiely from vanity 
and affectation, and the greatest proof of a woman’s 
modesty, chastity, and sincerity certainly consists (con- 
trary to the general corrupted opinion) in yielding up 
herself into the arms of the man she loves. For she 
that can dally with a heart she prizes, can give away 
her heart (when she is once baulked) to any man, even 
though she dislikes him ” You must judge, iny dear 
father, I must be touched with a woman that was 
exceeding beautiful bejond any of her nation, and 
who had thoughts as beautiful as her person I there- 
fore was all in rapture, and longed for the matrimony, 
but still loved her enough to propose the cjuestion I 
resolved to hei, viz , if it would not be in her nation 
accounted a clandestine marriage, and prove of great 
damage to hei 

To this .she answ'ered with all the wisdom which 
could be expected from a woman who had given such 
eminent tokens of her judgment on other points, 
amidst a nation so barbarous in its manners, and so 
corrupt in its principles, as Lapland is “ I am,” 
said she, “ answerable to my father for nothing by 
our laws, having no portion of him, but only what 
was presented me by my relations at my birth, 
according to custom, in lands and reindeer. My 
father is but deputy -governor , it is a Swede who is 
the Governor of Uma, and if I pay to him at every 
mart and fair the due tiibute, which must either 
[ 15 ] 
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cionsist of fifty reindeer or one hundred and fifty rix- 
dollars, he will have the pnest that marries us pres- 
ent at the court of justice, according to our custom, 
and keep us in possession of our rights, that we may 
be enabled to pay tribute to the crown of Sweden 
Indeed, before the abolition of the biikarti, which 
wei-e our native judges, we could not have married 
thus without danger to us both , but now there is 
none at all ” 

My dear father, you must easily imagine that I 
could not help embracing with all tenderness so dear 
and so lovely a woman In fine, I am married to 
her. I have lived very happily hitherto, and am now 
grown more happy, for she is big with child , and 
likely, before my letter conies to your hands, to 
make you a grandfather of a pretty boy You will 
perhaps wonder that I name the sex of the child 
befoie it comes into the woild , but we have a way in 
Lapland of finding that out, which, though some judi- 
cious people tall superstitious, I am leally persuaded 
of by expeiieiice, and therefoie I indulged my dear 
wife’s curiosity when she signified to me she had a 
mind to make the usual trial whethei the child she 
was going to be delivered of would be a boy or a 
girl. 

You must understand, my deal father, the people 
here judge of the sex of the child by the moon, unto 
which they compare a big-belhed woman. If they 
see a star appear just above the moon, it is a sign it 
will be a boy, but, if the stai be just below the moon, 
they conjecture her to be big w ith a girl This ob- 
servation and remark of Laplanders have, I know, 
[ 16 ] 
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been accounted by some, and those wise and judicious 
men too, to be ndiculously superstitious , but I have 
been led into an easy belief of this mystery by a 
misti’ess that is superior to wisdom itself, constant, 
and theiefore probably infallible, experience I there- 
fore indulged my wife in this her lequest, and went 
with her to the ceremony The star appeared above 
the moon, which piognosticates a boy, which I wnsh 
may, and I scarce doubt will, prove true , and when 
she IS brought to bed I will send you word of it 
It is reraaikable, likewise, that a star was seen just 
before the moon, which we also count a very good 
omen , for it is a custom likewise here in Lapland 
to consult the moon as an oiacle about the health 
and vigoui of the child If a star be seen just 
before the moon we count it a sign of a lusty and 
well-grown child, without blemish, if a star comes 
just after, we leckon it a token that the child will 
have some defect or deformity, or die soon after it 
IS bom 

Having thus told you the manners of the country 
I live in at present, as much at large as the space of 
a letter will permit, and related to you my own 
happy circumstances, and the kindly promises of the 
heavens that are ushering in the birth of my child, 
I would not have you think that I addict myself to 
the superstitions of the country, which are very 
many and gioundless, and aiising partly from the 
remainder of Pagan worship, which is still cultivated 
among some of the more obstinate inhabitants. I 
have, on the contrary, since I married her, endeav- 
oured to repay my wife’s temporal blessings to me 
* [ 17 ] 
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with those that are endless, instructed her in all the 
points of religion, and made lier perfectly a Christian , 
and she, by her devotion and prayers for me, makes 
me such amends for it that I hope in us two St. 
Paul’s saying will be verified, viz , that the woman 
shall be sanctified in her husband, and the husband 
shall be sanctified in his wife. 

However, I must take notice in this place, with 
all due deference to Christianity, that though I am 
obliged to applaud the prudence and piety of Charles 
the Ninth of Sweden, who, constituting Swedish gov- 
ernors over this country, abrogated their practice 
of superstitions and art-magic upon pain of death, 
yet that king earned the point too far, and inter- 
mingled uith these arts the pretensions to the gift 
of a, second sight, which you know how frequent it 
IS with us in Scotland, and which, I assure you, my 
wife (though she durst not publicly own it for fear 
of 1 ncui 1 1 ng the penal ty of those Swedish laws) does, as 
it were, inherit (for all her ancestors before her have 
had it from time immemorial) to a gi eater degree than 
ever I knew any of oui countrywomen or countrymen 

One day this last week she distracted me between 
the exti ernes of joy and sorrow She told me I 
should see you shortly, and that my coming son 
would grow to be one of the most remarkable men 
in England and Scotland for his power of foresight , 
but that I should speedily lose her, and meet with 
difficulties in my own country in the same manner 
as my father (meaning you, sir) had done before me, 
and on the same account, viz., of civil broils and 
intestine wars in Scotland 
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These unfortunate parts of her relation I would 
not conceal from you, because the veracity of her 
notions should appear, if they are true, though you 
may be sure I much wish they all may prove false to 
the very last, excepting that wherein she tells me my 
son will be greatly remarkable, and that I shall 
shortly see my dear father, which I daily long for, 
and will endeavour to do. as soon as possible. Piay 
remember me to all friends , being, honoured sir, 
your most dutiful and loving son, 

Archibald Campbell. 

The Second Letter. 

I am now the happiest man alive , the prosperous 
part of my wife’s predictions, which I mentioned to 
you in my last, is come in some measure to pass. 
The child she has bi ought me is a boy, and as fine a 
one as ever I beheld, if fondness for my own makes 
me not blind ; and sure it cannot be fondness, be- 
cause other plain circumstances joined at his birth to 
prove it nioie than an ordinary i emarkable one He 
was born w'lth a caul upon his head, which we count 
one of the luckiest signs that can be in iiatuie , he 
had likewise three teeth ready cut through the gums, 
and we reckon that an undeniable testimony and 
promise given to the woild by Nature that she in- 
tends such a person foi her extraordinary favourite, 
and that he^s born for great things, which I daily 
beg of Heaven may come to pass 

Since I have known for some months what it is to 
be a father, it adds a considerable weight to those 
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affections which I had for my wife. I thought that 
my tenderness for her weus at the height of perfection 
before ; which sliows how little we know of those 
parts of nature that we have yet never tried, and of 
which we have not yet been allotted our share to act 
upon the stage of life I find that I did love her 
then as well a.s a husband could love a wife, that is, 
a wife without a child ; but the love to a wife that 
has a child is a feeling wonderful and inexpressibly 
different A child is the seal and pledge of love. 
Meditating upon this has likewise doubled my affec- 
tion for you. I loved you before as a son, and be- 
cause as such I felt your tenderness, but my love is 
much increased now, because I know the tenderness 
which you felt for me as a father With these 
pleasing images of thought I often keep you nearer 
company at this vast distance than when I lived 
irregularly under your eye. These reflections render 
a solitary life dear to me , and though I have no 
manner of acquaintance with her relations, who hate 
me, as I am told, noi indeed with almost any of the 
inhabitants but my own domestics and those I am 
forced to deal with, yet I have as much, methinks, 
as I wish for, unless I could come over to Shetland, 
and live with you, which I the more aidently desiie, 
because I think I and my wnfe could be tiue com- 
forts to you in your advanced years, now I know 
what living trul} is I am daily persuading my wife 
to go with me, but she denies me with kind expres- 
sions, and says she owes too much to the place 
(however less pleasant in itself than otlier climates) 
where she had the happiness of first joining hands 
[ 20 ] 
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with me m wedlock, ever to part from it. But I 
must explain how I ask, and how she refuses. I re- 
solved never directly and downiightly to ask her, 
because I know she can lefusc me nothing, and that 
would be bearing hai d upon the goodness of her will , 
but my way of persuading her consists in endeavour- 
ing to make her in love with the place by agreeable 
descriptions of it, and likewise of the humane temper 
of the people, so that I shortly shall induce her to 
signify to me that it is her own will to come with 
me, and then I shall seem rather to consent to her 
will than to have moved it over to my own These 
hopes I have of seeing my deal father shortly, and I 
know such news would make this lettei which I there- 
fore send moie acceptable to him, to whom I will be 
a most dutiful and affectionate son till death 

Ahchibali) Campbell. 

P S — If I cannot bring my wife to change this 
country for another, I have brought her to that pitch 
of devotion that whenever Providence, which notwith- 
standing her predictions, I hope will be long yet, shall 
call her to change this world for anothei, it will be 
happy with her there She joins with me in begging 
your blessing to me, herself, and our little Duncan, 
whom we christened so out of a respect to the name 
you bear 


The Third Letter. 

My deab Father, — I am lost in gnef I had just 
brought my wife (hei that was my wife, for I have 
none now, I have lost all joy) in the mind of coming 
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over to be a comfort to you. But now grief will let 
me say no more than that I am coming to beg com- 
fort fiom jou, and by this I prepare jou to receive, 
when he comes, a son in tears and mourning. 

Archibald Campbell, 

P. S. — I have a babe, not much above two years 
old, must beai the haidships of travelling over the ice, 
and all thiough Mustoiy, for no ships can stir here 
for many months , and I cannot bear to live in this 
inhospitable place, where .she died that only could 
make it easy to me, one moment beyond the first op- 
portunity I have of leaving it She is in heaven , 
that should make me easy, but I cannot, I am not so 
gocxi a Christian as she was — I am lost and ruined. 



CHAPTER TWO 


AFTER THE DEATH OF MR. DUNCAN CAMPBELL’s MOTHER 
IN LAPLAND, HIS FATHER ARCHIBALD RETURNED 
WITH HIS SON TO SCOTLAND HIS SECOND MAR- 
RIAGE, AND HOW HIS SON WAS TAUGHT TO WRITE 
AND READ. 

M r. ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, hav- 
ing buried his Lapland lady, returned 
to Scotland, and brought over with 
him his son, Mr. Duncan Campbell 
By that time he had been a year in his own country 
he married a second wife, a lady whom I had known 
very well for some years, and then I first saw the boy , 
but as they went into the western islands, I saw them 
not again in three years She being, quite contrary 
to the cruel way much in use among stepmothers, 
very fond of the boy, was accustomed to say she did 
and would always think him her own son. The child 
came to be about four years of age (as she has related 
to me the story since), and not able to spieak one word, 
nor to hear any noise , the father of him used to be 
mightily oppressed with gnef, and complain heavily 
to his new wife, who was no less perplexed that a boy 
so pretty, the son of so particular a woman, whom he 
had made his wife, by stiange accidents and adven- 
tures, and a child coming into the world with so many 
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amazing circumstances attending his birth, should 
lose those precious senses by which alone the social 
commerce of mankind is upheld and maintained, and 
that he should be deprived of all advantages of edu- 
cation which could raise him to the character of 
being the great man that so many concurring inci- 
dents at his nativity promised and betokened he 
would be 

One day a learned divine, who was of the univer- 
sity of Glasgow, but had visited Oxford, and been 
acquainted with the chief men of science there, hap- 
pening to be in conversation with the mother-in-law 
of this child, she i elated to him her son’s misfortunes, 
with so many marks of sorrow, that she moved the 
good old gentleman’s compassion, and excited in him 
a desire to give her what relief and consolation he 
could, in this unhappy case His particular inclina- 
tion to do her good offices made him recollect that at 
the time he was at Oxford he had been in company 
with one Ur Wallis, a man famous for learning, who 
had told him that he had taught a man (born deaf 
and dumb) to » rite and to read, and even to utter some 
words articulately with his mouth , and that he told 
him he was then going to commit to print the method 
he made use of in so instructing that person, that 
others in the like unfortunate condition might re- 
ceive the same benefits and advantages from other 
masters which his deaf and dumb pupil had received 
from him. A dumb man recovering his speech, or a 
blind man gaining his sight, or a deaf one getting his 
heanng, could not be more overjoyed than Mrs Camp- 
bell was at these unexpected tidings, and she wept for 
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gladness when he told it. The good gentleman ani- 
mated and encouraged her with the kindest promises , 
and to keep alive her hopes assured her he would 
send to one of the chief booksellers in London, to in- 
quire after the book, who would certainly procure it 
him, if it was to be got , and that aftai-waidi he would 
peruse it diligently, make himself master of Dr 
Wallis’s method, and though he had many gieat 
works upon his hands at that time, he would steal from 
his other studies leisure enough to complete so chari- 
table an object as teaching the dumb and deaf to read 
and to write, and give her son, who was by nature de- 
prived of them, the advantages of speech, as far as art 
would permit that natural defect to be supplied by 
her powerful interposition. 

When the mother came home, the child, who could 
hear no knocking, and therefore it must be by a 
strange and inexplicable instinct in natuie, was the 
first that ran to the door, and falling in a great fit 
of laughter (a thing it was not much used to before, 
having on the contrary lather a melancholy cast of 
complexion), it clung round its mother’s knees, in- 
cessantly embracing and kissing them, as if just at 
that time it had an insight into what the mother 
had been doing for it, and into its own approaching 
relief from its misery 

When the mother came with the child in her hand 
to the father to tell him the welcome news, the child 
burst afresh into a great fit of laughter, which con- 
tinued for an unusual space of time ; and the scene 
of such reciprocal affection and joy between a wife 
and her own husband, on so signal an occasion, is a 
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thing easier to be felt by parents of a good dispo- 
sition, imagining themselves under the same circum- 
stance, with regard to a child they loved with 
fondness, than to be expressed or described by the 
pen of any writer But it is certain, whenever they 
spoke of this afFan, as anybody who knows the im- 
patience of parents for the welfare of an only child 
may guess they must be often discoursing it over, 
and wishing the time was come, the boy, who used 
seldom so much as to smile at other times, and who 
could never hear the greatest noise that could be 
made, would constantly look wishfully in their faces 
and laugh immoderately, which is a plain indication 
that there was then a wonderful instinct in natuie, 
as I said before, which made him foietaste his good 
fortune , and, if I may be allowed the expression, 
the dawnings, as it were, of the second-sight were 
then pregnant within him 

To confirm this, the happy houi of his deliver- 
ance being come, and the doctor having procured 
Mr Wallis’s book, came with gieat joy, and desired 
to see his pupil Scaiie were the words out of his 
mouth, when the child happened to come into the 
room, and running towards the doctor, fell on his 
knees, kissed his hand eagerly, and laughed as before, 
which to me is a demonstration that he had an in- 
sight into the good which the doctor intended him 
It IS certain that several learned men, who have 
written concerning the second-sight, have demon- 
strated by incontestable proofs and undeniable argu- 
ments, that children, nay, even horses and cows, see 
the second-sight, as well as men and women ad- 
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vanced in years. But of this I .shall discourse at large 
in its proper place, having allotted a whole futuie 
chapter for that same subject of second-sightedness 

In about half a yeai, the doctor taught his little 
dumb pupil, first to know his letters, then to name 
anything whatsoevei, to leave off some savage 
motions which he had taken of his own accord before, 
to signify his mind by, and to impart his tlioughts 
by his fingers and his pen, in a manner as intelligible, 
and almost as swift through the eyes, as that is of 
conveying oui ideas to one another by our voices, 
through the conduits and port-holes of the ears 
But in little tnoie than two years, lie could write 
and read as well as an v body Because a great many 
people cannot tonceivc this, and others pretend it is 
not to be done in natuie, I will a little discourse 
upon Di. Wallis’s foundation, and show, in a manner 
obvious to the most ignorant, how' this hitherto 
mysterious help may be easily administered to the 
deaf and the dumb, which shall be the subject of 
the ensuing chapter 

But I cannot conclude this without telling the 
handsome sajing with which this child, when not 
quite six years old, as soon as he thought he could 
expiess himself well, paid his first acknowledgment 
to his master, and which promised how great his 
future genius was to be, when so witty a child 
ripened into man The words he wrote to him were 
these, only altered into English from the Scotch — 

“ Sin, — It IS no little work you have accom- 
plished. My thanks are too poor amends , the 
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world, sir, shall give you thanks , for as [ could 
not have expressed myself without your teaching 
me, so those that can talk, though they have eyes, 
cannot see the things which I can see, and shall tell 
them , so that in doing me this, you have done a 
general service to mankind.” 



CHAPTER THREE 


THE METHOD OF TEACHING DEAF AND DDMB FEBSONS 
TO WEITE, READ, AND UNDERSTAND A LANGUAGE. 

I T IS, I must confess, m some measure amazing 
to me, that men of any moderate share of 
learning should not naturally conceive of 
themselves a plain reason for this art, and 
know how to account for the practicability of it, the 
moment they hear the pioposition advanced, the 
leasons for it are so obvious to the very first consid- 
eration we can make about it. It will be likewise as 
amazing to me, that the most ignorant should not 
concene it, after so plain a reason is given them for 
it as I am now going to set down. 

To begin How are children at first taught a 
language that can hear ? Are they not taught by 
sounds ? And what are those sounds but tokens and 
Signs to the eai-, importing and signifying such and 
such a thing ? If, then, there can be signs made to 
the eye, agreed by the party teaching the child, that 
they signify such and such a thing, will not the eye 
of the child convey them to the mind, as well as the 
ear ^ They are, indeed, different marks to different 
senses, but both the one and the other do equally 
signify the same things or notions, according to the 
will of the teacher, and consequently must have an 
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equal effect with the person who is to be instructed ; 
for though the manners of signifying are different, 
the things signified are the same 

For example • If, after having invented an alpha- 
bet upon the fingers, a master always keeps company 
with a deaf child, and teaches it to call for whatso- 
ever it wants, by such motions of the fingers which, 
if put down by letters, according to each invented 
motion of each finger, would form in writing a word 
of a thing, which it wanted , might not he by these 
regular motions teach its eye the same notions of 
things as sounds do to the ears of children that 
hear'’ The manner of teaching the alphabet by 
fingers is plainh set down in the following table.* 

When the deaf child has learned by these motions 
a good stock of words, as children that hear first 
learn by sounds, we may methinks call not improp- 
erly the fingers of such a dumb infant its mouth, and 
the eye of such a deaf child its ear. When he has 
learned thus fai, he must be taught to wnte the 
alphabet, according as it was adapted to the motions 
of his fingers As for instance, the five vowels, o, e, 
t, a, u, by pointing to the top of the five fingers , and 
the other letters, b, c, d, Ac , by such other place or 
posture of a finger, as in the above-mentioned table 
IS set forth or otheiwise, as shall be agreed upon 
When this is done, the marks B, R, E, A, D (and so 
of all other words), corresponding with such fingem, 
conveys through his eyes unto his head the same 
notion, viz , the things signified, as the sounds we 

* The table illustrating the positions of the fingers has not 
been reproduced in this edition 
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give those same letters, making the word “Bread,” 
do into oui heads through the ears. 

This once done, he may be easily taught to under- 
stand the jiarts of speech, as the verb, the noun, 
pionoun, &c., and so by rules of grammar and syn- 
tax to compound ideas, and connect his words into 
a language The method of which, since it is plainly 
set forth in Di. Wallis’s letter to Mr. Beverley, I 
shall set it down by way of extiact, that people in 
the same circumstances with the person we treat of, 
and of the like genius, may not have their talents 
lost for want of the like assistance 

When once a deaf person has learned so far as to 
understand the common discourse of others, and 
to express his mind toleiably well in writing, I see 
no room to doubt, but that (provided nature has 
endowed him with a piopei strength of genius, as 
other men that heai ) he may become capable, upon 
further improvement, of such further knowledge as 
is attainable by reading For I must here join with 
the learned Di Wallis, m asserting (as the piesent 
case before us) that no reason can be assigned why 
such a deaf person may not attain the understanding 
of a language as perfectly as those that heai , and 
with the same learned author I take upon me to lay 
down this proposition as certain, that allowing the 
deaf person the like time and exeicrtc as to other 
men is requisite in order to attain the perfection of 
a language, and the elegance of it, he may undei- 
stand as well, and wnte as good language as other 
men, and abating only what doth depend upon 
aound, as tones, cadences, and such punctilios, no 
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whit inferior to what he may attain to, if he had his 
heanng as others have. 

An Extract from Da. Wallis, concerning the 
Method of teaching the Deaf and Ddmb 
TO read. 

It is most natural, as children learn the names of 
things, to furnish him, by degrees, with a nomen- 
clature, containing a competent number of names of 
things common and obvious to the eye, that you 
may show the thing answering to such a name, and 
these digested under convenient titles, and placed 
under them in such convenient order, in several 
columns, or other orderly situation in the paper, as 
by their position best to expres.s to the eye their 
relation or respect to one another as c’ontranes, or 
correlatives, one against the other, subordinates or 
appurtenances under their principle, which may serve 
as a kind of local memory 

Thus, in one paper, under the title “Mankind,” 
may be placed, not confusedly, but in decent order, 
man, woman, child (boy, girl) 

In another paper, under the title “ Body,” may be 
written, in like convenient order, head (hair, skin, 
ear), face, forehead, eye (eyelid, eyebrow), cheek, 
nose (nostril), mouth (lip, chin), neck, throat, back, 
breast, side (right side, left side), belly, shoulders, 
arm (elbow, wnst, hand), back (palm), finger (thumb, 
knuckle, nail), thigh, knee, leg (shin, calf, ankle), 
foot (heel, sole), toe. 

And when he hath learned the import of words in 
each paper, let him write them in like manner in dis- 
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tinct leaves or pages of a book prepared for that 
purpose, to confirm his memory, and to have recourse 
to it upon occasion 

In a third paper you may give him the “ Inward 
Parts,” as skull (biain), throat (windpipe, gullet), 
stomach, guts, heart, lungs, liver, spleen, kidney, 
bladder (urine), vein (blood), bone (marrow), flesh, 
fat, &c. 

In another paper, under the title “ Beast,” ma}' be 
placed horse (stone-horse, gelding, mare, colt), bull 
(ox), cow, calf Sheep, ram (wether), ewe (lamb), 
hog, boar, sow, pig, dog (mastiff, hound, gieyhound, 
spaniel), bitch (whelp, puppy), hare, rabbit, cat, 
mouse, rat, &c 

Undei the title “ Bird ” or “ Fowl ” put cock, 
capon, hen, chick, goose (gander), gosling, duck 
(drake), swan, crow, kite, lark, &c. 

Under the title “ Fish” put pike, eel, plaice, sal- 
mon, lobster, ciab, oyster, craw-fish, &c 

You may then put “Plants” or “Vegetables” 
under several heads, or subdivisions of the same head , 
as tree (root, body, bark, bough, leaf, fruit), oak, ash, 
apple-tree, pear-tree, vine, &c “ Fruit,” apple, pear, 
plum, cheiTy, grape, nut, orange, lemon, flowei, rose, 
tulip, gilliflower, herb (weed), grass, corn, wheat, bar- 
ley, rye, pea, bean. 

And the like of “ Inanimates,” as heaven, sun, 
moon, star, element, eaith, water, air, fire , and under 
the title “ Earth,” clay, sand, gravel, stone, metal, 
gold, silver, brass, copper, non (steel), lead, tin, 
pewter, glass. Under the title “Water” put sea, 
pond, river, stream. Under that of “ Air ” put light, 
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dark, mist, fog, cloud, wind, ram, hail, snow, thunder, 
lightning, rainbow. Under that of “Fire,” coal, 
flame, smoke, soot, ashes 

Under the title “Clothes” put woollen (cloth, 
stuff), linen (Holland, lawn, lockarum), silk (satin, 
velvet), hat, cap, band, doublet, breeches, coat, cloak, 
stocking, shoe, boot, shut, petticoat, gown, &c 

Under the title “ House,” put wall, roof, door, 
window, casement, loom. 

Under “ Room ” put shop, ball, parlour, dining- 
room, chamber, study, closet, kitchen, cellai, stable, 
&c. 

And under each of these, as distinct heads, the 
fuinitureor utensils belonging thereunto, with divi- 
sions and subdivisions, as theie is occasion, which I 
foibear to mention, that I be not too prolix 

And in like manner, from time to time, may be 
added moi e collections, oi clauses of names oi words, 
conveniently digested under distinct heads, and suit- 
able distributions, to be written in distinct leaves 
or pages of his book, in such order as may seem 
convenient 

When he is furnished with a competent numbei of 
names, though not so many as I have mentioned, it 
will be seasonable to teach him, under the titles 
singular and pluial, the formation of plurals fioni 
singulars, b\ adding s or es, as hand, hands , face, 
faces , fish, fishes, &c , with some few irregulars, as 
man, men, woman, women, foot, feet , tooth, teeth , 
mouse, mice , louse, lice , ox, oxen, &c 

Which, except the irregulars, will serve for posses- 
sives, to be after taught him, which are formed by 
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their primitives by like addition of s or es, except 
some few irregulais, as my, mine , thy, thine , oui, 
ours , your, yours , his , her, hers , their, theirs, &c 
And in all those and other like cases it will be 
proper first to show him the particulars and then 
the general title. 

Then teach him in another page or paper the par- 
ticulars, a, an, the, this, that, these, those 

And the pronouns, I, me, my, mine , thou, thee, 
thj, thine , we, us, oiii, ouis , ye, you, youi, yours , 
he, him, his, she, her, heis , it, its , they, them, their, 
theirs, uho, whom, whose 

Then, under the titles “Substantive, adjeitive,” 
teach him to connect these, as m\ hand, youi head , 
Ills foot, his feet, her arm, aims, our hats, then 
shoos, John’s coat, William’s band, &e 

And 111 order to furnish him witli more adjectives, 
undei the title “ Colouis,” you may place black, white, 
grey, green, blue, >ellow, red, <tc , and having showed 
the particulais, let him know that these are called 
colours 

The like for taste and smell, as sweet, bitter, sour, 
stink , and for healing, sound, noise, woid 

Then foi touih oi feeling, hot, waiin, told, tool, 
wet, moist, diy, hard, soft, tough, buttle, heavy, 
light, &t 

From whence you may furnish him with more 
examples of adjectives with substantives , as white 
bread, blown bread, green grass, soft cheese, haid 
cheese, black hat, my black hat, &c. 

And then inverting the order, substantive, ad- 
jective, with the verb copulative between , as, silver 
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is white, gold is yellow, lead is heavy, wood is light, 
snow IS white, ink is black, flesh is soft, bone is hard, 
I am sick, I am not well, &c., which will begin to 
give him some notion of syntax. 

In like manner, when substantive and substantive 
are so connected , as, gold is a metal, a rose is a 
flower, they are men, they are women, horses are 
beasts, geese aie fowls, larks are birds, &c 

Then, as those before relate to quality, you may 
give him some other words lelating to quantity , as 
long, short, broad, narrow, thick, thin, high, tall, 
low, deep, shallow, gi’eat, big, small (little), much, 
little, many, few, full, empty, whole, part, piece, all. 
some, none, strong, weak, quick, slow, equal, unequal, 
bigger, less 

'Then words of figure , as straight, crooked, plain, 
bowed, concave, hollow, convex, round, square, three- 
s()uare, sphere, globe, bowl, cube, die, upnght, slop- 
ing, leaning forward, leaning backward, like, unlike. 

Of gestuie , as stand, lie, sit, kneel, sleep. 

Of motion , as move, stir, rest, walk, go, come, 
run, leap, nde, fall, nse, swim, sink, diawn, slide, 
creep, crawl, fly, pull, draw, thrust, throw, bring, 
fetch, carry 

Then woids relating to time, place, number, w’eight, 
measure, money, &c . are in convenient time to 
be showed him distinctly, for which the teacher, ac- 
coiding to his discretion, may take a convenient 
season 

As likewise the tune of the day, the days of the 
week, the days of the month, the months of the year, 
and other things relating to the almanack, which 
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he will quickly be capable to understand, if once 
methodically shown him. 

As likewise the names and situation of places and 
countnes which are convenient for him to know, 
which may be oideily written in his book, and showed 
him in the map of London, England, Europe, the 
world, &c. 

But these may be done at leisure, £ls likewise the 
practice of arithmetic, and other like pieces of learn- 
ing 

In the meantime, after the concord of substantive 
and adjective, he is to lie showed, by convenient 
examples, that of the noiinnative and verb, as, foi 
instance, I go, you see, he sits, they stand, the fire 
burns, the sun shines, the wind blows, the rain falls, 
the water luns, and the like, with the titles in the 
top norniiiatnc verb 

After this (iindci the titles nominative verb, ac- 
cusative), give him examples of veibs transitive, as, 
I see you, you see me, the fire burns the wood, the 
boy makes the file, the cook roasts the meat, the 
butler lays the cloth, we cat our dinnei 

Or even with a double accusative , as, you teach 
me writing oi to write, John teacheth me to dance, 
Thomas tells me a tale, &c. 

After this, you may teach him the flexion or con- 
jugation of the veib, oi what is equivalent thereunto, 
for in our English tongue each veib hath but two 
tenses, the present ' and the preter , two participles, 
the active and the passive all the rest is performed 
by auxiliaiies, which auxiliaries have no more tenses 
than the other verbs. 
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Those auxiliaries are, do, did, will, would, shall, 
should, may, might, can, could, must, ought to, have, 
had, am, be, was. And if by examples you can in- 
sinuate the signification of these few words, you have 
taught him the whole flexion of the vei b. 

And here it will be convenient, once for all, to write 
him out a full paiadigm of some one verb, suppose to 
see, through all those auxiliaries. 

The veib itself hath but these four words to be 
learned, see, saw, seeing, seen, save that after thou, in 
the second person singular, in both tenses, we add 
est, and in the third person singular, in the piesent 
tense, eth or es, or instead theieof, st, th, s, and so 
m all veibs 

Then to the auxiliaries, do, did, will, would, shall, 
should, may, might, can, could, must, ought to, we 
join the indefinite sec And after have, had, am, 
be, was, the passive particle seen, and so for all other 
vetbs 

But the auxiliary, am or be, is somewhat irregular 
in a double form 

Am, art, is , plural are , was, wast, was , plural 
were Be, beest, be, pluial were, were, wert, were, 
pluial were. 

Be, am, was, being, been , 

Which, attended with the other auxiliaries, make 
us the whole passive voice. 

All verbs, without exceptions, in the active parti- 
ciple, are formed by adding ing, as see, seeing ; teach, 
teaching, &c 

The preter tense and the participle are formed 
regularly, by adding ed, but are often subject to con- 
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tractions and other irregularities, sometime the same 
in both, sometime different, and therefore it is lon- 
veiiient here to give a table of veibs, especially the 
most usual, for those three cases, which may at once 
teach their signification and foi mation , as boil, 
boiled , roast, roasted, roasted , bake, baked, baked, 
&c , teach, taught, taught , bung, bi ought, brought, 
buy, bought, bought, &c , see, saw, seen , give, gave, 
given , take, took, taken , forsake, forsook, foisaken , 
write, wrote, written, &c , with many more fit to be 
learned 

The verbs being thus despatched, he is then to 
leain the piepositions, wherein lies the whole regimen 
of the noun For divcisity of cases we have none, 
the foice of which is to be insinuated by convenient 
examples, suited to their diffeient significations, as 
foi instance, of, a piece biead, a pint of wine, the 
coloui of a pot, the colour of gold, a ring of gold, a 
cup o/" silvei, the mayoi of London, the longest of 
all, &c 

And in like manner, foi, off, on, upon, too, unto, 
till, until, from, at, in, within, out, without, into, 
out of, about, ovei, under, above, below, between, 
among, before, behind, after, for, bv, with, thiough, 
against, concerning, and by this time he will be 
pretty well enabled to understand a single sentence 

In the last place, he is in like manner to be taught 
the conjunctions, which serve to connect not words 
only but sentences, as and, also, likewise, either, oi, 
whether, neither, nor, if, then, why, wherefore, be- 
cause, therefore, but, though, yet, &c , and these 
illustrated by convenient examples in each case, as, 
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Because I am cold, therefore I go to the fire, that I 
may be warm, for it is cold weather ; 

If\t were fair, then it would be good walking, but 
however, though it rain, yet I must go, became I 
promised , with other like instances 

And by this time his book, if well furnished with 
plenty of words, and those well digested under several 
heads, and in good order, and well lecruited from 
time to time as new words occur, will serve him in 
the nature of a dictionary and grammar 

And in case the deaf peison be otheiwise of a 
good natural capacity, and the teacher of a good 
sagacity, by this method, proceeding gradually step 
by step, you may, with diligence and due application 
of teacher and leainer, in a year’s time, oi there- 
.abouts, perceive a greater progress than you would 
expect, and a good foundation laid for further in- 
struction in matters of religion and other knowledge 
which may be taught by books 

It will be convenient all along to have pen, ink, 
and paper, ready at hand, to wiite down in a word 
what you signify to him by signs, and cause him to 
write, or show how to write, what he signifies by 
signs, which way of signifying their mind by signs 
deaf persons are often very good at , and we must 
endeavour to learn then language, if I may so call it, 
in order to teach them ours, by showing what words 
answer to their signs 

It will be convenient, also, as you go along, after 
some convenient progress made, to expiess, in as 
plain language as may be, the import of some of the 
tables ; as, for instance, 
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The head is the highest part of the body, the feet 
the lowest part , the face is the forepart of the head, 
, the forel^ead is over the eyes, the cheeks are under the 
eyes, the nose is between the cheeks, the mouth is 
under the nose and above the chin, &c. 

And such plain discourse, put into writing, and 
particularly explained, will teach him by degiees to 
understand plain sentences, and like advantages a 
sagacious teacher may take, as occasion offers itself 
fiom time to time 

This extract is mostly taken out of the ingenious 
Dr Wallis, and lying hid in that little book, which 
IS but rarely inquired after and too scarcely known, 
died in a manner with that great man. And ais he 
designed it for the geneial use of mankind that 
laboured under the misfortune of losing those two 
valuable talents of hearing and speaking, I thought 
it might not be amiss (in the life of so particular a 
dumb person as I am writing) to give them this small 
but paiticular fragment of grammar and syntax 

It IS exactly adjusted to the English tongue, be- 
cause such are the persons with whom the Doctor had 
to deal, and such the persons whose benefit alone I 
consult in this treatise. 

One of the chief persons who was taught by Dr. 
Wallis was Mr. Alexander Popham, brother-in-law 
(if I am not mistaken) to the present Eail of Oxford, 
and he was a veiy gieat proficient in this way ; and 
though he was born deaf and dumb, understood the 
language so well as to give, under his hand, many rare 
indications of a masterly genius. 
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The uncle of hi.'i present Sardinian Majesty, as I 
have been ciedibly informed, had the want of the same 
organs, and yet was a perfect statesman, and wrote in . 
five or SIX different languages elegantly well 

Bishop Burnet, in his book of travels, tells us a 
wonderful story, almost incredible, but tells it as a. 
passage that deserves our belief It is concerning 
a voung lady at Genoa, who was not only deaf and 
dumb, but blind, too, it seems, into the baigain , and 
this lady, he assures us as a truth, could, by putting her 
hand on her sister’s mouth, know cvei vthing she said 
But to return back to England. We have many 
raie instances of our own countiymen, the principal 
of whom I shall mention, as their names oceur to my 
memory. Sii John Gawdy, Sir Thomas Knotcliff, Sir 
[Edward] Gost wick. Sir Henry L^dall, and Mr Rich- 
ard Lyns of Oxford, were all of this numbei, and \et? 
eminent men in then seveial capacities, foi undei- 
standing many authors, and expressing themselves in 
writing with wondeiful facility. 

In Hatton Gaiden, there now lives a miracle of wit 
and good nature, I mean the daughter of Mi Loggin, 
who, though boin deaf and dumb (and she has a 
bi other who has the same impediments), jet wTites 
her mind down upon any subject with suc-h acuteness 
as would amaze learned men themselves, and put many 
students that have passed for wits to a blush, to see 
themselves so far surpassed by a woman amidst that 
deficiency of the common organs. If anybody speaks 
a word distinctly, this lady will, by observing narrowly 
the motion of the speaker’s lips, pronounce the word 
afterwards veiy intelligibly. 
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As there are a great many families in England and 
Ireland that have several, and some even have five or 
SIX dumb persons belonging to them, and as a great 
many more believe it impossible foi persons born deaf 
and dumb to write and read, and have thence taken 
occasion to say and assert that Mr Campbell could 
certainly speak, I could never think it a digression in 
the history of this man’s life to set down the gram- 
mar by which he himself was taught, and which he 
has taught otheis (two of which scholars of his are 
boys of this town), partly to confute the slander made 
against him, and partly foi the help of others dumb 
and deaf, whose patents may by these examples be 
encouiaged to get them taught. 
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YOUNG DUNCAN CAMPBELL EETUIINS WITH HIS MOTHER 
TO EDINBURGH. THE E;AEL OF ARGYLl’s OVER- 
THROW. THF RUIN OF ME ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, 
AND HIS DEATH. YOUNG DUNOAN’s PRACTICE IN 
PREDICTION AT FDINBUEGH, WHILE YET A BOY. 

O UR young boy, now between six and seven 
^ years of age, half a Highlander and half 
I a Laplander, delighted in wearing a little 
bonnet and plaid, thinking it looked 
veiy manly in his countrymen, and his fathei, as 
soon as he was out of his hanging sleeves, and left off 
his boy’s vest, indulged him with tliat kind of dress, 
which IS truly antique and heroic In this early part 
of his nonage he was bi ought to Edinburgh by his 
mother-in-law, where I myself grew afresh acquainted 
with her, his father being then but lately dead, just 
after the civil commotion, and off and on, I have 
known him ever since, and conversed with him very 
frequently during that space of time, which is now 
about three or foui and thirty years , so that what- 
ever I say concerning him in the future pages I shall 
relate to the leader from my own certain knowledge, 
which, as I resolved to continue anonymous, may not 
have so much weight and authority as if I had pre- 
fixed my name to the account. Be that as it will, 
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there are hundreds of living witnesses that will justify 
each action I relate, and his own future actions while 
he lives will procure belief and credit to the precedent 
ones, which I am going to record , so that if many do 
remain infidels to my relations, and will not allow 
them exact (the fate of many as credible and more 
important hi'-tonans than myself), I can, liowever, 
venture to flatter myself that greater will be the num- 
ber of those who will have a faith in my wntings than 
of those who will reject my accounts as incredible. 

Having just spoke of the decease of Mr. Archibald 
Campbell, the father of our young Duncan Camp- 
bell, it will not be amiss here to obseive how tiue 
the predictions of his Lapland mother were, which 
arose from second sight, according to the notices 
given by tlie cliild’s father, to his grandfather, in his 
letter from Lapland, even before it was bom, which 
shows that the infant held this second-sighted power, 
or occult faculty of divination, even by inheritance. 

In the yeai 1685, the Duke of Monmouth and the 
Earl of Arg\ll sailed out of the ports of Holland 
without any obstruction, the Earl of Argyll in May, 
with three ships foi Scotland, and Monmouth in 
June with the same number for England 

The earl setting out first was also the first at 
landing Argyll having attempted to land in the 
north of Scotland, and being disappointed by the 
vigilance of the Bishop of the Orcades, landed in 
the west, and encamped at Dunstaffnage Castle, 
in the province of Lome, which had belonged to 
him. He omitted nothing that might draw over 
to him gU the malcontents in the kingdom, whom 
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he thought more numerous than they afterwards 
appeared to be. He dispei-sed about his declara- 
tions, wherein, after protesting that he had taken 
up arms only in defence of religion and the laws, 
against an unjust usuiper (so he styled James the 
Second), he invited all good Protestants, and such 
Scotch as would assert the liberty to join him 
against a piince, he said, who was got into the 
throne to luin the Refoimation, and to bring in 
Popery and arbitrary power. Next he sent letters 
to those he thought his friends, among whom was 
Mr Archibald Camjibell, who, according to the vast 
deference paid by the Scots to their chief, joined 
him, though in his heart of quite a different piiii- 
ciple, to call them to his assistance. He detached 
two of his sons to make inroads in the neigh bom - 
hood, and compel some by thieats, others by mighty 
promises, to join him. All his contrivances could 
not raise him above three thousand men, with 
whom he encamped in the Isle of Bute, where he 
w'as soon, in a manner, besieged by the Eail of 
Dumbarton with the king’s forces, and sevcial 
othei bodies, commanded by the Duke of Goidon, 
tlie Maiquis of Athole, the Eail of Arran, and 
other great men, who came from all parts to quench 
tlie fire before it giew to a head. 

The Eail of Argyll being obliged to quit a post 
he could not make good, went over into a part of the 
countiy of his own name, wheie having hastily forti- 
fied a castle called Ellangieig, he put into it the arms 
and ammunition taken out of his ships, which lay at 
aiichoi undei the cannon of a fort he erected near 
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that place Theie hisi-out began, for going out from 
the castle with his forces to make an incui'sion, one 
of his parties was defeated by the Marquis of Athole, 
«ho slew four hundred of his men, and Captain 
Hamilton, who attacked his ships with some of the 
king’s and took them without any lesistance 

The Fail of Dumbarton advancing towards him, 
at the same time, by long marches, while he en- 
deavoured to secure himself by riveis, surpiised him 
passing the Clyde, in the village of Killeni, as he 
was marching towards Lennox Dumbarton coming 
upon them at night, would have stayed till the next 
day to attack the rebels, but they gave him not so 
much time, for they passed the liver in the night, in 
such confusion, that being overcome with feai, they 
dispersed as soon as over Argyll could scarcely 
rally so many as would make him a small guard, 
which was soon scattered again, Dumbarton having 
passed the river, and divided his foices to pursue 
those that fled Argyll had taken guides to con- 
duct him to Galloway, but they mistaking their 
way, and leading him into a bog, most of those that 
still followed him quitted their horses, every man 
shifting for himself 

Argyll himself was making back alone towards the 
Clyde, when two resolute servants, belonging to an 
officer in the king’s army, meeting him, though they 
knew him not, bid him surrender He fired at and 
missed them , but they took bettei aim, and wounded 
him with a pistol ball. Then the eail, drawing his 
two pistols out of the holsters, quitted his horse, that 
was quite tired, and took the nver. A country fellow, 
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who came with those two that had first assaulted 
him, pursued him with a pistol in his hand. The 
earl would have fired one of his, but the flint failing, 
he was dangerously wounded in the head by the 
peasant. He discovered himself, as he fell senseless, 
crying out, “ Unfortunate Argyll.” This nobleman, 
how far soever he may be thought misled in principle, 
was certainly in his person a very brave and a very 
gallant hero. They made haste to draw him out 
and bring him to himself, after which, being delivered 
up to the officers, the erring, unfoitunate great man 
was conducted to Edinburgh and there beheaded 
Many gentlemen that followed the fortunes of this 
great man, though not in his death, they shared in 
all the other calamities attending his oveithiow. 
They most of them fled into the remotest isles and 
the obscurest corners of all Scotland , contented 
with the saving of their lives, they grew exiles and 
banished men of their own making, and abdicated 
their estates before they were known to be forfeited, 
because, for feai of being informed against by the 
common fellows they commanded, they durst not 
appeal to lay their claims Of this number was Mr 
Aichibald Campbell, and this new disaster wounded 
him deeply into the very heart, after so many late 
misadventures, and sent him untimely to the grave 
He perfectly pined away and wasted , he was six 
months dying inch by inch, and the difference be- 
tween his last breath and his way of bieathing dui- 
ing all that time, was only that he expired with a 
greater sigh than he ordinarily fetched every time 
when he drew his breath. 
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Everything the Lapland lady had predicted so 
long before being thus come to pass, we maj the 
less admire at the wonders performed by her son, 
when we consider this faculty^ of divination to be so 
derived to him from her, and grown, as it were, 
hereditary. 

Our young piophet, who had taught most of his 
little companions to converse with him by finger, was 
the head at e\ ei y little pastime and game they played 
at Maibles (winch be used to call children’s play- 
ing at bowls) yielded bun mighty diversion , and he 
was so dexterous an artist at shooting that little 
alabaster globe fioni between the end of his fore- 
finger and the kiiutklc of his thumb, that he seldom 
missed hitting plumb (as the boys call it) the marble 
he aimed at, though at the distance of two or three 
yards The boys always when they played coveted 
to have him on their side, and by hearing that he 
foretold other things, used to consult him when they 
made their little matches (wdiich wcie things of great 
impoitance in their thoughts), who should get the 
victory He used commonly to leave these trifles 
undecided , but if ever he gave his opinion in these 
trivial affairs, the pei^sons fared well by their con- 
sultation, for his judgment about them was like a 
petty oracle, and the end always answered his pre- 
diction. But I would have my i-eadei imagine, that 
though our Duncan Campbell was himself but a 
bov, he was not consulted only by bovs , bis pene- 
tration and insight into thiiifp of a high nature got 
air, and being attested by credible witnesses, won him 
the esteem of persons of mature years and discretion. 
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If a beautiful young virgin languished for a hus- 
band, or a widow’s mind was in labour to have a 
second venture of infants by another spouse , if a 
liousekeepei had lost anything belonging to her mas- 
tei, still little Duncan Campbell was at hand He 
was the oiacle to be applied to , and the little 
chalked circle, where he was diverting himself with 
his playfellows, near the cross at Edinbuigh, was 
fiequcnted with as much solicitation, and as much 
credit, as the Tripos of Apollo was at Delphos in 
ancient times 

It was highly entertaining to see a young blooming 
beauty come and slyly pick up the boy from his com- 
pany, carry him home with as much eagerness as she 
would her gallant, because she knew she could get 
the name of her gallant out of him befoie he went, 
and biibe him with a sugar-plum to wiite down the 
name of a young Scotch peei in a green ribbon that 
her mouth watered after. 

How often, after he has been wallow mg in the dust, 
have I myself seen nice squeamish widows help him 
up in their gilded chariots, and gi\e him a pleasant 
iide with them, that he might tell them they should 
not long lie alone ' Little Duncan Campbell had as 
much business upon his hands as the parsons of all 
the parishes in Edinburgh He commonly was con- 
sulted, and named the couples before the minister 
joined them , thus he grew a rare customer to the 
toy-shop, fi om whence he most usually received fees 
and rewards foi his advices. If Lady Betty Such-a- 
one was foretold that she should certainly have Beau 
Such-a-one in marriage, then little Duncan was sure 
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to have a hobby-horse from the toy-shop, as a reward 
for the promised fop If such a widow, tliat was 
ugly but very rich, was to be pushed hard for, as 
she pretended (though in reality easily won), little 
Duncan, upon ensuring hei such a captain, or such a 
lieutenant-colonel, was sure to be presented from the 
same child's waiehouse with a veiy handsome drum 
and a silvered trumpet 

If a sempstress had an itching desire foi a parson, 
she would, upon the first assurance of him, give this 
little Apollo a pasteboard temple or church, finely 
painted, and a iing of liells into the bargain, from 
the same toy-office 

If a hotisekeepei lost any plate, the thief was cer- 
tain to be catched, piovided she took little mastei 
into the store-room, and asked him the question, 
after she had given him his bellyful of sweetmeats 

Neitliei wcie the women only his consulteis the 
grave merchants, who were anxious for many ven- 
tuies at sea, ajiplicd to the boy for his opinion of 
tlieii security , and they looked upon his opinion to 
be as safe as the insurance office for ships If lie 
but told them, though the ship was just set sail, and 
a tempest rose just after on the cx'eaii, that it would 
have a successful voyage, gam the port designed, and 
return home safe laden with the exchange of tiaffic 
and merchandise, they dismissed all their fears, 
banished all then cares, set their hearts at ease, and 
safe in his opinion enjoyed a calm of mind amidst a 
storm of weathei 

I myself knew one Count Cog, an eminent game- 
ster, who was a person so far from being of a credu- 
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lous disposition, that he was an unbeliever in several 
points of religion, and the next door to an infidel. 
Yet as much as he was a stranger to faith, he was 
mastered and overpoweied so far in his incredulity 
by the strange events which he had seen come fre- 
quently to pass, fioin the predictions of this child, 
that he had commonly daily access to this boy, to 
learn his moie advei.se and more prosperous houis 
of gaming At first, indeed, he would trv , when the 
child foretold him his ill fortune, whether it would 
prove true , and, relying upon the meie hazard and 
turn of the dice, he had alwa>s (as he observed) a 
run of ill luck on those forbidden days, as he nevei 
failed of good if he those the foituiiate hours directed 
by the boy One tune, above all the lest, just before 
he was departing fiom Edinburgh, and when the 
season of gaming was almost over, most persons of 
wealth and distinction withdrawing foi pleasure to 
their .seats in the countiy, he came to young Dunctm 
Campbell to consult, and was extremely solicitous to 
know how happily oi unluckily he should end that 
term (as we may call it) of the gamestei’s weighty 
business, viz , play, there being a long \acatioii likely 
to ensue, when the gaming-table would be empty, 
and the box and dice he idle and cease to rattle 
The boy encouraged him so well with his predictions 
on this occasion, that Count Cog went to the toy- 
shop, biought him fioin thence a very fine ivoiy 
teetotum (as children call it), a pietty set of painted 
and gilded ninepins and a bowl, and a large bag of 
marbles and alloys And what do you think the 
gamester got by this little pi*esent and the predic- 
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tjon of the boy ? Why, without telling the least 
tittle of falsehood, within the space of the last week’s 
plav, the gains of Count Cog really amounted to no 
less than twenty thousand pounds sterling, neat 
money 

Having mentioned these persons of so many differ- 
ent piofessions by boirowed names, and perhaps in a 
manner seemingly ludicioiis, I would not have my 
reader fiom home take octasion of looking upon my 
account as fabulous If I was not to make use of 
bon owed names, but to tell the real characters and 
names of the persons, I should do injuiy to those 
old ft lends of his who fiist gave credit to our young 
seei, while I am endeavouring to gain him the ciedft 
and esteem of new ones, in whose way it has not 
jet happened to consult him For many persons 
ate very willing to ask such questions as the fore- 
going ones, but few or none willing to have the 
public told they ask them, though they succeeded 
in their wish, and weie amply satisfied in fhcir curi- 
osity. I have lepiesentcd them, perhaps, in a ludi- 
cious manner, because, though they are mysterious 
actions, they aie still the actions of a boy, and as 
the rewards he received for his advices did leally and 
truly consist of such toys as I have mentioned, so 
could they not be treated of in a iiioie serious man- 
ner, without the author’s me ui ring a magisterial air 
of pedantry, and showing a mind, as it were, of 
being mighty grave and sententious about trifles 
There are, however, some things of greater weight 
and importance done by him in a more advanced 
stage of hfe, which will be delivered to the public 
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with that exactitude and gravity which becomes 
them , and in some of those relations the names oi 
some pel sons that are concerned shall be printed, 
because it will not at all be injurious to them, or 
because I have their leave, and they are still living 
to testify what I shall lelate 

In the meantime, as the greatest pait of his non- 
age was spent in predicting almost innumerable 
things, which are all, however, reduced to the general 
heads above-mentioned, I will not tiie the leader 
with any particulars , but instead of doing that, be- 
fore I tome to show his power of divination in the 
more active parts of his life, and when, aflci removing 
from Edinburgh to London, he at last made it his 
public profession, I shall actount how such divin- 
ations may be made, and divert the reader with 
many rare examples (taken from seveial faithful and 
undoubted historians) of persons who have done the 
like before him, some in one wa>, and some in 
another , though in these he seems to be petuliai, 
and to be (if I may be allowed the expression) a 
species by himself, alone in the talent of picdiction , 
that he has collected within Ins own individual 
capacity all the methods which others seveially used, 
and with which they were diffeiently and singly 
gifted in their several ways of foreseeing and fore- 
telling. 

This art of piediction is not attainable any other- 
wise than by these three w'ays First, it is done by 
the company of familiar spirits and genii, which are 
of two sorts, some good and some bad, who tell the 
gifted person the things of which he informs other 
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people Second!}', it is performed b} tlie second- 
sight, which IS vci} various, and differs in most of the 
possessors, it being but a very little in some, vciy 
extensive and constant in otheis , beginning witli 
some in their infancy, and leaving them befoie tliev 
come to jears , happening to others m a middle age , 
to others again in an old age that never had it be- 
fore, and lasting only for a teim of }ears, and now 
and then foi a very short peiiod of time, and in 
some intermitting, like fits, as it weie, of vision, that 
leave them for a time, and then return to be as 
strong in them as ever , and it being in a manner 
hereditary to some families, whose children have it 
from their infancy, without intci mission, to a gi eat 
old age, and even to the time of their death, which 
they often foretold, before it came to pass, to a day, 
nav even to an houi Thiidh, it is attained by the 
diligent study of the lawful pait of the art of magic 
Befoie I give the reader an account (as I shall do 
in three distinct discouises), first, concerning the 
inteicourse which familiar spiiits, vi/ , the good 
and bad genii, have had and continue to have, to a 
great degree, with some select parts of mankind , 
secondly, concerning the wonderful and almost mi- 
raculous powei of a second-sight, with which many, 
beyond all controversy, have been extraoidinaiily 
but visibly gifted, and thirdly, conceinmg the 
pitch of perfection to which the magic science has 
been earned and promoted by some adepts in that 
mysterious ait, I will premise a few paiticulais about 
the genii which attended oui little Duncan Campbell, 
and about the second-sight which he had when yet 
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a child, and when we may much more easily believe 
that the wonders he performed and wrote of must have 
been rather brought about by the intervention of 
such genii and the mediation of such a sight than 
that he could have invented such fables concerning 
them, and compassed such predictions as seemed to 
want their assistance by the mere dint of a child’s 
capacity 

One day, I remember, when he was about nine 
years of age, going eaily to the house where he and 
his mother lived, and it being before his mothei was 
stirring, I went into little Duncan Campbell’s room, 
to diveit myself with him I found him sitting up 
in his bed, with his eves bioad open, but as motion- 
less as if he had been asleep, or even (if it had not 
been for a lively beautiful coloui which the pretty 
fair silver-haiied boy always had in his cheeks) as if 
he had been quite dead , he did not seem so much 
as to breathe , the eyelids of him weie so fixed and 
immovable, that the eyelashes did not so much as 
once shake, which the least motion imaginable must 
agitate , not to sav that he was like a person in an 
ecstasy, he was at least in what we commonly call 
a brown study to the highest degiee, and for the 
largest space of time I ever knew I, who had been 
frequently infoimed by people w'bo have been present 
at the operations of second-sighted persons, that, at 
the sight of a vision, the eyelids of the person are 
erected, and the eyes continue staring till the object 
vanishes, I, I say, sat myself .softly down on his bedside, 
and with a quiet amazement observed him, avoiding 
diligently any motion that might give him the least 
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disturbance, or cause in him any avocation or distrac- 
tion of mind from the business he was so intent upon 
I remarked that he held his head sideways, with his 
mouth wide open and m a listening posture, and that 
after so lively a manner, as, at first general thought, 
made me forget his deafness, and plainly imagine he 
heard something, till the second thought of reflection 
brought into my mind the misfortune that shut up 
all passage for any sound through his ears. After 
a steadfast gaze, which lasted about seven minutes, 
he smiled, and stretched his arms, as one recovering 
from a fit of indolence, and rubbed his eyes , then 
turning towards me, he made the sign of a salute, 
and hinted to me, upon his fingers, his desire for pen, 
ink, and paper, which I reached him from a little 
desk that stood at his bed's foot 

Placing the paper upon his knees, he wrote me the 
following lines, which, together with my answers, I 
preserve by me, for their rarity, to this very day, and 
which I have transcribed woid for word, as they form 
a little senes of dialogue. 

Duncan Campbell — “I am sorry I cannot stay 
with you, but I shall see iny pretty youth and my 
Iamb by-and-by in the fields, near a little coppice, oi 
glove, where I go often to play with them, and I 
would not lose their company for the whole world , foi 
they and I aie mighty familiar together, and the boy 
tells me everything, that gets me my reputation among 
the ladies and nobility, and you must keep it secret.” 

My question — “I will be sure to keep it secret. 
But how do you know you are to meet them there 
to-day ? Did the little boy appoint you ? ” 
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Duncan Campbell ^ — “Yes, he did, and signified 
that he had several things to predict to me concern- 
ing people that he foreknew would come to me the 
week following to ask me questions ” 

My question — “ But what was you staring at when 
I came in ? ” 

Duncan Campbell — “ Why, at that little boy, 
that goes along with the lamb I speak of, and it was 
then he made me the appointment ” 

question — “ How does he do it ? Does he 
w 1 ite ” 

Duncan Campbell — “No, he writes sometimes, 
but oftener he speaks with liis fingeis, and mighty 
swift, no man can do it .so quiik, or wiite half so 
soon , he has a little hell in bis hand, like that which 
_iny mother makes me a sign to shake when she wants 
the servants, with that he tiikles my hi am most 
stiangelv, and gnes me an incredible delight m feel- 
ing in the inside of my head , he usually wakes me 
with it 111 the moimng, when he comes to make me 
an appointment I fancy ’tis what you call hearing, 
which makes me mighty desnous I could hear m your 
way , ’t is sweeter to the feeling, methinks, than any- 
thing IS to the taste, it is jiist as if my head was 
tickled to death, as mv nurse used to tickle my sides, 
but it IS a different ft>eling, for it makes things like 
little stiings tremble in my temples, and behind my 
ears Now I remember, I will tell you what ’t is like, 
that makes me believe it is like your hearing, and that 
strange thing, which vou that can speak call sound, or 
noise, because, when I was at church with my mother, 
who told me the bells could be heard ringing a mile 
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off, as I was kneeling on the bench, and leaning ov cr 
the top of the pew, and gnawing the boaid, c\civ 
time the man pulled the rope, I thought all my head 
beat, as if it would come to pieces , but yet it pleased 
me, methought, rather than pained me, and I w ould 
be always gnawing the board when the man pulled the 
rope, and I told my mothei the reason The feeling 
of that was something like the little bell, but only 
that made my head throb, as if it would break, and 
tljis tickles me, and makes, as it wcie, little stiings 
on the back of my eais dance and tiemble like any- 
thing, IS not that like your way of healing'^ If it 
be, it IS a sweet thing to hear , it is more pleasant 
than to see the finest colouis in the woild , it is soine- 
thing like being tukicd in the nosc with a feather till 
one sneezes , or like the feeling aftei one stnkes the 
leg when it has been numb, oi asleep, only with this 
diffeience, that those two wa\s give a pain and the 
other a pleasure 1 1 eniembei , too, w hen 1 had a gi eat 
cold, for about two months, I had a feeling something 
like it, but that was blunt, dull, confused, and tioiible- 
some Is not tins like what you lall lieaiing''” 

My question — “ It is the finest kind of hearing, 
my dear, it is what we call music But what soit 
of a boy is that that meets you ^ and what sort of 
a lamb ? ” 

Duncan Campbell — “Oh' though they are like 
other boys and lambs whicli you see, llicy are a thou 
sand times prettiei and finer. You never saw such a 
boy nor such a lamb in your lifetime ” 

My question — “ How big is be ^ As big as you 
are '* And what sort of a boy is he ^ " 
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Duncan Campbell— “ He is a little pretty boy, about 
as tall as my knee , his face is as white as snow, and so 
are his little hands ; his cheeks are as red as a chen-y, 
and so are his lips , and, when he breathes, it makes 
the air more perfumed than my mother’s sweet bags 
that she puts among the linen , he has got a crown 
of roses, cowslips, and other flowers, upon his head, 
such as the maids gather in May , his hair is like fine 
silver thieads, and shine like the beams of the sun , 
he wears a loose veil down to his feet, that is as blue 
as the sky in a cleai day, and embroidered with 
spangles that look like the brightest stars in the 
night , he cames a silver bell in one hand, and a book 
and pencil in the other , and he and the little lamb 
will dance and leap about me iii a ring as high as my 
head. The lamb has got a little silver collar, with 
nine little bells upon it , and every little piece of wool 
upon its back, that is as white as milk, is tied up all 
louiid it in puff's like a little miss’s hair, with ribbons 
of all colours , and round its head, too, are little roses 
and violets stuck very thick in the wool that grows 
upon its forehead, and behind and lietween its ears, 
in the shape of a diadem They first meet me danc- 
ing thus , and after they have danced some time, the 
little boy writes down wonderful things in his book, 
which I wiite down in mine, then they dance again, 
till he rings his bell, and then they are gone all of a 
sudden, I know not wheie , but I feel the tickling in 
the inside of my head, caused by the bell, less and 
less, till I don’t feel it at all , and then I go home, 
read over my lesson in my book, and when I have it 
by heart, I burn the written leaves, according as the 
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little boy bids me, or he would let me have no more. 
But I hear the little bell again , the little boy is 
angiy with me, he pulled me twice by the ear, and I 
would not displease him for anything ; so I must get 
up and go immediately to the joy and delight of my 
life ” 

I told him he might, if he would promise me to 
tell me further another time, he said he would if I 
would keep it seciet. I told him I would, and so we 
parted , though just befoie he went, he said he 
smelt some venison, and he was sure they would 
shortly have some for dinner , and nothing was so 
sure as that my man had my orders to bring a side 
of venison to me the next day to Mrs Campbell’s, 
for I had been hunting, and came thither from the 
death of a deer that morning, and intended, as 
usual, to make a stay there for two or three days. 

There are, I know, many men of seveie principles, 
and who are more stiict, grave, and foi mal in their 
manner of thinking than they are wise, who will be 
apt to judge of these relations as things merely 
fabulous and chimerical, and, not contented with 
being disbelievers themselves, will labour to insinuate 
into others this pernicious notion, that it is a sign of 
infirmity and weakness of the head to jneld them 
credit But though I could easily aigue these Sir 
Gravities down — though a sentence or two would 
do their business, put them beyond the power of 
replying, and strike them dumb — yet do I not think 
it worth my while , their gieatest and most wonted 
objection to these Eudemons and Kakodemons being, 
that it arises all from the work of fancy, in person.s 
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of a melancholic blood If we consider the nature 
of this child’s dialogue with me, will it not be more 
whimsically strange and miraculous to say that a 
child of nine years old had only a fancy of such 
things as these, of which it had nevei heard anybody 
give an account, and that it could, by the mere 
stiength of imagination, predict such things as 
really after came to pass, than it is (when it does so 
stiangcly predict things) to believe the child does it 
in the manner itself owns it does, which is by the 
inteivention of a good demon, or happy genius 
Departing, therefoic, from these singular wise men’s 
ofiinions, who will believe nothing excellent can 
happen to otlieis which it has not been their lot to 
enjoy a sliaie of, I shall take my faiewell hastily of 
them, without losing my own time oi theirs, in the 
words of the ingenious and learned Monsieur Le 
Clerc — “Accibos homines non moror, indignos 
quippe, c]ui ha'c studia tractent, aut quorum judicii 
ulla ratio habeatur.” 

I shall rathci see how these things have lain open 
to the eyes of, and been explained by the ancient 
sages, I will relate who among them w'ere happy in 
their genii, and who among the modems, whose 
examples may be authorities for oui belief, I will 
set down, as clearly as I can, what perception men 
have had of genii, or spirits, by the sense of seeing, 
what by the sense of hearing, what by the sense of 
feeling, touching, or tasting , and, in fine, what percep- 
tion others hav'e had of these genii by all the senses, 
what by dreams and what by magic, a thing rarely to 
be met with at once in any single man, and which 
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seems particular to the child, who was the subject 
of our last little historical account When I have 
brought examples, and the opinions of wise philos- 
ophers, and the evidence of undeniable witnesses, 
which one would think sufficient to evince persons 
of the commerce men have with spirits, if they were 
not past all sense of conviction, I shall, not so much 
to corroborate what I say as to shame some wise- 
acies, who would by their frail reason scan all 
things, and pretend to solve the mysteries ascribed 
to spirits as facts meiely natural, and who would 
banish fi om the thoughts of men all belief of spirits 
whatsoever, — I shall, I say, in ordei to put to shame 
these wiseacies, if they have any shame left, produce 
the opinions of the fathcis, as divines, show the 
doctrines of spirits in general to be consistent with 
Christianity, that they aie deliveied in the Seiipture 
and by Christian tradition, in which, if tliey will 
not acquiesce, I shall leave them to the labyiinth of 
their own wild opinions, which in the end will so 
perplex their judgments of things, that they will be 
never able to extricate themselves , arid these differ- 
ent heads will be the subject of the chaptei ensuing, 
and wall, or I am greatly mistaken, foim both an 
instinctive, edifying, and enteitaining discouise, foi 
a reader reallv and truly intelligent, and that has a 
good taste and relish for sublime things. 
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AN ARGUMENT PROVING THE PERCEPTION WHICH MEN 
HAVE, AND HAVE HAD, BY ALL THE SENSES, AS 
SEEING, HEARING, ETC., OF DEMONS, GENII, OR 
FAMILIAR SPIRITS. 

I T IS said in the ninth book of the Morals of 
Aristotle, it is better to come at the probable 
knowledge of some things above ns m the 
heavens, than to be capable of giving many 
demonstrations relating to things here below. This 
is no doubt an admirable proposition, and speaks 
the lofty aims of that sublime mind from whence it 
proceeded Among all the disquisitions in this kind, 
none seem to me more excellent than those which 
treat concerning the genii that attend upon men, 
and guide them in the actions of life A genius or 
demon of the good kind, is a sort of mediate being, 
between human and divine, which gives the mind of 
man a pleasant conjunction with the angelic and 
celestial faculties, and bungs down to earth a faint 
participation of the joys of heaven That theie 
have been such fortunate attendants upon wise men 
we have many rare instances ; they have been as- 
cnbed to Socrates, Aristotle, Plotinus, Porphyrius, 
Jamblicus, Chicus, Scaliger, and Cardan The most 
celebrated of all these ancients was Socratra; and 
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as for his having a genius, or demon, we have the 
testimonies of Plato, Xenophon, and Antisthenes, 
his contemporaries, confirmed by Laertius, Plutarch, 
Maximus, Tyrius, Dion, Chrj’sostomus, Cicero, Apu- 
leius, Ficinus, and others, many of the moderns, 
besides Tertullian, Origen, Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Austin, and others , and Socrates himself, in “ Plato’s 
Theage,” says, “ By some divine lot I have a certain 
demon, which has followed me from my childhood as 
an oracle,” and in the same place intimates that the 
way he gained his instruction was by hearing the 
demon’s voice Nothing is certainly so easy as for 
men to be able to contiadict things, though never so 
well attested w'lth such an air of truth, as to make 
the truth of the history doubted by others as well 
as themselves, where no demonstrative proof can 
be bi ought to convince them This has been the 
easy task of those w'ho object against the demon of 
Socrates, but when no demonstrative pi oof is to 
be had on either side, does not w'lsdom incline us 
to lead to the most probable ^ Let us then consider 
whether the evidences aie not moie credible, and 
witnesses of such a thing are not persons of more 
authoiity than these men are, who vouchsafe to give 
no reason but their own incredulity for maintaining 
the contrary, and whether those therefore, by the 
right rule of judging, ought not much sooner than 
these, to gam over oui assent to their assertions 
We will, however, laying aside the histones of 
those ancient times, the sense whereof, by various 
reachngs and interpretations being put upon the 
words, IS rendered obscure and almost unintelligible, 
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descend to more modern relations, the facts whereof 
shall be placed bevond doubt, by reason of the 
evidences we will bring to attest them, and shall 
consequently prove the perception men have of 
spints, or genii, by every sense. 

Section I. 

We will first begin as to the perception of spints 
by the sight 

Ml Glanvil, in his collections of relations for prov- 
ing appaiitions, spints, &c , tells us of an Iiishman 
that had like to have been earned away by spirits, 
and of the ghost of a man who had been seven years 
dead, that brought a medicine to his bedside 

The relation is thus 

A gentleman in Ireland, near to the Earl of 
Oiierv’s, sending his butler one afternoon to buy 
cards , as he passed a field, to his wonder, he espied 
a company of people sitting round a table, with a 
deal of good cheer liefoie them, in the midst of the 
field , and he going up tovvaids them they all arose 
and saluted him, and desiied him to sit down with 
them , but one of them whispered these words into 
his ear — “Do nothing this company invites you 
to” Hereupon he lefused to sit down at the table, 
and immediately table and all that belonged to it 
weie gone, and the company W'ere now dancing and 
playing upon musical instruments, and the butler 
being desiied to join himself with them, but he re- 
fusing this also, they all fall to work, and he not 
being to be prevailed with, to accompany them in 
working, any moi-e than in feasting or dancing, they 
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all disappeared, and the butlei is now alone , but 
instead of going forwaids, home he returns, as fast 
as he could drive, in a great consternation, and w as 
no sooner entered his mastei’s door but he fell down, 
and lay some time senseless , but coining again to 
himself, he related to his master what had passed 

The night following theie comes one of his com- 
pany to his bedside and tells him, that if he ofi’ered 
to stir out of doors the next day he would be earned 
away Hereupon he kept within , but towards the 
evening, having occasion to make watei, he adven- 
tuied to put one foot ovei the threshold, several 
standing b}, which he had no sooner done, but they 
espied a rope cast about his middle , and the pool 
man was hurried away with gieat swiftness, they 
following him as fast as they could, but could not 
overtake him At length they espied a horseman 
coming towards him, and made signs to him to stop 
the man whom he saw coming near him, and both 
ends of the lope, but noliody drawing, when they 
met, he laid hold of one end of the rope, and im- 
mediately had a smart blow given him ovei his aim 
with the othei end, but by this means the man was 
stopped, and the horseman brought him back with 
him 

The Earl of Oireiy, heanng of these strange pas- 
sages, sent to the master to desire him to send this 
man to his house, which he accoidingly did , and 
the morning following, or quickly aftei, he told the 
eail that his spectre had been with him again, and 
assured him that that day he should most certainly 
be caSrned away, and that no endeavours should avail 
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to the saving of him. Upon this he was kept in a 
large room, with a considerable number of persons 
to guard him, among whom was the famous strokei, 
Mr Greatnx, who was a neighbour There were, 
besides other persons of quality, two bishops in the 
house at the same time, who were consulted concern- 
ing the making use of a medicine the spectie, oi 
ghost prescribed, of which mention will be made 
anon, but they determined on the negative 

Till part of the afternoon was spent, all was quiet , 
but at length he was perceived to rise from the ground, 
whereupon Mr Greatnx, and another lusty man, 
clapt their arms over his shouiilers, one of them be- 
fore him, the other liehind him, and weighed him 
down with all their strength , but he was forcibly 
taken up fioni them, and they were too weak to keep 
their hold, and foi a consideiable tune he was earned 
into the ait, to and fro over then heads, several of the 
company still running under him to prevent his re- 
ceiving hurt, if he should fall , at length he fell, and 
w'as caught before he came to the ground, and he had 
by that means no hurt 

All being quiet till bed-time, iny lord ordeied two 
of his -servants to lie with him, and the next niorniiig 
he told his lordship that his spectre was again with 
him, and brought a wooden dish, with grey liquoi in 
it, and bid him drink it off At the first sight of the 
spectre, he said that he endeavoured to awake his bed- 
fellow's, but it told him that that endeavour should 
be in vain, and that he had no cause to fear him, he 
being his friend, and that he had at first given him 
the good advice in the field, which had he not fol- 
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X)wed, he had been before now perfectly in the power 
cf the company he saw theie ; he added, that he con- 
cluded it was impossible but that he should have 
been carried away the day before, there being so 
strong a combination against him , but now he could 
assure him, there would be moie attempts of that 
nature, but he being tioubled with two sorts of sad 
fits, he had brought that liquor to cure him of them, 
and bid him drink it. He peremptoi ily refusing, the 
spectre was angry, and upbraided him with great dis- 
ingenuity, but told him, how-ever, he had a kindness 
for him, and that if he would take plantain juice, he 
should be well of one sort of fits, but he should carry 
the other to his grave The pooi man having by 
this somewhat recovered himself, asked the spectre 
whether by the juice of plantain he meant that of 
the leaves or loots , it replied, the roots 

Then it asked him whether he did not know him. 
He answered. No It replied, I am such a one The 
man answered, he had been long dead “ I have been 
dead,” said the spectre, or ghost, “ seven yeai-s, and 
you know that I lived a loose life , and ever since 
I have been burned up and down in a restless con- 
dition with the company you saw, and shall be to the 
day of judgment” Then he pioceeded to tell him, 
that had he acknowledged God in his ways, he had 
not suffered such severe things by their means , and 
further said, “You never prayed to God that day, 
before you met with this company in the fields ” 
This relation was sent to Dr Henry More by Mr. 
E Fowler, who said Mr. Greatrix told it several 
persons. The Lord Orrery also owned the truth of 
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it ; and Mr Greatnx told it to Dr Henry More him- 
self, who paiticularly inquiied of Mr. Greatnx about 
the man's being carried up into the an, above men’s 
heads in the room, and lie did expressly affirm that 
he was an eye-witness thereof 

A vision whith happened to the ingenious and 
learned Dr Donne may not improperly be here ni- 
sei ted Mr Isaac Walton, writing the life of the 
said doctor, tells us, that the doctor and his wife 
weie living with Sir Robert Driir), who gave them 
a flee entertainment at his house in Diuiy Lane 
It happened that the I.ord IIa_)e was by King James 
sent 111 an embass\ to the Fiench king, Henry IV., 
whom Sii Robcit resolved to accompany, and engaged 
Dr Donne to go with them, whose wife was then with 
■child at Sii llobeit's house Two days after their 
airival at Pans, Dr Donne was left alone in that 
loom 111 whicli Sir Robert and he and some othei 
fi lends had dined together To this place Sir Robert 
letuined within h<ilf-an-hour, and as ho left so he 
found Di Donne, alone, but in such an ecstasy, and 
so altered in his kniks, as amazed Sii Robeit to be- 
hold him, insomuch that he earnestly desiied Dr 
Donne to declare what had befallen him in the shoit 
time of his absence, to which Di Donne was not able 
to make a present answei , but after a long and per- 
plexed pause, did at last say, “ I have seen a dreadful 
vision since I saw y ou , I have seen my dear w ife pass 
twice by me thiough this loom, with her hair hang- 
ing about hei shoulders, and a dead child in her arms , 
this I have seen sine e I saw you ” To which Sir Robert 
replied, “ Sure, sir, you have slept since I saw you, 
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and this is the result of some melancholy dieam, 
which I desire you to forget, for you are now awake ” 
To which Dr. Donne’s reply was, “ I cannot be suicr 
that I am now alive than that I have not slept siixe 
I saw you, and am as suie, at her second appealing, 
she stopped and looked at me in the face, and van- 
ished ” Rest and sleep had not alteied Di Donne’s 
opinion on the next day , foi he then affirmed this 
vision with a more delibciate and so confirmed a con- 
fidence, that he inclined Sir Robei-t to a faint belief 
that the vision was true, who immediately sent a ser- 
vant to Diuiy House, with athaige to hasten back 
and bung him woid whethei Mis Donne were alive, 
and if alive, wdiat condition she was in as to her 
health The twelfth day, the messcngei letuined 
with this account, that he found and left Mis 
Donne very sad and sick in lied, and that aftei a 
long and dangeious laboui, slie had been dcliveicd 
of a dead child , and upon cxaniinatioii, the abortion 
prov'ed to be the same d,iv, and about the veiy houi, 
that Dr Donne affiimed he saw hei pass by in his 
chamber Mr Walton adds this as a lelation which 
will beget some wonder, and well it may, for most 
of our world are at picsent possessed with an opinion 
that visions and miracles aie ceased , and though it 
IS most ceitain that two lutes being both strung and 
tuned to an equal pitch, and then one played upon, 
the other, that is not touched, being laid upon tlie 
table at a fit distance, will, like an echo to a tiumpet, 
warble a faint audible harmony, in answ'er to the same 
tune, yet many will not believe that there is any such 
thing as a sympathy with souls, &c. 
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Section II. 

I shall next relate some little histories, to show 
what perception men have had of spirits hy the sense 
of hearing , for, as Wiei-us says, spirits appear some- 
times invisibly, so that only a sound, voice, or noise 
IS perceived by men, viz , a stroke, knocking, whist- 
ling, sneezing, gioaning, lamenting, or clapping of 
the hands, to make men attent to inquiie or answer 

In Luther’s “ Colloquia Mensalia,” &c , set forth 
in Latin at Frankfort, anno 1557, it being a diffeient 
collection from that of Aurifaber, which is translated 
from High Dutch into English, we have the follow- 
ing relation — 

“ It happened in Prussia, that as a certain boy was 
born, theie piesently came to him a genius, or what 
you please to call it (for I leave it to men’s judg- 
ments), who had so faithful a caie of the infant, that 
there was no need either of mother or servant , and, 
as he grew up, he had a like caie of him He went 
to school with him, but so that he could never be 
seen, either by himself, or any others, in all his life 
Afterwards, he tiavelled into Italy , he accompanied 
him, and whensoever any evil was like to happen to 
him, either on the load oi in the inn, he was per- 
ceived to foretell it by some touch or stroke , he 
drew off his boots as a servant , if he turned his 
journey another way, he continued with him, having 
the same care of him in foietelling evil. At length 
he was made a canon, and as, on a time, he was 
sitting and feasting with his friends, in much jollity, 
a vehement stroke was sti uck on a sudden on the 
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table, so that they were all terrified Presently the 
canon said to his friends, ‘Be not afraid , some gieat 
evil hangs over my head ’ The next day he fell into 
a great fever, and the fit continued on him for three 
whole days, till he dietf miserably.” 

Captain Henry Bell, in his narrative prefixed to 
Luthei’s “Table,” printed in English, anno 1652, 
having acquainted us how the German copy printed 
of it had been discovered undei ground, where it had 
lain fifty-two years, that edition having been sup- 
pressed by an edict of the Emperor Rudolphus II., 
so that it was death to keep a copy thereof, and 
having told us that Caspanis Van Spar, a German 
gentleman, with whom he was familiarly acquainted 
while he negotiated affaire in Germany for King 
James I , was the person who discovered it, anno 
1626, and transmitted it to England to him, and 
earnestly desiied him to tianslate the said book into 
English, says, he accordingly set upon the translation 
of it many times, but was always hindered fiom pro- 
ceeding in it by some intervening business About 
SIX weeks after he had received the copy, being in 
bed with his wife one night, between twelve and one 
o’clock, .she being asleep, but himself aw'ake, there 
appeared to him an ancient man, standing at his 
bedside arrayed all in white, having a long and broad 
white beaid hanging down to his girdle, who, taking 
him by his right eai, said thus to him, “ Sirrah ' 
will you not take time to translate that book, which 
IS sent to you out of Giermnny I will shortly pro- 
vide for you both place and time to do it.” And 
then he vanished Hereupon, being much affnghted, 
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he fell into an extreme sweat, so that his wife, awak- 
ing and finding him all over wet, she asked him what 
he ailed ? He told her what he had seen and heard , 
but he never regarded visions oi dreams, and so the 
same fell out of his rnind But a fortnight after, 
being on a Sunday, at his lodgings in King Street, 
Westminster, at dinner with his wife, two messengers 
were sent from the whole council board, with a wai- 
rant to cairy him to the Gate-house, Westminster, 
there to be kept till further older from the lords of 
the council , upon which warrant he was kept there 
ten whole years, close prisoner, where he spent five 
years of it in translating the said book, having good 
cause to be mindful of the old man's saying, “ I will 
shortly provide for you both place and time to 
tianslate it.” 

Though the perception of spirits chiefly affects 
the hearing and seeing faculties, yet are not the 
other senses without some participation of these 
genial objects, whether good or evil, for, as St. 
Austin say.s, the evil work of the devil creeps 
through all the passages of the senses , he presents 
himself in figures, applies himself to colouis, adheies 
to sounds, introduces odours, infuses himself in 
savouis, and fills all the passages of intelligence , 
sometimes cruelly tormenting with grief and feai, 
sometimes spoitingly diverting man, or taunting 
with mocks And on the other hand, as the learned 
Walter Hilton, a great master of contemplative life, 
in his “ Scale of Perfection,” sets forth, that appear- 
ances or representations to the corporeal senses may 
be both good and evil. 
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But before I conclude upon this head, to give still 
more weight and authority to the perception we 
have had of these genu, both by the senses of hear- 
ing and seeing, I will relate two very icinaikable 
fragments of history of this kind, told us by per- 
sons who demand our credit, and done within the 
memory of our giandfathers and fathers 

The fiist IS concerning that Duke of Buckingham 
who was stabbed by Felton, August the 23rd, 1628 
Mr Lilly, the astrologer, in his book entitled 
“Monarchy and no Monaichy in England,” punted 
in quaito, 1651, having mentioned the Duke of 
Buckingham, writes as follows — “■ Suite I am upon 
the death of the Duke of Buckingham, I shall relate 
a tine stoiy of his iK'ing admonished often of the 
deatli he should die in this manner 

“ An aged gentleman, one Pai ker, as I now re- 
membei, having fomterlv belonged unto the duke, oi 
of gieat atcpiaintanc e with the duke's fatliei, and 
now retiii'd, had a demon appeared several tunes to 
him 111 the shape of Sir Geoigc Vilheis, the duke’s 
father This demon walked many times in Paikei’s 
bed-chambei, without any action or tenor, noise, 
hurt, cn speech, but, at last, one night biokc out 
in these words: ‘Mr Parkei, I know you loved me 
formeily, and my son George at this time yei_v well 
I would have jou go fiom me (you know me very 
well to be his father, old Sir George Vhlheis of 
Leicestei shire), and acquaint him with these and 
these particulars, &c . and that he aboye all refrain 
the counsel and company of such and such (whom 
he then nominated), or else he will come to destruc- 
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tion, and that suddenly.’ Parker, though a very 
discreet man, partly imagined himself in a dream 
all this time and being unwilling to proceed upon 
no better grounds, forbore addressing himself to the 
duke , for he conceived, if he should acquaint the 
duke with the words of his father, and the manner 
of his appearance to him (such apparitions being 
not usual), he should be laughed at, and thought to 
dote, in regard he was aged Some few nights 
passed without further trouble to the old man , but, 
not very many nights after, old Sir Geoige Villiers 
appeared again, walked quick and furiously in the 
room, seemed angry w'lth Parker, and at last said, 
‘ Mr Parker, I thought you had been iny ft lend so 
much, and loved niy son George so well, that you 
would have acquainted him with what I desired, but 
I know you have not done it , by all the friendship 
that evei was betwixt you and me, and the great 
respect you bear my son, I desire you to deliver what 
I formerly commanded you to my son ’ The old 
man, seeing himself thus solicited, promised the 
demon he would, but first aigued it thus, that the 
duke was not easy to be spoken withal, and that he 
would account him a vain man to come with such a 
mes.sage fi om the dead , noi did he conceive the 
duke would give any credit to him to which the 
demon thus answered ‘ If he will not believe you 
have this discourse from me, tell him of such a seciet 
(and named it) which he knows none in the woild 
ever knew but myself and him ’ Mi Parker being 
now well satisfied that he was not asleep, and that 
the apparition was not a vain delusion, took a fit 
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opportunity, and seiiously acquainted the duke with 
his father’s words, and the manner of his apparition. 
The duke laughed heartily'at the relation, which put 
old Parker to a stand, but at last he assumed courage, 
and told the duke that he acquainted his father’s 
ghost with what he found now to be true, viz , scorn 
and derision ‘ But, my lord,’ says he, ‘ your father 
bid me acquaint you by this token, and he said it 
was such as none in the world but youi two selves 
did yet know ’ Hcreat the duke was amazed and 
much astonished, but took no warning or notice 
thereof, keeping the same company still, advising 
with such counsellors, and performing such actions 
as his father by Parkei countermanded Shortly 
aftei, old Sir Geoige Villiers, in a very quiet but 
sorrowful posture, appeals again to Paiker, and said, 
‘Mr Paikei, I know you delivered iny .words to 
George my son , I thank you for so doing, but he 
slighted them, and now I only request this more at 
your hands, that once again you repair to my son, 
and tell him that if he will not amend and follow 
the counsel I have given him, this knife or daggei 
(and with that he pulled a knife oi dagger from un- 
der his gown) shall end him , and do you, Mi Parkei, 
set your house in order, for you shall die at such a 
time.’ Mr Paiker once more engaged, though very 
unwillingly, to acijuaint the duke with the last mes- 
sage, and so did , but the duke told him to trouble 
him no further with such messages and dreams, and 
told him he perceived he was now an old man and 
doted , and within a month after, meeting Mr Parker 
on Lambeth Bridge, said, ‘Now, Mr. Parker, what 
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say you of your dream who only returned, ‘ Sir, I 
wish it may never have success,’ &c ; but, within six 
weeks after, he was stabbed with a knife, according 
to his father’s admonition beforehand, and Mr. Par- 
ker died soon after he had seen the dieam or vision 
performed ” 

This relation is inserted also in the great Loid 
Clarendon’s History, and in Sir Richard Baker’s 
Chronicle I’he Loid Clarendon, in his history, vol 
1 1 1, having given some relations, says that, amongst 
others, there was one (meaning this of Paikei) which 
was ii[)on a bettei foundation of credit than usually 
such distouises are founded upon , and he tells us 
that Paiker was an officei in the king’s wardrobe in 
Windsor Castle, of a good reputation foi honesty and 
discretion, and then about the age of fifty )ears oi 
more This man had in his youth been bied in a 
school in the parish where Sir George Vilhers, the 
father of the duke, lived, and had been much chei- 
ished and obliged in that season of his age by the said 
Sir George, whom aftei wards he never saw About 
SIX months before the miserable end of the Duke of 
Buckingham the apparition was seen , after the third 
appeal ante he made a jouiney to London, wheie the 
court then was , he was very well known to Sii Ralph 
h’lceman, one of the masters of the requests, who had 
man led a lad_\ that w’as nearly allied to the duke, and 
was himself well received by him He informed the 
duke with the leputation and honesty of the man, 
and Sir Ralph P’reeman earned the man the next 
morning, by five of the clock, to Lambeth, according 
to the duke’s appointment, and there presented him 
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to the duke, who received him courteously at his 
landing, and walked in conference near an hour with 
him, and Sir Ralph’s and the duke’s servants at such 
a distance that they heard not a woid , but Sir Ralph 
always fixed his eyes on the duke, who sometimes 
spoke with great commotion and disorder , and the 
man told Sir Ralph in their return over the water, 
that when he mentioned those particulars that were 
to gain him credit, the duke’s colour changed, and he 
swore he could come to that knowledge only by the 
devil, for that those pai titulars weie known only 
to himself and to one person more, who he w'as 
sure would never speak of them So far the Lord 
Clarendon 

I will now subjoin an authentic relation which Mr. 
Beaumont tells us ai the end of his book of genu oi 
familial spirits, printed in the year 1705, he had just 
befoie received from the mouth ot the then Bishop 
of Gloucestei himself It is as follows, word for 
word — 

“ Sir Charles Lee, by his first lady, had only one 
daughter, of which she died in childbiith , and when 
she died, her sister, the Lady Everard, desiied to have 
the education of the child, and she was bj her very 
well educated till she was inairiageable, and a match 
was concluded tor her with Sir William I’eikins, but 
was then prevented in an extiaoidiriaiy manner Upon 
a Thursday night, she, thinking she saw a light in her 
chambei after she was m bed, knocked for hei maid, 
who presently came to her, and she asked why she left 
a candle burning in her chamber f The maid said 
she left none, and there was none but what she 
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brought with her at that time Then she said it was 
the fire, but that the maid told her was quite out, 
and said she believed it was only a dream , whereupon 
she said it might tie so, and composed herself again to 
sleep , but about two of the clock she was awakened 
again, and saw the apparition of a little woman be- 
tween her curtain and her pillow, who told her she 
was her mother, and that she was happy, and that by 
twelve of the clock that day she should be with her , 
whereupon she knocked again for her maid, tailed for 
her clothes, and when she was diessed, went into her 
closet, and came not out again till nine, and then 
brought out with her a letter sealed to her father , 
brought it to her aunt, the I^ady Everard , told her 
what had happened, and desiied that, as soon as she 
.was dead, it might be sent to him But the lady 
thought she was suddenly fallen mad, and thereupon 
sent presently away to Chelmsford for a physician 
and surgeon, who both came immediately, but the 
physician tould discern no indication of what the 
lady imagined, or of any indisposition of her bod^ , 
notwithstanding the lady would needs have her let 
blood, which was done accordingly , and when the 
young woman had patiently let them do what they 
would with her, she desired that the chaplain might 
be called to read prayers, and when praters were 
ended she took her guitai and psalm-book and sat 
down upon a chair without ai ms, and played and sung 
so melodiously and admirably, that her music-master, 
who was then there, admired at it , and near the 
stroke of twelve she rose and sat herself down in a 
great chair with arms, and presently fetching a strong 
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breathing or two, immediately expired, and was so 
suddenly cold as was much wondered at by the phy- 
sician and surgeon She died at Waltham, in Essex, 
three miles from Chelmsford, and the letter was sent 
to Sir Charles at his house in Wai wickshire , but he 
was so afflicted with the death of his daughter, that 
he came not till she was buried , but when he came, 
he caused her to be taken up, and to be buried by 
her mother at Edmonton, as she desired in her lettei ” 
This was about the year one thousand six hundred 
and sixty-two or sixt\ -three, and this relation the 
Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Gloucester had 
from Sir Charles Lee himself, and Mr Beaumont 
pnnted it in his book above-mentioned, from the 
bishop’s own mouth 

The relations which I have given above are not 
like the trifling accounts too often given of these 
things, and therefoie causing grave ones to be ridi- 
culed in common with them They are of that 
nature that, whoever attempts to iidicule them, 
will, instead of tinning them into jest, become the 
object of ridicule himself 

The flist story, which has in it such amazing cir- 
cumstances, and such uncommon and dieadful inci- 
dents concerning the butler in Ireland, is (as the 
reader sees) attested by no less a personage than an 
Earl of Orrery, two bishops, and many other noble- 
men and gentlemen, being present and eye-witnesses 
of what the eail said What greater testimony 
would the most incredulous have ^ They say such 
things are told for interest , what interest could an 
earl and many noblemen have in promoting such 
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an imposture ^ The incredulous say likewise, great 
and learned men delight sometimes in putting frauds 
upon the world, and after laugh at their credulity , 
would a number of noble laymen choose two prelates 
to carry on such a fraud ^ And would two pious 
bishops probably combine with several, and some 
servants there present, in spreading such a deceit ? 
It IS past believing, and it demands the strictest of 
moral faith that can be given, to the most unques- 
tioned history that the pen of man ever wrote. 

The second story is founded, first, upon the ex- 
perience of one of the most ingenious men of that 
age, Di Donne, and then upon the proof made by 
his friend, Sii Robert Drury, who could at first 
scarce believe it , and shall we doubt the credit of 
men whose company (for their credit be it spoken) a 
Biitish ambassador wa.s proud of gaining? 

The third stoiy is told by Luther himself, who 
began the great woik of the Reformation 

The fourth is told bv one that was a king's public 
mimstei, and told from his own trial of the inattei, 
wheie he could have no interest in the telling it 
The fifth is related by those gicat histoiians the 
Lord Clarendon and Sii Richard Bakei, as a truth 
relied upon by themselves, and fit to be credited by 
their readers 

The sixth and last was related to Mr. Beaumont 
by the Lord Bishop of Gloucester, who received the 
account from Sir Charles Lee himself, to whose 
granddaughter the mattei happened 

Men who will not believe such things as these, so 
well attested to us, and given us by such authorities, 
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because they did not see them themselves, nor any- 
thing of the like nature, ought not only to deny the 
demon of Socrates, but that theie was such a man as 
Socrates himself, they should not dispute the genii 
of Caesar, Cicero, Brutus, Mark Antony, but avow 
that there were never any such men existing upon 
earth, and overthiow all credible history whatsoever. 
Meanwhile all men, but those who run such lengths 
in their fantastical incredulity, will, from the facts 
above-mentioned, lest satisfied that theie are such 
things as evil and good genii, and that men have 
sometimes a commerce with them by all their senses, 
particularly those of seeing and heai ing, and will not 
therefore be staitled at the strange fragments of 
histones which I am going to relate of our young 
Duncan Campbell, and look upon some wondeifiil 
adveiituies which he pei formed by the intervention 
of his familiar demon or genius, as falsehoods, only 
because they are utuommon and siirpiising , more 
especially since they weic not done in a corner, but 
by an open way of piofcssion of a piedictor of things, 
in the face of the metropolis of London, where he 
settled young, as will appeal in the progress of his 
life. However, some people, notwithstanding all this, 
may allege tliat though a man may have a genius 
appear to him so as to convey into h;s mind, thiough 
his senses, the knowledge of things that aie to come 
to pass, yet this happens but on veiy eminent and 
extraordinary occasions The murder, foi example, 
of a prime minister, and the favourite of a monaich, 
in such a manner as it was performed on the great 
Buckingham by Felton, w’as a thing so uncommon 
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that it might perhaps deserve, by the permission of 
heaven, an uncommon prediction The others like- 
wise are instances eminent in their way, particularly 
that of the Lady Everard’s niece , for that young 
lady being then marriageable, and a treaty for that 
end being on foot with Sir William Peikins, the 
divine Providence foreseeing that such a state might 
call away her thoughts, hitherto bent on Him and 
spiritual affairs, and fix them on the trifles of this 
world, might peihaps permit hei to be called by a 
holy mother to a state of happiness she before her 
enjoyed, lest her daughter’s mind should change, and 
she go into the ways of a sinner But if these super- 
eminent, these scarce and rare examples, may be ad- 
mitted of man’s holding a conversation with the 
spiritualised beings of another world, it will, how- 
ever, be far below the dignity of human reasons, 
methinks, to make such large concessions to people 
who pietend to converse that wonderful way, as to 
allow them the credit of being able to do it upon 
every slight occasion, and every indiff'eient occur- 
rence of human life. 

I cannot help acknowledging that a man of wisdom 
may, at first thought, make such an objection , but 
leflection will presently letiact it, and the same good 
sense that taught him to make an objection so well 
upon the fiist thought, will teach him, upon second 
thoughts, to acquiesce in the answei 

Infants may have, no doubt, the benefit of such an 
attending genius, as well as people more advanced in 
yeais ; as may be seen in one of the instances, which 
IS a very famous one, relating to the boy born in 
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Prussia, who was attended by one constantly from 
the time of his birth to his death. Besides, it is a 
mistake in the understanding to imagine that death, 
which IS the determination and end of life, is of nioie 
consequence to be known than the manner of regulat- 
ing that life , for in reality, according to the right 
way of coiisidei ing, death, or the detei mination of a 
man’s life, derives its impoitance from the steps 
which he took in the due regulation of it , and 
therefore every the least step proper to be taken for 
the due regulation of life, is of more consequence to 
be known than th^ death of a person, though this at 
first sight carries the face of significance, and the 
other nothing bettei than the look of a tiifle Mar- 
riage, for example, is a step in life of the utmost 
importance, whether we consider that estate with 
regard to this or the next world Death is but the 
finishing of one person, but maiTiage may be the in- 
troducing of many into the world with happiness . 
it IS therefore a thing of more importance to be 
known beforehand, and consequently moie woithy 
of the communication of a genius to the man with 
whom he coiiveised. Possidonius tells us that a cer- 
tain Rhodian dying, nominated six of his eijuals, 
and said who should die fiist, who next, and so on, 
and the event answered the prediction , w'h\ then 
(though some people are apt to make a jest of it) may 
not a man, by the intervention of his good genius, 
tell a woman that is to have six husbands who she 
shall have first, who next, and so on, and the event 
answer the prediction ^ If men of learning may ac- 
quire such knowledge as to attain to extraordinary 
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things by their ordinary faculties, why may not 
ordinary things be taught others in this extraoi- 
dinary way ? For will anybody say that it is easier 
for a man to accommodate himself to the knowledge 
of a demon oi genius than foi a demon or genius to 
accommodate himself to the knowledge of a man ? 
Certain it is, indeed, that if this good genius (that 
induces a man with apiophetic kind of science) be 
anything resembling a good angel, the pi unary end 
of his being permitted to direct mankind, must con- 
sist in things relating more to their welfare hereafter ; 
yet I know not why they may not sometimes inspire 
oi openly direct them in human knowledge and in 
things relating to human life, so they are of a good 
tendency, more especially siiue a good inspiiation 
may be a counterbalance to the bad knowledge 
which some have been inspired with by evil spiiits 
I would not be thought to go too fai in a point of 
this nature, and have therefore (though perhaps I 
could say much inoie if I followed entirely my own 
private opinion, and would venture to introduce it 
here, in older to communicate it toothers, and make 
it a public one) said no moie on this head than 
what divines generally teaih. 

But the most unexceptionable mistress that teaches 
these things to be in Nature is experience If we 
had very many people gifted this way, the extraor- 
dinarv thing would have become ordinary, and there- 
foie I cannot help wondeimg that it should be so 
ordinary a thing for wise men themselves to wonder 
too much at things because they are extraordinary, 
and suspect them as frauds because theyai-e uncommon. 
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There has scarce been any period of time in which 
some person of this prophetic class has not existed, 
and has not been consulted by the gieatest of men, 
and their predictions found at the long iiin to come 
true Ignorant men always rise to their belief of 
them by expeiience, and the most learned men submit 
their great opinions to expeiience, but ^our men of 
middling talents, who make up then want of reason 
with bustling obstinacy and noisy contradiction, 
have been and still continue to be their own op- 
poscrs, and without discoveiing the reason foi what 
they sav, they content themselves with having the 
laugh on their sides, and baiely affiiming without 
proving that it is a kind of ideal luggle, and intel- 
lectual legeidemain, by which these modem predictors 
impose things upon the e\c and reason, as the corpo- 
real eye is imposed upon by sleight of hand , but it 
IS a strange thing that men of such quick reason 
cannot give us a sample of the fiauds Thus I re- 
member to have read, I c annot tell where, a story of 
some courtieis, who, when a gieat artist of legei do- 
main was to act before the king, pretended to be so 
quick-sighted, that nothing he did should escape 
their discoverv, weic left by his nimble fingers in 
the daik, and forced at last, with blushes, to own 
they had no bettei eves than otliei people In a 
word, if people will be led by susjncions and remote 
possibilities of fiaud and contiivance of such men, 
all historical truth shall be ended, when it consists 
not with a man’s private humour oi piejiidice to 
admit it Now, therefore, to prove by experience 
and undeniable testimonies, that these kind of genu 
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will submit to little offices in order to bring men to 
greater good, I will give the leader three or four 
curious pas.sages that will set the reasonable reader 
at ease and prepare him for reading tlie passages of 
Mr. Campbell’s life with pleasure, and as a fine 
history of woiideiful facts, that though they seem 
to surpass belief yet ought to have his credit 

What in nature can be more trivial than for a 
spirit to employ himself in knocking on a morning 
at the wainscot by the bed’s bead of a man who got 
drunk over night, according to the way that such 
things are ordinarily explained ? And yet I shall 
give you such a relation of this, that not even the 
most devout and precise Presbytenan will offer to 
call in question, for Mr Baxter, in his historical 
discourse of apparitions, writes thus — 

“There is now in London an understanding, sober, 
pious man, oft one of my heaiers, who has an elder 
brother, a gentleman of considerable rank, who, hav- 
ing formerly seemed pious, of late years docs often 
fall into the sin of diunkenness He often lodges 
long together heie in his brothers house , and when- 
soever he IS drunk and has slept himself sober, some- 
thing knocks at his bed’s head, as if one knocked on 
a wainscot , when they lemove his bed it follows him , 
besides othei loud noises, on other parts wheie he 
IS, that all the house hears, they ha\e often watched 
him, and kept his hands lest he should do it himself 
His brother has often told it me, and brought his 
wife, a discreet woman, to attest it , who avers, 
moieover, that ns she watched him, she has seen his 
shoes under the bed taken up, and nothing visible to 
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touch them. They brought the man himself to me, 
and when we a.sked him how he daie sin again after 
such a warning, he had no excuse , but being persons 
of quality, for some special reason of worldly interest 
I must not name him. 

“Two things are remarkable in this instance,” says 
Mr. Baxter, “fiist, what a powerful thing tempta- 
tion and fleshly toncupisceiu e is, and what an hard- 
ened heart sin brings men to, if one lose fiom the 
dead to warn such sinners, it would not of itself 
persuade them ” 

“ Secondly,” says Mr Baxtei , “ it poses me to 
think what kind of spint this is, that has such a 
care of this man’s soul, which makes me hope he will 
retoser. Do good spiiits dwell so near us, or are 
they sent on such messages? or is it his guardian 
angel ? or is it the soul of some dead friend that 
suffers, and yet retaining love to him, as Dives to his 
brethren, would have him saved ? God yet keeps 
such things from us in the daik ” 

So far we have the authoiity of tlie renowned and 
famous Mr. Baxter, who makes this knocking of the 
spirit at the bed’s head (though what we commonly 
call frivolous) an important eiiand 

Another relation of this kind was sent to Mi John 
Beaumont (whom I myself peisonally know), and 
which he has inserted in his account of genii, or 
familiar spiiits, in a letter by an ingenious and 
learned clergyman of Wiltshire, who had given him 
the relation likewise before by word of mouth. It 
is as follows — 

“ Near eighty years since, in the pansh of Wilcot 
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(which is by the Devizes), in the vicar’s house, there 
was heard for a considerable time the sound of a bell 
constantly tolling eveiy night, the occasion was this. 
A debauched peison wlio lived in the parish came 
one night vciy late and demanded the keys of the 
church of the vicai, that he might iing a peal, 
whuh the vicai refused to let him have, alleging the 
imseasonableiiess of the time, and that he should, by 
granting his desiies, give a distiii bailee to Sir Geoige 
Wroughtoii and his family, whose house adjoined to 
the churchyard Itpon this refusal the fellow went 
away in a rage, thieateiiiiig to be levenged of the 
vicar, and going some time after to the Devizes, met 
with one Cantle oi Cantlow, a peisoii noted in those 
days for a wizard, and he tells him how the vieai 
had served him, and hogs his help to be even with 
him The reply Cantlow made bini was this ‘ Does 
he not love ringing'’ He shall have enough of it’ 
And from that tune a bell began to toll in his house, 
and continued so to do till Cantlow's death, who 
confessed at Fisheiton Gaol in Saium (where he was 
confined by King James duiing his life), that he 
caused that sound, and that it should be heard in 
that place duimg life The thing was so notorious 
that poisons came fiom all paits to hear it, and 
King James sent a gentleman from London on pur- 
pose to give him satisfaction conterniiig the truth of 
therepoit” Mi Beaumont had likewise this story, 
as he tells, from the mouth of Sir George Wrough- 
ton’s own son, with this remarkable circumstance, 
that if any in the house put their heads out of the 
window they could not hear the sound, but heard 
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it immediately again as soon as they stood in the 
room 

The reader here sees that good and had genii 
excicise themselves upon veu little functions, knock- 
ing at heds’-heads and inigiiig of bells For pioof 
of this we have the testimonies of two divines, of a 
man of cjualit) and piobitv, and the same satisfac- 
tion that a leal nod king had, who sent to inquire 
into the inattci , and after tins there can be, I think, 
no loom foi douht 

But to tally the point still ncaier home, inasmuch 
as I know some will leave no stone unturned to make 
the extraordinary actions which the person whose 
life I vviite has peifoimed appear impostures, and 
iiiasmuch as for this end the) may say that though 
mail) people may have been gifted in this extraor- 
dinar) mannci, yet not so as to make a profession of 
it, and theiefoie fioin thence they take then susjn- 
cions, I shall in this place*, to leniovc every nicest 
seiuple they can have touching this affaii, give the 
reader one instance of this kind likewise befoie I 
proceed with mv histoiv 

^J'heie lived not many years since a very aged 
gentlewoman, in London, in Watei I,anc, b) Fleet 
Sheet, whose name was Pight, who was endowed with 
a prophetic spii it And the ingenious Mr Bc'au- 
moiit, whom I peisoiially know, and who had a 
familiar genius himself, gives the woild this account 
ofhei. “She was very well known,” says he, “to 
many persons of my acquaintance now living in Lon- 
don. Among otheis, a gentleman, whose candoui I 
can no way suspect, has told me that he often rc- 
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sorted to her, as to an oracle ; and that as soon as he 
came into her presence, she would usually tell him 
that she knew what he was coming for, for that she 
had seen his spirit for sometime before And with- 
out his saying anything to her, she would commonly 
tell him what the business was which he came to con- 
sult her about, and what the event of it would be, 
which he always found to fall out as she said , and 
many other persons now living can testify the like 
experience of her as to themselves ” 

Before I conclude this chapter, I am willing to give 
the public one further little history of the like kind 
with the foiegoing ones, with this only difference, that 
if it be valued accoiding to the worth the world has 
always attributed to the very ingenious person whom 
it conceins, it will be far the most famous of them 
all, and theiefoie fittest to fini'-h this chapter, and to 
crown this part of the work, in which we are showing 
that persons have had a peueption of genii or spirits, 
not visible at the same time to others 

The famous Torquatus Tasso, piince of the Italian 
poets, and scarce inferior to the immortal Virgil him- 
self, and who seems to en)oy the intermingled gifts of 
the most accurate judgment of this Latin poet, and 
the more fertile and copious invention and fancy 
of the Greek one, Homer, strongly asserted his own 
experience in this kind His life was written and pub- 
lished in French, anno 1692, by D C. D. D. V., who, 
in his preface, tells us, that in what he writ, he has 
followed chiefly the history given us in Italian by 
John Baptista Manso, a Neapolitan gentleman, who 
had been a very intimate friend to Tasso. In his life, 
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among other things, he acquaints us that Tasso was 
naturally of that melancholic temperament which has 
alwa^fs made the greatest men, and that this tempera- 
ment being aggravated by many hardships he had un- 
dergone, it made him sometimes beside himself, and 
that those melancholy vapouis being despatched, he 
came again to himself, like those that return from 
fits of the falling sickness, his spirit being as fiee as 
before. That near his latter end he retiied from the 
city of Naples to his friend Manso, at Bisatcia, a small 
town in the kingdom of Naples, where Manso had a 
considerable estate, and passed an autumn there in the 
diversions of the season 

And heie the French author gives us an account 
of Tasso’s sensible perception of agenius as follows — 
As after these amusements he usually rctiied to his 
chamber to enteitain himself theie with his friend 
Manso, the lattei had the oppoitunity to inquire into 
one of the most singular effects of Tasso’s melancholy 
(of this heroic melancholy, as I may call it), which 
laised and brightened his spirit, so fai itwasfiom 
depiessing or rendering it obscure, and which among 
the ancients would have reasonably caused them to 
have asciibed a familiar demon to him, as to Socrates 
'I’hey were often in a warm debate concerning this 
spint, w'lth which Tasso pretended to have so free a 
communication “I am too much your fiiend,” said 
Manso to him one day, “ not to let you know what 
the world thinks of you concerning this thing, and 
what I think of it myself. Is it possible that, being 
enlightened as you are, you should be fallen into so 
great a weakness as to think you have a familiar 
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spirit ? and will you give your enemies that advantege 
to be able to prove, by your own acknowledgments 
what they have already published to the world ? You 
know they say you did not publish your ‘ Dialogue of 
the Messenger’ as a fiction , but you would have men 
believe that the spirit which you make to speak there 
was a real and true spirit , hence men have drawn 
this injuiious consequence, that your studies have eni- 
bi oiled your imagination, so that thcie is made in it 
a confused mixture of the fictions of the poets, the 
inventions of the philosophei s, and the doctrine of 
lehgioii ” 

“I am not ignorant,” answeied Tasso, “of all that 
IS spread abroad in the world on tlie account of my 
‘Dialogue’ I have taken caie divers times to dis- 
abuse my fi lends, both by letter and woid of mouth 
I prevented even the malignity of my enemies, as you 
know, at the time I published my ‘Dialogue’ Men 
could not be ignorant that I composed it for the 
voung Piince of Mantua, to whom I would explain, 
aftei an agreeable manner, the principal mysteiies 
of the Platonic philosophy It was at Mantua itself, 
aftei my second flight fioin Ferrara, that I formed 
the idea of it, and I coiniiiitted it to papei a little 
aftei Illy unfoitunate return I addressed it to this 
piince, and all men might have read in the epistle 
dedicatory the protestation I there make that this 
‘ Dialogue ’ being written accoiding to the doctrine 
of the Platonics, which is not always conformable to 
revealed tiuths, men must not confound what I ex- 
pose there as a philosopher with what I believe as a 
Christian. This distinction is by so much the moie 
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reasonable, that at that time nothing extraordinary 
had happened to me, and I spake not of any appari- 
tion This can be attested by all those with whom 
I lodged, or whom I frequented in this voyage, and 
therefore there is no reason foi confounding the fiction 
of my ‘Dialogue’ with what has happened to me 
since” — “I am persuaded of all you say to me,” 
leplied Manso, “but tiuly I cannot be of what you 
believe at present coneeining yourself Will you 
imagine that you aie in commerce with a spirit ^ 
And I ask you of what order is that spiiit-* Shall 
we place him in the number of the lebels, whom 
their pride piecipitated into the abyss'' or of the 
intelligences, who continued firm in faith and sub- 
mission to their Creatoi ? For theie is no mean to 
take in the true religion, and we must not fall into 
the extiavagances of the gnomes and sylphs of the 
Cabal ists 

“ Now, the spirit in question cannot be a demon. 
You own that, instead of inspiiingyou with anything 
contiaiy to piety and religion, he often fortifies in you 
the maxims of Christianity , he stiengthens youi faith 
by profound reason mgs, and lias the same lespect with 
you foi sacred names and things Neither can you 
say that it is an angel, for though yon have always 
led a regular life, and far fiom all dissoluteness, 
though foi some years past you have applied your- 
self, after a particular manner, to the duties of a true 
Christian, you will agiee with me that these sorts of 
favours are not common, that a man must have at- 
tained to a high degree of sanctity, and not be fai from 
the pureness of celestial spints, to merit a familiar 
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converse and bear a harmony with them. Believe 
me, there is nothing in all these discourses which 
you imagine \ou have with this spirit. You know 
better than any man those symptoms which the black 
humours wherewith you are toimented causes in you. 
Your vapours are the source of your visions, and your- 
self would not judge otherwise of another person to 
whom a like thing should happen, and you will come 
to this 111 your own respect also, if you will make a 
mature reflection, and apply yourself to blot out, by 
an effort of leason, these imaginations which the 
violence of your evil effect causes in you ” — “ You 
may have leason,” replied Tasso, “to think so of the 
things that pass in me , but as to myself, who have 
a sensible perception of them, I am foiced to reason 
after another tnannci If it were true that the spirit 
did not show himself to me but in the violent assault 
of my vapours, if he offered to my imagination but 
wandering and confused species, without connection 
or due sequel , if he used to me frivolous reasonings 
which ended in nothing, or if, having begun some 
solid reasoning, he broke it off on a sudden and left 
me in darkness, I should believe with you that all 
things that pass are but mere dreams and phantoms , 
but it is quite otherwise thi.s spiiit is a spirit of 
truth and reason, and of a truth so distinct, of a 
leason so sublime, that he raises me often to knowl- 
edges that are above all my reasonings, though they 
appear to me no less clear , that he teaches me things 
which, in my most profound meditations, never came 
into my spirit, and which I never heard of any man, 
nor read in any book. This spirit, therefore, is some- 
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what of real , of whatsoever order he be I hear and 
see him, nevertheless for its being impossible for me 
to comprehend and define him.” Manso did not yield 
to these facts which Tasso would have passed foi 
proofs. He pressed him with new questions, which 
were not without answers “Since you will not be- 
lieve me on my word,” said Tasso to him another day, 
after having well disputed, “I must convince you by 
your own eyes that these things are not pure imagi- 
nations.” And the next day, conversing together 
in the same chamber, Manso perceived that on 
a sudden he fixed his eyes towards the window, 
and that he .stood as it weie immovable, he called 
to him and jogged him many times, but instead 
of answering him — “ See there the spint,” says 
Tasso at last, “ that has been pleased to come and 
visit me, and to entertain himself with me , look on 
him, and you will acknowledge the truth of ‘what I 
say ” 

Manso, somewhat surpnsed, cast his eyes towards 
the place he showed him, and perceived nothing but 
the rays of the sun passing through the glass, nor did 
he see anything in all the chamber, though he cast 
his eyes round it with curiosity, and he desired him 
to show him the spirit, which he looked foi in vain, 
while he heard Tasso speak with much vehemency 
He declares in a letter which he wrote concerning 
this to the Admiral of Naples, that he really heard 
no other voice but Tasso’s own , but they were some- 
times questions made by him to the pretended spint, 
sometimes answers that he made to the pretended 
questions of the spirit, and which were couched in 
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buch admirable terms, so efficacious concerning sub- 
jects so elevated and so extraordinary, that he was 
ravished witli admiration, and dared not to interrupt 
him He hearkened therefore attentively, and being 
quite beside himself at this mysterious conversation, 
which ended at last by a recess of the spirit, as he 
found by the last words of Tasso , after which Tasso, 
tuining himself to him, “ Well,” said he, “are your 
doubts at last dissipated''” — “On the contraiy,” 
answered Manso, “I am more embroiled than evei. 
I have truly heard wondeiful things, but you have 
not showed me what you promised me ” — “ You 
have seen and heard,” resumed Tasso, “ perhaps moie 

than ” He stopped here, and Manso, who 

could not recover himself of his sui prise, and had 
his head filled with the ideas of this extraordinary 
entertainment, found himself not in a condition to 
press Kim faither Meanwhile he engaged himself 
not to speak a woid to any man of these things he 
had heard, with a design to make them public, though 
he should have liberty granted him They had 
many other conversations concerning this matter, 
after which Manso owned he was brought to that 
pass that he knew not what to think or say, only 
that if it were a weakness in his friend to believe 
tiiese visions, he much feaied it would prove con- 
tagious to him, and that he should become at last 
as credulous as himself 

Dr Beaumont, who is still living, and with whom 
I have had formerly some acquaintance myself, has 
set down among the others this relation at large 
concerning Tasso, and gives this reason for it . — 
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“ Because,” says the doctoi, “I think it (ontams a 
sufficient answer to what many learned fi lends have 
said to myself on the like occasion.” 

Perhaps it may not be ungiateful to the reader if 
I subjoin here the short eulogium written on Tasso 
by the famous Thuanus, which is as follows — 

“ Torquatus Tasso died about the forty-fifth year 
of his age, a man of a wonderful and prodigious wit, 
who was seized with an incurable fuiy in his youth, 
when he lived at the comt of Ferrara, and neverthe- 
less, in lucid intervals, he wrote many things both in 
verse and prose with so much judgment, elegance, 
and extreme correctness of style, that he tui ned at 
length that pity which many men had conceived for 
him, into an amazement, while by that fury which 
in others makes their minds outrageous, or dulls 
them after it was over, his understanding became as 
it were more purified, more ready in inventing things, 
more acute in aptly disposing tliem after they were 
invented, and more copious in adorning them with 
choice woids and weight of sentences , and that 
which a man of the soundest sense would scarce 
excogitate at his leisure, with the greatest labour 
and care imaginable, he, after a violent agitation 
of the mind set beside itself, naturally pei formed 
with a wondeiful felicity, so that he did not seem 
struck with an alienation of mind, but with a divine 
fuiy He that knows not these things, which all 
men know that have been in Italy, and concerning 
which himself sometimes complains, though modestly, 
in his writings, let him read his divine works, and he 
must necessarily conclude either that I speak of an- 
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other man than Tasso, or that these things were 
written by another man than Tasso.” 

After having given my i-eaders so many memorable 
accounts concerning the peiception men have had in 
all ages, and still continue to have, of genii or fa- 
miliar spints, by all the senses, as seeing, heanng, 
&c., which accounts have been attested by men of 
the greatest leatmng and quality, if any of them 
still remain dissatisfied I am contented, and desire 
them for their punishment to lay down the book 
before they airive at the moie pleasant parts of it, 
which are yet to come, and not to read one tittle 
faither. These unbelieving gentlemen shall then be 
at liberty, according as their different spiiits dictate, 
to ridicule me m the same manner as many more 
learned and greatei men than I have been satirised 
before my time by persons of a like infidel temper, 
who would fain pass incredulity upon the woild as 
wisdom , and they may, with all the freedom in 
nature, bestow upon me those merry appellations 
which I very well know such extraordinaiy free- 
thinkei-s imagine to belong of nght to any author 
that either believes himself, or would possess the 
world with an opinion and belief that theie is such a 
thing as the holding commerce and conversation, in 
this habitable world, with genu and familiar spirits 
I shall only first tell them all I have to say to ter- 
minate the dispute between them and me 

Those who, to give themselves the air and appear- 
ance of men of solid wisdom and gravity, load other 
men, who believe in spints, with the titles of being 
men of folly, levity, or melancholy, are desired to 
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learn, that the same foll 3 r (as they are pleased to 
term it) of opinion is to be found in the greatest 
men of learning that ever existed in tlie universe 
Let them, in order to be convinced of this, read 
Apuleius’s book, “De Deo Socrat. , ” .Censonnus’s 
book, “ De Die Nat c 3 , Porphynus, in his book 
“ De Abstinentia Agrippa, in his treatise “ De 
Occult. Phil.,” 1 3, c. 22, and also c 21 , Natalis 
Comes in his “ Myth ,” 1 4, c 3 , Maraviglia, in 
his “ Pseudomantia,” Disseitation 9 and 11, and 
Animadveisioii 10, Plato, in his “ Timaeus ” and 
“Cratylus,” Animianus Marrelhnus’s “History,” 
book 21, Hieionimus Cardanus, in his book “De 
Vita Propria,” c 47 , the gieat Kucher, in his 
“(Edipus jEgvptiacus,” vol 3, p 474, Pausanias, 
in “Chao Poster ,” that immortal oiator, Cicero, 
lib 1, “ De Divmatione ,” hb 2, “De Natiira 
Deorum , ” the “ Histoire Prodigieuse,” written by 
Pere Arnault , and a book entitled “ Lux e Tene- 
bns,” which is a collection ol modern visions and 
prophecies in Germany, by several persons, trans- 
lated into Latin by Jo Amos. Comenius, printed at 
Amsterdam, 1655 And if they will be at the pains 
of having due recouise to these quotations, they will 
find, that all these men, whose leaining is unques- 
tionable, and most of whom have been in fixm and 
undisputed possession of fame for many centuries, 
have all unanimously agreed in this opinion (how 
foolish soever they may think it), that there evei was 
and ever would be a communication held between 
some select men and genu or familiar spirits I must 
therefore desire their pardon if I rejoice to see them 
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remain wise by themselves, and that I continue to 
be esteemed by them a fool among so much good 
company. 

Others, out of a mere contempt of religion, or 
cowardly, for fear of being thought pusillanimous 
by men, turn bravoes to Heaven, and laugh at every 
notion of spirits as imbibed from the nurse or im- 
posed upon us by priests, and may top these lines 
upon us with an elegant and a convincing magisterial 
sneer, though the divine Socrates was of oui opinion, 
and even expeiienced it to be true, having a genius 
himself. 

The priests but finish what the nurse began 
And thus the child imposes on the man 

These bring into my mind a saying of Sir Roger 
I’Estrange on Seneca, which I must apply to Socrates 
I join in opinion with a Chiistian heathen, while 
they lemain heathen Christians 

The thud sort, out of a pretended veneration to 
religion and divinity, may call me superstitious and 
chimerical To them I answ'ei, I will continue 
chiinental and superstitious with St Austin, who 
gives the same opinion in his “Civitate Dei” with 
Ludovicus Vives , let them be solider and more re- 
ligious divines than St Austin in disowning it. 
Thus I bid these austere critics heai tily farewell , but 
let my better-natured readers go on and find a new 
example of this conveisation, being held with the 
genii by our Duncan Campbell. 
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A NAHRAXrVE OF MR CAMPBUx’s COMING TO LONDON 
AND TAKING UPON HIM THE PROFESSION OF A PRE- 
DICTOR , TOGKIHER WITH AN ACCOUNT OF MANY 
STRANGE THINGS THAT CAME TO PASS JUST AS HE 
FORETOLD. 

T O proceed on regulaily with the life of 
young Duncan Campbell, I must let the 
readei know that he continued thus con- 
veising with his little genius, as is set 
forth above in the dialogue he had with me, and pre- 
dicting many things of the like natuie, as I have de- 
scTibed, till the year 1694, when he was just fourteen 
years of age, and then he left Scotland 

But before I come to speak of the manner of his 
departure from thence, his half-native country, inas- 
much as his fathei was of that country, and he had 
his education thcie (what education he could have, 
being deaf and dumb) , 1 must let the readei know 
that in the yeai 1692, rny vei y good ftiend Mrs Camp- 
bell, his mothei-in-law, died, and left him thereat 
Edinburgh, an orphan of twelve yeais of age He 
was, I may venture to say, the most beautiful boy of 
that age I ever knew , and the sensible leader, who 
considers a child of good birth, with the misfortunes 
of being deaf and dumb, left fathei less and niother- 
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less in the wide world, at twelve yeais old, without 
any competency for his maintenance and support, 
without any relations, in a manner, that knew him 
or assisted him, all the little fortune his fathei held 
having been lost in the civil commotions in Scot- 
land, as I have related above, need not hear me de- 
scribe the compassion I and many more had for him, 
because such a reader must certainly feel in his own 
bosom the same lively acts of pity and commisera- 
tion, at the hearing of such a mishap, as I had at the 
seeing it, or at least as I have now revived afresh 
within me at the relating it 

However, it came so to pass, that a person of the 
name of Campbell, and who was a distant relation of 
the boy, though he himself was but in indifferent cir- 
cumstances, was resolved to see him provided for one 
way or another, in a mannei somewhat suitable to his 
condition, and till that time to take the best care of 
him himself that he was able. 

Seveial ladies of quality, who had known his per- 
fections. coveted to make the boy one of their domes- 
tics, as a page, or a playfellow to then children , for 
though he could not speak, he had such a vivacity 
in all his actions, such a spnghtliness of behaviour, 
and such a merriment accompanying all his gestures, 
that he afforded moie entertainment than the pret- 
tiest and wittiest little prattlei’s at those years aie 
wont to do Mr. Campbell had certainly accepted 
of some of these fortunate offers for his little cousin, 
which were many of them likely to prove very advan- 
tageous, if it had not been put in his head by some 
friends, particularly myself, that if he had a mind 
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to dispose of the boj in that manner, the best way 
he could take would be to present him to the late 
Earl of Aigyll, who for his name’s sake, and his 
father’s sake, as well as the qualifications and endow- 
ments of the boy, would more natuially (according 
to all piobability) take a greater pleasure and de- 
light in him, and consequently piovide better for 
him, and with a more lasting care, than any other 
person of quality that had a sudden liking to him, 
which might change, and took him as a stranger out 
of a bare curiosity Mr Campbell was by these rea- 
sons overiuled in the disposal of his little dumb pro- 
phetical cousin, as he called him, and resolved that 
an offer should be made of him to the present illus- 
trious Duke of Argyll’s most noble father. But it so 
unfortunately happened, that the eail making very 
much a longer stay at London than was expected, 
Mr Campbell, the untie, sent our young Duncan 
Campbell, his nephew, handsomely accoutred, and 
with a handsome sum of money in his pocket, by sea, 
with Captain Meek, of Kirkcaldy, to London, with 
letters of recommendation to the earl’s favour, and 
just a few days before young Duncan arrived in Lon- 
don the earl was set out on his jouiiiey to his seat in 
Scotland. 

I had now left him for near three years, not hav- 
ing seen him since about a year aftei his mother’s 
death , and then coming to London, I had, by mere 
accident, an appointment to meet some Scotch gen- 
tlemen at the Buffalo, in Charing Cross. There 
happened at that time to be a great concourse of 
Scotch nobility there at an entertainment, and one 
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of the ladies and gentlemen passing by and seeing 
one of my fiiends, desired him to come in, and told 
him both he and his companions should be very 
welcome to partake of the diversion. The lady told 
him they had got a lovely youth, a Scotch miracle, 
among them, that would give us exquisite delight, 
and write down to us all the occurrences of our 
future lives, and tell us our names upon our first 
appearance. The moment I heard of it, Duncan 
Campbell came into my head , but as it is a thing 
not laie to be met with in Scotland for second- 
sighted persons to tell such things, and as the Earl 
of Argyll W'as in the north, I thought little Duncan 
had been under his protection and with him, and 
did not dream of meeting with him there, and ac- 
cordingly told my fiiend, before I went in, that 
I believed I knew a lad in Scotland would exceed 
this in foresight, let him be as dexterous in his ait 
as he would. 

As soon as I entered the room I was surprised to 
find myself encompassed and sui rounded by a circle 
of the most beautiful females that ever my eyes be- 
held In the centre of this angelic tube was seated 
a heavenly ^outh, with the most winning comeliness 
of aspect that ever pleased the sight of any beholdei 
of either sex, his face was divinely fan, and tinged 
only with such a sprightly blush, as a painter would 
use to colour the pictuie of health with, and the 
complexion was varnished over by a blooming, like 
that of flourishing fruit, which had not yet felt the 
first nippings of an unkind and an uncivil air , with 
this beauty was joined such a smiling draught of all 
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the features, as is the result of pleasantry and good 
humour His eyes were laige, full of lustre, majestic, 
well-set, and the soul shone so in them, as told the 
spectators plainly how great was the inward vn-acity 
of his genius The haii of his head was thick, and 
reclined far below his shoulders, it was of a tine 
silver coloui, and hung down in ringlets like the 
curling tendrils of a copious vine He was by the 
women enteitained, accoiding to the ilaim which so 
many peifections, joining in a youth just ripeninginto 
manhood, might la^ to the benevolent dispositions 
of the tender sex One was holding the basin of 
water, another washing a hand, a thud, with a towel, 
drying his face, which another fair had gieedily 
snatched the pleasure of washing befoic, while a 
fouith was disposing into older his silver hails with 
an ivory comb, in a hand as white, and which a 
monarch might have been jiroud to have had so 
employed in adjusting the crow'n upon his head , 
a fifth was setting into order his cravat , a sixth stole 
a kiss, and blushed at the innocent pleasure, and 
mistook her own thoughts as if she kissed the angel 
and not the man , and they all rathei seemed to udoie 
than to love him, as if they had taken him not for 
a person that enjoyed the fietjuent gift of the 
second-sight, hut as if he had been some little 
prophet peculiaily inspired, and while they all thus 
admired and wondered, they all consulted him as an 
oiacle The surpiise of seeing a young man so 
happy amidst the general concuriing favouis of the 
fair, made me foi awhile lost in a kind of delightful 
ama^senient, and the consideration of what bliss he 
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was possessed, made me scarce believe my own eyes 
when they told me it was Duncan Campbell, who I had 
left an unhappy orphan at Edinburgh. But so it was, 
though he was much altered in stature, being now 
shot up pretty fast in his growth since I had seen 
him, and having gained a kind of a fixed comport- 
ment, such as we may daily observe in thase who 
Eire taking leave of their minority and stepping into 
a stage of maturer life. 

The first remarkable thing I knew him do in 
London, being in this splendid company, where there 
were so many undoubted witnesses of quality too 
that had ocular proof of his predictions at that 
public tavern I choose to record it here in the 
first place according to its due ordei\ It was in the 
year 1698. 

Among this angelical class of beauties were Dr. 
W[e]lw[oo]d’s lady and daughter. Upon eaith there 
was not suie a more beautiful creatuie than the 
daughter was , she was the leading light of all the 
sparkling tnbe , and Otway’s character suits her 
exactly, for she was among ten thousand eminently 
fair One would imagine prosperous and lucky 
fortune was wTitten upon her face, and that nothing 
unhappy could be read in so fair a book ; and it 
was, therefore, the unanimous consent of all, that, 
by way of good omen to the rest, his predictions 
should begin to be opened luckily that day, and that 
therefore he should first of all be consulted about 
her. 

Accordingly the mother, to be satisfied of his 
talent before she proceeded to any other questions, 
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asked him in writing if he knew the joung ladj, her 
name, and who she was. After a little ruminating 
and pondering upon the matter, and taking an exact 
view of the beauty, he wrote down her name, told 
Mrs W[e]lw[oo]d she was her daughter, and that 
her fathei was a doctor Convinced, by his so read- 
ily telling the name and quality of persons he had 
never seen in his lifetime, that fame had not given a 
false character of his capacity, she pioceeded in her 
questions as to hei future fortune He gazed afresh 
at her very eagerly for some time, and his coun- 
tenance during that time of viewing her seemed to be 
ruffled with abundance of disturbance and pciplexity. 
We all imagined that the youth was a little touched 
at the heart himself with what he saw, and that 
instead of telling hers, he had met in her bright 
eyes, w ith his ow n destiny, the destiny of being for 
ever made a slave and a captive to so many power- 
ful and almost irresistible charms 

At length, after having a long debate within him- 
self, which we thought proceeded from the strugglings 
of love and passion, he, fetching a great sigh, which 
still convinced us more, took the pen and wrote to 
Mrs W[e]lw[oo]d, that he begged to be excused, 
and that his pen might lemain as dumb and silent 
as his tongue on that affair By this answer we 
concluded, one and all, that our former conjectures 
were true, and we joined in pressing him tlie more 
earnestly to deliver his real and sincere opinion con- 
cerning the accidents upon which the future fortunes 
of her life were to turn and depend. He showed 
many mighty reluctances in the doing it ; and I 
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have often since considered him in the same anguish 
as the late great Dr RadclifFe, who was endeavour- 
ing by study to save a certain fair one, whom he 
loved with a vehemence of temper, and who was (as 
his reason told him) got far away beyond the reach 
of the art of physic to recover At last, he wrote in 
plain terms that his backwardness and unwillingness 
to tell it arose from his wishes that her fortune 
would be better than his certain foreknowledge of it 
told him it would be, and begged that we would rest 
satisfied with that general answer, since it was in so 
particulai a case where he himself was a well-wisher, 
in vain, to the lady about whom he was consulted. 
The young lady hetself thinking that, if she knew 
any disasters that weie to befall her, she might, by 
knowing the nature of them beforehand and the tune 
when they weie likely to happen, be able, by timely 
prudence and forecast, to avert those evils, with 
many beseechings urged him to leveal the fatal secret. 
After many struggles to avoid it, and as many in- 
stances made to him both by mother and daughter 
foi the discoveiy of his prescience on that point, he 
complied with veiy great difficulty, and, blotting the 
paper with tears that tiickled fast from his eyes, he 
gave her the lamentable scioll containing the words 
that follow, VIZ — “I wish it had not fallen to m\ 
lot to tell this ladv, whom everybody that but once 
looks at her must admire, though they must not 
have leave to love, that she is not much longer to 
be possessor of that lovely face, which gains her such 
a number of adoiers The small-pox will too soon 
turn a lavisher, and rifle all those sweets and charms 
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that might be able to vanquish a king and to subdue 
a conqueror of mighty battles. Her reign is doomed, 
alas * to be as short as it is now great and universal 
I believe she has internal beauties of the mind not 
the least inferior to those external excellenres of the 
body, and she might perhaps, by the power of her 
mind alone, be absolute queen of the affections of 
men, if the small-pox threatened not too surely to 
be her further enemy, and, not contented to destroy 
the face, was not perversely bent to destioy the 
whole woman But I want words to expiess my 
sorrow. I would not tell it if jou did not extort the 
baneful secret from my bosom This fair creature, 
whose beauty would make one wish her immortal, 
will, by the cruel means of the small-pox, give us too 
sudden a proof of hei mortality But neither the 
mother noi herself ought too much to repine at 
this, seeing it appears to be the decree of Piovidence, 
which is always to be interpreted as meant for our 
good, and seeing it may be the means of translating 
her the soonei only to her kindred angels, wdiose 
beauty she so much resembles here on earth, and to 
be among the lowest class of whom is bettei than 
being the greatest beauty of the woild hete below, 
and wearing an imperial crown While I comfoit 
you I cannot help the forc’e of natuie, which makes 
me grieve myself, and I only give you, because you 
compel me to it, so particular and so exact an answer 
to so particulai and so exacting a question ” 

The mother, who took the paper, was prudent 
enough to conceal from the daughtci what he said, 
but nature would force its way, and bubbled from 
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her eyes , and the daughter perceiving that, pressed 
hal'd to see it, and wept at the consideration that 
hard fate (though she knew not particularly what 
way) was to befall her Never surely was anything 
so beautiful in tears, and I obtained of the mother 
to see the writing. At last, in general terms, to free 
her from suspense of mind, it was told her that some 
trouble should happen to her that would dimmish 
her beauty. She had courage enough to hear that 
misfortune with disdain, and crying, “ If that be all, 
I am armed, I don’t place much pride in that, which 
I know age must shortly after destroy, if trouble did 
not do it before , ” and she dried up her tears, and 
(if what Mr Bruyere says be true, viz , that the last 
thing a celebrated woman thinks of when she dies is 
the loss of her beauty) she showed an admirable pat- 
tern of female philosophy in bearing such a cruel 
prediction with such unspeakable magnanimity as 
exceeded even the patience of stem stoicism, con- 
sidering she was a woman, to whom beauty is moi-e 
dear than life 

If any evil that is impending over people’s heads 
could be evaded by foreknowledge, or eluded by art, 
she had the fairest opportunity of having this predic- 
tion annulled (which would have been more to the 
satisfaction of the predictor than knowing it verified) 
than ever any woman liad Her mother was specif- 
ically told that the fatal distemper should be the 
small-pox. Her father was, and is still, a very emi- 
nent physician , tuid distempers of that kind especially 
are much more easily prevented by care than cured 
by art, and by art more easily set aside when there is a 
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timely warning given to a physician to prepare the 
body against the danger of the poison, than when the 
distemper has once caught hold of a body at una- 
wares, when it IS unpurged of any gross humours 
that may accompany it. But neither the foreknowl- 
edge and caution of the mother, nor the skill and 
wisdom of the great physician her father, were suffi- 
cient to ward off the approaching harm that was 
written in the books of fate Not many suns had 
hnished their yearly courses before she was forced to 
submit to the inevitable stroke of death, after the 
infectious and malicious malady had first ravaged 
her beauty, rioted in all her sweets, and made an 
odious deformed spectacle of the charmer of mankind 
The death of the daughter woiked hard upon the 
mother’s bowels, and dragged her speedily after her 
with a broken heart to the grave. 

This lady, whose foitune so great "and so dis- 
tinguished an assembly had chosen to hear as a 
happy forerunner and lucky omen of all their own, 
which were to be asked afterwards in their turns, 
proving, so contrary to their expectations, already 
unfortunate in the piediction, and having been in 
tears about the matter, disheartened all the rest of 
the beauties fiom consulting him further that day. 
The person who kept the tavern, by name Mrs Irwin, 
alleged that as some people were veiy fortunate and 
others unfortunate upon the same day, so one lady 
might be before told a mishap one minute, and 
another lady all the prosperity in natuie the very 
next minute following, and therefore that what the 
unfortunate lady had heaid was not to be taken as 
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ominous, or as what could malignantly influence 
the day, neither ought it to be the least hindrance 
to any who had the curiosity of being let into the 
secrets of time beforehand. However, whether the 
ladies weie convinced or no, if she prevailed over 
their belief in that point she could not prevail over 
their humour, which (though they might not believe 
the former prediction ominous to themselves) was 
naturally awed for fear of the liLe, peradventure, for 
a time , and so it was agreed, nemtne contradicente, 
as a witty lady wrote it down, that no more petitions 
should for that day be presented by any of that 
company to his dumb, yet oiaculai, majesty. Mrs. 
Irwin, however, would have hei way , said she did 
not presume to such honour as to call herself of that 
company, and that therefore she might consult him 
vnthout breaking through the votes of the assembly. 
Many endeavouied to dissuade hei, but os she was 
passionately fond of knowing future events, and had 
a mighty itch to be very inquisitive with the oracle, 
about what might happen, not only to heiself but 
her posterity , it was agreed that he sliould have the 
liberty of satisfying her cuiiosity, since she presumed 
her fortune was sure to be so good, and was so for- 
ward and eager for the knowledge of it. But, alas, 
such IS too often the fantastical impulse of nature 
unluckily depraved, that it carnes often into wishes 
of knowing what when known we would be glad to 
unknow again, and then our memory will not let us 
be untaught. 

Mrs Irwin was at that time in a pretty commodious 
way of business, everything in plenty round about her, 
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and lived more like a person of distinction, that kept 
such a cellar of wine, open house, and a free table, 
than like one who kept a tavern. She brought in 
hei three pretty childi-en, that were then almost 
babies, the youngest having not long been out of the 
nurse’s arms, or trusted to the use of its own legs. 
These children she loved as a mother should love 
child] eii, they were the delight of her eyes all day, 
and the dream of her imagination all night. All the 
passions of her soul were confined to them , she was 
never pleased but w hen they were so, and always angry 
if they weie crossed , her whole pnde was centred in 
them, and they were clothed and were attended more 
like the infants of a prmc-ess than of a vintner's relicL 
'Fhe fortune of these was what she had neai at heart, 
and of which she was so eager of being apprised. 
Her impatience was proportionate to the love she 
had for them, and which made her wish to foreknow 
all the happiness that was like to attend them. She 
sat cheei fully down, presented one to him, and smiling, 
wrote the cjuestion in general terms, viz , “Is this boy 
to be happy or unhappy P ” A melancholy look once 
more spread itself all over the face bf the predictor, 
when he read the two inquisitive words, and he seemed 
mightily to regret being asked a question to which he 
was, by his talent of foreseeing, compelled to give so 
unw-elcome an answer. The colour of the poor woman 
flushed and vanished alternately, and very quick, and 
she looked not quite like the picture of despair, but 
a disconsolate woman, with little hopes on one hand, 
and great doubts and dismal fears on the other. She 
confessed she read great evil in the troubles of his 
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face, thanked him foi his good nature, told him that 
thej all knew, that though he could foretell, he could 
not alter the acts and decretals of fate, and therefore 
desired him to tell her the worst, for that the mis- 
fortunes, were they never so great, would be less 
dreadful to her than remaining in the state of fear 
and suspension. He at last wi ote down to her that 
great and unexpected and even unavoidable accidents 
would involve the whole family in new calamities, 
that the son she asked him about would ^have the 
bitterest task of hai’dship to go through w ithal, while 
he lived, and that to finish all more unhappily, he 
would be basely and maliciously brought to an un- 
timely end, by some mortal enemy or other ; but that 
she should not trouble herself so much on that head, 
she would never see it, for it would happen some 
years after she was departed from the world. This 
melancholy account closed up the book of predictions 
for that day, and put a sad stop to all the projected 
mirth and cunosity Now I must tell the reader 
how and when the event answered the prediction, 
and in a few words, it was thus : poor Mrs. Irwin, by 
strange accidents, decayed in the world, and dying 
poor, her sons were forced to be put apprentices to 
small trades ; and the son whom the above-mentioned 
prediction concerned wew, for stealing one cheese from 
a man in the Haymarket, severely prosecuted at the 
Old Bailey, and on Wednesday, the twenty-third of 
December, 1713, hanged at Tyburn, with several 
other criminals. 

The two foiegoing passages are of so tragical a 
nature that it is time I should relieve the minds of 
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my readers with some histories of ladies who con- 
sulted him with more success and advantage, to whom 
his predictions were very entertaining, when they came 
to pass in their favour, the relation whereof will con- 
sequently be agreeable to all readers who have within 
them a mixture of happy curiosity and good-nature. 

Two ladies, who were the most remarkable beauties 
m London, and the most courted, turned at the same 
time their thoughts to matrimony, and being satiated, 
I may say weaned, with the pleasure of having con- 
tinually after them a great number and variety of 
adorere, resolved each, about tbe same time, to make 
a choice of their several men, to whom they thought 
they could give most happiness, and from whom they 
might recene most. Their names (for they are both 
persons of distinction) shall be Chnstallina and Ur- 
bana. Chn.stallina was a vii^n, and Uibana a young 
widow Chnstallina engrossed the eyes, the hearts, 
and the sighs of the whole court, and wherever she 
appeared put any court lady Out of her place that 
had one before in the heart of any youth, and was 
the celebrated toast among the beau monde. Ur- 
bana's beauty made as temble a havoc in the city ; 
all the citizens' daughters that had many admirers, 
and were in fair hopes of having husbands when they 
pleased themselves, as soon as Urbana had lost her 
old husband, found that they every day lost their 
lovers, and it was a great fear among the pretti- 
est maids that they should remain maids still, as 
long as Urbana remained a widow. She was the 
monopoliser of city aflection, and made many girls 
that had large stocks of suitors banknipts in the 
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trade of courtship, and broke some of their hearts 
when her charms broke off their amoui-s Well, 
but the day w as near at hand when both the belles 
of the court and the city damsels were to be freed 
from the ravages which these two tyrants, trium- 
phant in beauty, and insolent in charms, made among 
the harvest of love. Each had seen her proper man, 
to whom the enjoyment of her person was to be 
dedicated for life. But it being an affair of so last- 
ing importance, each had a mind to I'le let into the 
knowledge of the consequences of such a choice, as 
far as possible, befoie they stepped into tlie irrevo- 
cable state of matrimony. Both of them happened to 
take it into their heads that the best waj to be en- 
tirely satisfied in their cui losity was to have recourse 
tothegi’eat predictoi of future occuriences, Mr Dun- 
can Campbell, whose fame was at that time spread 
pretty laigely about the town Chnstallina and 
Urbana were not acquainted with each other, only 
by the report which fame had made of beauty. They 
came to Mr. CampbeH’s on the same day, and both 
with the same resolution of keeping themselves con- 
cealed, and under masks, that none of the company 
of consulters who happened to be there might know 
who they were. It happened that on that very day, 
just when they came, Mr. Campbell's rooms were 
more than ordinanly crowded with curious clients of 
the fair sex, .so that he was obliged to desire these 
two ladies, who expressed so much precaiution against 
and fear of having their persons discovered, to be 
contented with only one room between them, and 
with much ado they complied with the request, and 
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condescended to sit together incog Distant com* 
pliments of gesture passed between them, the dress 
and comportment of each making them appear to be 
persons of figure and breeding, and after three or 
four modish curtsies, down they sat, without so much 
as once opening their lips, or intending so to do. 
Tlie silence between them was very formal and pro- 
found for near half-an-hour, and nothing was heard 
but the snapping of fans, which they both did very 
tiinably, and with great harmony, and played, as it 
weie, in coticei t. 

At last one of the <ivil well-bred mutes happen- 
ing to sneeze, the other veiv gracefully bowed, and 
befoic she was well awni-e out popped the words, 
“ Bless you, madam " The fair sneezer returned the 
bow with an “I thank you, madam. ” They found 
they did not know one anothei's voices, and they 
began to talk ser\ mend) together, with pretty great 
confidence, and they takings mutual liking from con- 
versation, so much familiarity grew thereupon in- 
.stantly between them, that they began not only to 
unmask, but to unbosom themselves to one another, 
and confess alternately all their secrets. Christallina 
owned who she was, and told Uibana the beau and 
courtier that had her heait Urbana as frankly de- 
clared that she was a widow, that she would not be- 
come the lady’s nval, that she had pitched upon a 
second husband, an alderman of the city. Just by 
that time they had had their chat out, and wished 
one another the pleasure of a successfiil prediction, 
it came to Cristallina's turn to visit the dumb gentle- 
man, and receive from his pen oracular answers to 
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all the questions she had to propose. Well, he ac- 
cordingly satisfied her in every point she asked him 
about ; but while she was about this, one of Mr. 
Campbell’s family going with Urbana to divert her 
a little, the widow railed at the virgin as a fool, to 
imagine that she should ever make a conquest of the 
brightest spark about the court, and then let fly 
some random bolts of malice to wound her reputa- 
tion for chastity. Now it became the widow’s turn 
to go and consult, and the same pereon of Mr. Camp- 
bell’s family in the meantime entertained Christallina. 
The maid was not behindhand with the widow ; .she 
railed against the widow, represented her as sometimes 
a .coquette, sometimes a lady of pleasure, sometimes 
a Jilt, and lifted up her hands in wonder and amaze- 
ment that Urbana should imagine so rich a man as 
an alderman such-a-one should fall to her lot Thus 
Urbana swore and protested that Christallina could 
never arrive at the honour of being the wife to the 
courtly Secretarius, let Mr. Campbell flatter her as 
he would ; and Christallina vowed that Campbell 
must be a downiight wizard if he foretold that such 
a one as Urbana would get Alderman StiflPrump for 
a husband, provided a thing so improbable should 
come to pass. 

However, it seems Duncan had told them their 
own names and the names of their suitors, and told 
them further, how soon they were both to be mar- 
ried, and that, too, directly to their hearts’ content, 
as they said rejoicingly to themselves, and made 
their mutual gi'atulations. 

They went away each satisfled that she should 
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have her own lover, but Christalhna laughed at Mr. 
Campbell for assigning the alderman to Urbapa, and 
Urbana laughed at him for promising the courtier 
to the arms of Chnstallina. 

This is a pretty good figure of the tempers of two 
reigning toasts with regard to one another. 

First, their cunosity made them, from resolving to 
be concealed, discover one another wilfully, from utter 
strangers grow as familiar as old friends in a moment, 
swear one another to secrecy, and exchange the sen- 
timents of their hearts together, and from being 
friends become envious of each other’s enjoying a 
similitude of happiness , the compliments made on 
either side face to face were, upon the turning of the 
back, turned into reflections, detraction, and ndi- 
cule , each was a self-lover and admirer of her own 
beauty and merit, and a despiser of the other’s. 

However, Duncan Campbell proved at last to be 
in the right. Urbapa was wrong in her opinion of 
Chnstalliiia’s want of power over Secretanus, and 
Chnstallina was as much out in her opinion that 
Urbana would miss in her aim of obtaining Stiff- 
rump; for tliey both proved in the light of what 
they thought with regard to their own dear single 
persons, and were made happy acc-ording to their 
expectations, just at the time foretold by Mr. 
Campbell. 

Christallina’s ill wishes did not hinder Urbana 
from being mistress of Alderman Stif&ump’s person 
and stock, nor did Urbana’s hinder Chnstallina from 
showing herself a shining bnde at the ring in Sec- 
retarius's gilded chariot, drawn by six prancers of 
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the proud Belgian kind, with her half-dozen of liveries, 
with favours in their hats, waiting her return at the 
gate of Hyde Park. Both loved andf both envied, but 
both allowed of Mr. Campbell’s foreknowledge. 

Having told you two very sorrowful passages, and 
one tolerably successful and entertaining, I shall now 
relate to you another of my own knowledge, that is 
mixed up with the grievous and the pleasant, and 
chequered, as it were, with the shade and the sun- 
shine of fortune. 

Though there are vicissitudes in every stage of 
life under the sun, and not one ever ran continually 
on with the same senes of pros plenty, yet those con- 
ditions which aie the most liable to the signal alter- 
ations of fortune, are the conditions of merchants, 
for professed gamesters I reckon in a manner as men 
of no condition of life at all, but what comes under 
the statute of vagabonds. 

It was, indeed, as the leader would guess, a worthy 
and a wealthy merchant, who was to run through 
these different circumstances of being He came and 
visited our Mi Campbell in the year 1707 , he found 
him amidst a ciowd of consulters, and being very 
eager and solicitous to know his own fortune just at 
that cntical juncture of time, he bilged of him (if 
possible) to adjourn his other clients to the day fol- 
lowing, and sacrifice that one wholly to his use, 
which, as it was probably more important than all 
the others together, so he wrote down that he would 
render the time spent about it more advantageous 
to Mr. Campbell, and by way of previous encourage- 
ment, threw him down ten guineas as a retaining fee. 
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Mr. Campbell, who held money m very little 
esteem, and valued it so much too little that he has 
often had my reprehensions on that head, paused a 
little, and after looking earnestly in the gentleman’s 
face, and reading there, as I suppose, in that little 
space of time in general, according to the power of 
the second-sight, that what concerned him was highly 
momentous, wrote him this answer, that he would 
comply with his lequest, adjourn his other clients 
to the day following, and set apart all the rem- 
nant of that, till night, for inspecting the future 
occurrences of which he had a mind to be made a 
master 

There is certainly a very keen appetite in curiosity 
It cannot stay for satisfaction , it is pressing for its 
necessary repast, and is without all patience Hunger 
and thirst are not appetites moie vehement and 
more hard and difficult to be repressed than that of 
cunosity , nothing but the present now is able to 
allay it A more expressive picture of this I never 
beheld than in the faces of some, and the murmurs 
and complaints of others in that little inquisitive 
company, when the unwelcome note was given about 
signifying an adjournment for only twenty-four 
hours. 

The colour of a young woman there came and 
went a hundred tunes (if possible) in the space of 
two minutes ; she blushed like a red rose this moment, 
and in the switch of an eyelash she was all over as 
pale as a white one. Tlie suitor, whose name her 
heart had gone pit-a-pat for the space of an hour to 
be informed of from the pen of a seer, was now de- 
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ferred a whole day longer , she was once or twice 
within an ace of swooning away, but he comfoited 
her in particular by telling hei’ (though he said it 
only by way of jest) that the day following would be 
a more lucky day to consult about husbands than 
the present that she came on. The answer was a 
kind of cordial to her hopes, and brought her a little 
better to herself 

Two others, I remember, sisters and old maids, 
that it seems were misers, women ordinarily dressed, 
and in blue aprons, and yet by relation worth no less 
than two thousand pounds each, were in a peck of 
troubles about his going and leaving them unsatis- 
fied. They came* upon an inquiry after goods that 
were stolen, and they complained that by next morn- 
ing at that time, the thief might be got far enough 
off, and creep into so remote a corner, that he would 
put it beyond the power of the devil, and the art of 
conjuration, to find him out, and bring him back 
again. The disturbance and anxiety that was to be 
seen in their countenances was just like that which 
IS to be beheld in the face of a great losing game- 
ster, when his all, his la.st great stake, lies upon the 
table, and is just sweeping off by another winning 
hand into his own hat. 

The next was a widow, who bounced because, as 
she pretended, he would not tell her what was best 
to do with her sons, and what profession it would he 
most happy for them to be put to ; but in reality 
all the cause of the widow’s fuming and fretting was, 
not that she wanted to provide for her sons, but for 
herself ; she wanted a second husband, and was not 
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half so solicitous about being put in a way of edu- 
cating those children she had already, as of knowing 
when she should be in a likelihood of getting more 
This was certainly in her thoughts, or else she would 
never have flounced about in her weeds, iram one 
end of the room to the other, and all the while of 
her passion smile by fits upon the merchant, and 
leer upon a young pretty Irish fellow that was 
there. The young Irishman made use of a little eye- 
language , she grew appeased, went away in quite 
a good humour, scuttled too airily downstairs for a 
woman in her clothes, and the reason was certainly 
that she knew the matter before, which we took 
notice of presently after, the Inshman went pre- 
cipitately after her downstairs without taking his 
leave. • 

But neither were the two misers for their gold, 
the virgin for a first husband, nor the widow for a 
second, half so eager, as another married woman 
there, was for the death of her spouse. She had put 
the question in so expecting a manner for a lucky 
answer, and with so much keen desire appearing 
plainly in her looks, that no big-belhed woman was 
ever more eager for devouring fruit , no young hasty 
bndegroom, just married to a beauty, more impa- 
tient for night and enjoyment, than she was to know 
(what she thought a more happy moment), the mo- 
ment of her husband's last agonising gasp. As her 
expectation was the greatest, so was her disappoint- 
ment too, and consequently her disorder, upon his 
gtnng and leaving her unreseflved. She was ftrantic, 
ragin|^ and implacable ; die was in such a fury at the 
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delay of putting off her answer to the day following, 
that in her fury she acted as if she would have given 
herself an answer, which of the two should die first, by 
choking herself upon the spot, with the indignation 
that swelled in her stomach and rose into her throat 
on that occasion. It may look like a romance to say 
it, but indeed they were forced to cut her lace, and 
then she threw out of the room with great passion , 
but yet had so much of the enraged wife left (beyond 
the enraged woman) as to return instantly upstairs, 
and signify very calmly, she would be certain to be 
there next day, and beseeched earnestly that she 
might not meet with a second disappointment. 

All this hurry and bustle created a stay a little 
too tedious for the merchant, who began to be impa- 
tient himself, especially when word was brought up 
that a fresh company was come in but Mr. Camp- 
bell was denied to them , and to put a stop to 
any more interruptions, the merchant and the dumb 
gentleman agreed to slip into a coach, drive to a 
tavern in the city , and settle matters of futurity ovei 
a bottle of French claret 

The first thing done at the tavern was Mr Camp- 
bell’s saluting him upon a piece of paper by his name, 
and drinking hi.s health The next paper held a 
discourse of condolence for a disaster that was passed 
long since, namely, a great and considerable loss that 
happened to his family in the dreadful conflagration 
of the city of London. In the third little dialogue 
which they had together, he told the merchant that 
losses and advantages were general topics, which a 
.person, unskilled in that art, might venture to assign 
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to any man of his profession, it being next to impos- 
sible that persons who traffic should not sometimes 
gain and sometimes lose. — “ But,” said Mr. Camp- 
bell, “ I will sketch out particularly and specify to 
you some future misfortunes, with which you will 
unavoidably meet , ’t is in your stars, it is in destiny, 
that you should have some tnals, and therefore, 
when you aie forewarned, take a prudent care to be 
forearmed with patience, and by longanimity, and 
meekly and resignedly endunng your lot, render it 
more easy, since iinpatience can’t avert it, and will 
only render it more burthensome and heavy.” He 
gave these words to the merchant, who pressed for 
his opinion that moment “ By your leave,” resum- 
ing the pen, said the dumb gentleman m wnting, 
“ we will have this bottle out first and tap a fresh 
one, that you may be warmed w'lth courage enough 
to receive the first speculative onset of ill fortune 
that I shall predict to you, with a good grace, and 
that may perhaps enable you to meet it, when it 
comes to reduce itself into action, with a manful 
purpose and all becoming resolution.” The merchant 
agreed to the proposal, and put on an air of the 
careless and indifferent as well as he could, to signify 
that he had no need to raise up an artificial courage 
from the auxiliaiy forces of the grape. But nature, 
when hard pressed, will break through all disguises, 
and not only notwithstanding the air of pleasantry 
he gave himself, which appeared forced and con- 
strained, but in spite of two or thi'ee sparkling and 
enlivening bumpei-s, a cloud of care would ever and 
anon gather and shoot heavily across his brow, 
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though he laboured all he could to dispel it as 
quickly, and to keep fair weather in his countenance. 

Well, they had cracked the first bottle and the 
second succeeded upon the table, and they called to 
bl6w a pipe together. This pipe Mr. Campbell 
found had a very ill effect , it is certainly a pensive 
kind of instrument, and fills a mind anything so dis- 
posed with disturbing thoughts, black fumes, and 
melancholy vapours, as certainly as it doth the mouth 
with smoke. It plainly took away even the little 
sparks of vivacity which the wine had given before , 
so he wrote for a truce of firing those sort of noxious 
guns any longer, and they laid down their arms by 
consent, and drank off the second bottle. A third 
immediately supplied ^ts place, and at the first glass 
of the opening of the bottle Mr. Campbell began to 
open to him his future case in the following words 
— “ Sir, you have now some ventures at sea from 
such and such a place, to such a value. Do not be 
discomforted at the news which you certainly will 
have within three months (but ’twill be false at last), 
that they are, by three different tempests, ma<le the 
prey of the gi-eat ocean, and enrich the bottom of 
the sea, the palace of Neptune. A woise storm than 
all these attends you at home, a wife who is and will 
be more the tempest of the house wherein she lives. 
The high and lofty winds of her vanity will blow' 
down the pillars of your house and family , the high 
tide of her extravagance will roll on like a resistless 
torrent, and leave you at low water, and the ebb of 
all your fortunes. This is the highest and the most 
cutting disaster that is to befall you ; your real ship- 
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wreck is not foreign but domestic , your bosom friend 
is to be your greatest foe, and even your powerful 
undoer for a time, maik what 1 say, and take cour- 
age ; it shall be but for a time provided you take 
courage ; it will, upon that condition, be only a short 
and wholesome taste of adversity given to you, that 
you may relish returning prosperity with virtue, and 
with a greater return of thanks to Him that dis- 
penses it at pleasure to mankind. Remember, 
courage and resignation is what I advise you to , use 
it, as becomes you, in your adversity, and believe 
that as I foretold that adversity, so I can foretell 
a prosperity will again be the consequence of those 
virtues , and the more you feel the one ought not to 
cast you down, but raise your hopes the more, that 
he who foretold }ou that so exactly could likewise 
foretell you the other.” The merchant was by this 
put into a great suspense of mind, but somewhat 
easier, by the second prediction being annexed so 
kindly to the first fatal one. They crowned the 
night with a flask of Burgundy, and then pai'ting, 
each went "to their respective homes. 

The reader may perchance wonder how I, who 
make no mention of my being there (as in truth I 
was not at the tavern), should lie able to relate this 
as of niy own knowledge ; but if he pleases to have 
patience to the end of the sto^, he will have entire 
satisfaction in that point. 

About half a year after the merchant came again, 
told him that his prediction was too far venfied, to 
his very dear cost, and that he was now utterly un- 
done and beyond any visible means of a future 
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recovery, and doubting lest the other fortunate part 
of the prediction was only told him by way of en- 
couiagement (for groundless doubts and fears always 
attend a mind implunged in melancholy), besought 
him very earaestly to tell him candidly and sincerely 
if there was no real prospect of good, and rid him at 
once of the uneasiness of such a suspension of thought ; 
“ but pray do,” said he, with all the vehemence of 
repeated expostulation, “ satisfy me if there are any 
further hopes on this side the grave ” 

To this Duncan Campbell made a short but a very 
signihcaiit reply in wilting “May the heavens 
preserve you from a threatening dangei of life Take 
care only of yourself, great and mighty care, and if 
you outlive Friday next, you will yet be great and 
more fortunate than ever you was in all the height 
of your former most flounshing space of life ” He 
colouied inordinately when Duncan Campbell said 
Friday, and conjured him to tell him as particulailv 
as he could what he meant by Fiiday. He told 
him he could not particularise any further, but that 
great danger threatened him that day, and that 
without extraordinary precaution it would prove 
fatal to him, even to death. He shook his head, and 
went away in a very sorrowful plight. Friday passed, 
Saturday came, and on that very Saturday moniing 
came likewise the joyful tidings that what ventures 
of his were given over for lost at sea were all come 
safe into the harbour. He came tlie moment he re- 
ceived those despatches from his eigent to Mr. Duncan 
Campbell’s apartment, embraced him tenderly, and 
saluted him with much gladness of heart, before a 
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great room full of ladies, where I happened to be 
present at the time ; crying out in a loud voice, be- 
fore he knew what he said, that Mr. Campbell had 
saved his life ; that Friday was his birthday, and be 
had intended with a pistol to shoot himself that very 
day. The ladies thought him mad , and he, recov- 
ered fi’om his ecstasy, said no more, but sat down till 
Mr Campbell dismissed all his clients , and then we 
thiee went to the tavern together, where he told me 
the whole little history or narrative just as is above 
related 

I'he fame which Mr. Duncan Campbell got by the 
foregoing and several other piedictionsof the like kind, 
was become very large and extensive, and had spread 
itself into the remotest comers of this metropolis. 
The squares rung with it, it was whispered from one 
house to another thiough the more magnificent streets, 
where persons of quality and distinction reside , it 
catched every house in the city, like the news of stock 
from Exchange Alley , it run noisily through the lanes 
and little thoroughfares w here the poor inhabit ; it 
was the chat of the tea-table, and the babble of the 
streets, and the whole towxi, from the top to the bot- 
tom, was full of it. Whenever any reputation rises 
to a degree like this, let it be for w hat art or accom- 
plishment, or on what account soever it will, malic-e, 
envy, and detraction are sure to be the immediate 
puinuers of it wnth full mouth and to hunt it down, 
if possible, with full cry. Even the great Nostrada- 
mus, though favoured by kings and queens (which 
always without any other reason creates enemies), 
was not mure pursued by envy and detraction for his 
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predictions in Pans and throughout France, than our 
Duncan Campbell was in London, and even through- 
out England. Vanous, different, and manj were the 
objections raised to blot his character and extenuate 
his fame, that, when one was confuted, another might 
not be wanting to supply its place, and so to main- 
tain a course and senes of backbiting according to 
the known maxim — “'fhrow dirt, and if it does 
not stick, throw dirt continually, and some will 
stick.” 

Neither is there any wonder , for a man, that has 
got applauders of all sorts and conditions, must ex- 
pect condemners and detiactoi-s of all sorts and 
conditions likewise If a lady of high degiee, foi 
example, should say, smiling (though leally thinking 
absolutely what she says), for fear of being thought 
over-credulous, “ Well, I vow some things Mr Camp- 
liell does are surprising, after all , they would be apt 
to incline one to a belief that he is a wonder of a 
man, for one would imagine the things he does im- 
possible,” why, then, a prude, with an assumed 
supercilious air and a scornful “tihee,” would, in 
order to seem moie wise than she was, reply, “ Laid, 
madam, it is more a wonder to me that you c»n be 
imposed upon so. I vow to Gad, madam, I would 
as soon consult an almanac-maker, and pin my faith 
upon what he pricks down ; or believe, like my creed, 
in the cross which I make upon the hand of a gipsy. 
Lard, madam, I assure your la'ship he knows no more 
than I do of you. I assure you so, and therefore 
believe me. He has it all by hearsay.” If the lady 
that beheved it should reply, that if he had notice of 
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every stranger by heai-say, he must be a greater man 
than she suspected, and must keep more spies in pay 
than a prime minister, the prude’s answer would be 
with a loud laugh, and giggling out these woids, 

“ Lard, madam, I assure you nothing can be more 
easy , and so take it for granted.” Because she was 
inclined to say so, and had the act of wisdom on her 
side, forsooth, that she appeared hard of belief (which 
some call hard to be put upon), and the other lady 
cr^ulous (which some, though believing upon good 
grounds, aie called) and so thought foolish , the 
prude’s answer would be thought sufficient and con- 
vincing. 

Thus malice and folly, by dint of noise and impu- 
dence, and strong though empty assertions, often lun 
down modesty and good sense. Among the common 
people it IS the same, but only done in a different man- 
ner. For example, an ordinal y person that had con- 
sulted might say (as he walked along), “There goes 
the dumb gentleman, who writes down any name of a 
stranger at fii'st sight , ” up steps a blunt fellow, that 
takes stubbornness for sense, and sajs, “That is a 
confounded lie , he is a cheat and an impostor, and 
you are one of his ac-complices. He’ll tell me my 
name, I suppose, if you tell it hmi first. He is no 
more dumb than I am ; he can speak and hear as 
well as us, I have been with those that sa\ they ha\e 
heard him. I wish I and tw'o or three more had him 
in our stable, and I warrant you with our cart- whips 
we would lick some woids out of his chops, as dumb 
as you call him. I tell you 't is all a he and all a bite.” 
If the other desires to be convinced for himself by 
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his own experience, the rougher I'ogue, who perhaps 
has strongei smews than the other, answei's, “ If you 
lie any further I will knock you down , ” and so he is 
the vulgar wit, and the mouth of the rabble-iout, and 
thus the detraction spreads below with very good suc- 
cess, as it does above in another kind. 

As there are two comical adventures in his life 
which directly suit and correspond with the fore- 
going reflections, this seems the most proper place 
to insert them in The first consists of a kind of 
mob-wa)' of usage he met with from a fellow, who got 
to be an officer in the army, but by the following be- 
haviour will be found unworthy of the name and the 
coinini.ssion 

In the year 1701 a lady of good quality came and 
addressed herself to him much after the following 
manner She told him she had choice of lovers, but 
pieferred one above the rest, but desired to know his 
name, and if she made him her choice what would 
be the subsequent fate of such a matrimony. Mr. 
Duncan Campbell very readily gave her down in 
writing this plain and honest reply — That of all 
her suitors .she was most inclined to a captain, a dis- 
tinguished officer and a great beau (naming his name), 
and one that had a great many outward engaging 
t harms sufficient to blind the eyes of any lady that 
was not thoroughly acquainted with his manner of 
living. He therefore assured her (and thought him- 
self bound, being conjured so to do, having received 
his fee, though there was danger in such plain and 
open predictions) that he was a villain and a rogue in 
his heart, a profligate gamester, and that if she took 
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him to her bed she would only embrace her own rum. 
The lady’s woman, who was present, being in fee with 
the captain, resolving to give intelligence for fear the 
officer, her so good fnend, should be disappointed m 
the siege, slily shuffled the papers into her pocket, 
and made a present of them to the military spark. 
Fired with indignation at the contents, he vowed re- 
venge, and in order to compass it conspires with his 
female spy about the means In fine, for fear of 
losing the lady though he quarrelled with Duncan 
Campbell, a method was to be found out how to se- 
cure her by the leiy act of revenge. At last it was 
resolved to discover to her that he had found out 
what she had been told by Mr. Campbell, but the 
way how he had been informed was to remain a 
secret He did do so, and ended his discovery with 
these words — “I desire, madam, that if I prove 
him an impostor you would not believe a word he 
says ” The lady agreed to so fair n proposal. Then 
the captain swore that he himself would never eat a 
piece of bread moie till he had made Mr. Campbell 
eat his words , nay, he insisted upon it that he would 
bring him to his tongue, and make him own by word 
of mouth that what he had w ritten befoic was false 
and calumnious. To which the lady answered again, 
that if he performed vvhat he said she would be con- 
vinced. This biave military man, however, not re- 
lying upon his own single valoui and prowess to 
bring about so miraculous a thing as the making a 
person that was dumb to speak, he took with him 
for this end three lusty assistants to combine with 
him in the assassination. The ambuscade was settled 
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to be at the Five Bells tavern in Wych Street in the 
Strand. After the ambush was settled with so much 
false courage, the business of decoying Mt. Campbell 
into it WEIS not practicable any other way than by 
sending out false colours. The lady’s woman, who 
was by her own interest tied fast to the interest of 
the beau, weis to play the tnck of Dalilah, and betray 
this deaf and dumb Samson (as he will appear to be 
a kind of one in the sequel of the story) into the 
hands of these Philistines. She smooths her face 
over with a complimenting lie from her mistress to 
Mr CEimpbell, and acted her part of deceit so well 
that he promised to follow her to the Five Bells with 
all haste, and so she scuttled back to prepare the 
captain, and to tell him how lucky she was in mis- 
chief, and how she drew him out by smiles into per- 
dition The short of the story is, when they got him 
in among them they endeavoured to assassinate him, 
but they missed of their aim , yet it is certain they 
left him in a very teinble and bloody condition, and 
the captain went away in as bad a plight as the per- 
son was left in whom he assaulted so cowardly with 
numbers, and to such disswivantage. I was sent for 
to him upon this disaster, and the story weis delivered 
to me thus by one of the drawers of the tavern when 
I inquired into it — They began to banter him, and 
speaking to him as if he heard, asked him if be knew 
his own fortune, they told him it was to be beaten 
to death. This was an odd way of addressing a deaf 
and dumb man. They added they would make him 
speak before they bEwl done. The boy seeing he 
made no reply, but only smiled, thought what passed 
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between them was a jest with an old acquaintance, 
and withdrew about his business. The door being 
fastened, however, before they began the honourable 
attack, they vouchsafed to write down their intent in 
the words above mentioned, which they had uttered 
before, to make suie that he should understand their 
aieanmg, and what this odd way of correction was for. 
All the while, the maid who had brouglit him into it, 
was peeping through a hole, and watching the event, 
as appears aftei wai ds Mr. Campbell wiotethem the 
following answer, viz., that he hoped foi fair play , 
that he understood bear-garden as well as they , but 
if a gentleman was amongst them he would expiect 
gentlemanly usage. 

The rejoinder the> made to this consisted, it 
seems, not of words, but of action. The officer, in 
conjunction with another i-uffian, one of the strong- 
est of the three he had brought, commenced the 
assault. As good luck would have it, he warded off 
then first blows, it seems, with tolerable success, and 
a wine quart pot standing upon the table, Duncan 
took to his arms, and at two or three quick blows, 
well managed, and close laid in upon the assailants, 
felled them both to the ground. Here it was that' 
the maul discos ered her knowledge of it and pnvity 
to the plot to the whole house; for she no sooner 
secs the famous leader, the valiant captain, he sprawl- 
ing on the floor with bleeding temples, but she 
shrieked out with all the voice she could exert, 
“ Murder, murder, murder ' ” Alarmed at this out- 
cry, the master and all the attendants of the tavern 
scampered upstairs, burst into the room, and found 
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Duncan Campbell struggling with the other two, 
and the quart pot still fast clenched in his hand, 
which they were endeavouring to wrench from him. 
The drawers rescued him out of their hands, and 
inquired into the matter. The maid in a fright 
confessed the whole thing The officer and his asso- 
ciate rubbed their eyes as recovering from a stun- 
ning sleep, reeled as they went to nse, paid the 
reckoning, and slunk pitifully away, or, as the rake’s 
term for it is, — they brushed off, and for all their 
odds had the woret of the lay I, w'ho had some 
authonty with Mi. Campbell, by reason of my years 
and the stnct acquaintance I had with his mother, 
when I came and found him in that pickle, and had 
the whole relation told me by the people of the 
house, though I could not forbear pitying him 
within my own mind, took upon me to reprehend him, 
and told him that these hardships would by Prov- 
idence be daily permitted to fall upon him (for he 
met with them twenty times) while he continued in 
that irregular way of living and spending his time, 
that might be so precious to himself and many others, 
in drunkenness and debauchery, and I think the 
lessons I wrote down to him upon that head, though 
a little severe just at that juncture, were, notwith- 
standing, well tuned, and did, as I guessed they 
would, make a more solid impression on him than at 
any other In all these scuffles (whether it is that 
being deaf and dumb an affront works deepier upon 
a man, and so renders him far moie fierce and res- 
olute) it must be said that, though nature has been 
very kind in making him very strong, lobust, and 
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active withal, yet he has bore some shocks one would 
imagine beyond the strength of a man, having some- 
times got the better of five or six ruffians in ren- 
counters of the like kind 

The next banter he met with was in a gentler 
way from an unbelieving lady, and yet she came oflF 
with very ill success, and the banter turned all upon 
herself in the end 

A lady of distinction, whose name shall therefore 
be concealed in this place, came with two oi three 
of hei special friends, who took her for the most 
merry, innocent, spotless virgin upon earth, and whose 
modesty was never suspected in the least by her rela- 
tions or servants that were nearest about her, after 
having rallied Mr Campbell with several fnvolous 
questions, doubting his capacity, and vexing and teas- 
ing him with gay impertinences beyond all patience, 
was by him told that he did not take fees in his pro- 
fession to be made a jest of hke a common fortune- 
teller, but to do real good to those who consulted him, 
as far as he was able by his predictions , that he was 
treated with more respect by persons of a higher con- 
dition, though her own was very good, and so offered 
her guinea back again with a bow and a smile. She 
had a little more geneiosity of spirit than not to be 
a little nettled at the proffer she had caused by so 
coarse an usage She affected appearing grai e a little, 
and told him she would beseiious for the future, and 
asked him to set down her name, which she had neg- 
lected before, to ask other questions that were nothing 
to the purpose. He promised to wnte it down, but 
pausing a little longer than ordinary about it, she 
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returned to her former way of uncivil memment and 
ungallant raillery. She repeated to him, in three or 
four little scraps of paper, one after another, as 
fast as she could write them, the same words, viz., 
that he could not tell her name, nor whether she 
was maid, wife, or widow, and laughed as if she 
would split her sides, triumphing to the rest of her 
companions over his ignorance and her own wit, as 
if she had posed him and put him to an entire 
stand. But see what this ovei weening opinion of 
security ended in the man of the second-sight was 
not to be so easily baffled Vexed at being so dis- 
turbed, and coining out of his brown study, he leathes 
the paper and begins to wnte. Now it was the lady’s 
turn to suffer , she had deserved hearty punishment, 
and it came into her hands with the note to a degree 
of seventy (as you will perceive by the contents of it 
just now) She read it, and swooning away, diopped 
from her chair The whole room being in a bustle, I 
that w'as in the outward chamber ran in While Mi 
Campbell was sprinkling watei in hei face, a lady 
snatched up the note to read it, at which he seemed 
mightily displeased I therefoie, who understood his 
signs, recoveied it out of her hands bj stratagem, and 
ran to burn it, which I did so quick that I was not 
discovered in the cunosity, which I must own I satis- 
fied myself in by reading it first , a cunosity raised 
too high by so particular an adventure, to be over- 
come in so little a tune of thought, as I was to keep 
it in my hands , and so I came by the knowledge of 
it myself without being informed by Mr. Campbell 
This shows how a sudden curiosity, when there is not 
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time given to think and correct it, may overcome a 
man as well as a woman ; for I was never over curi- 
ous in my life, and though I was pleased with the 
oddness of the adventui-e, I often blushed to myself 
since for the unmanly weakness of not being able to 
step with a note from one room to another, to the 
fireside, without peeping into the contents of it 
The contents of it were these “ Madam, since you 

provoke me, your name is You are no widow, 

you aie no wife, and yet you aie no maid , you have 
a child at iiiiise at such a place, by such a gentleman, 
and you were brought to bed in Leicestershire ” The 
lady, convinced by this answer of his strange and 
mystical powei. and pleased with his civility in en- 
deavouring to conceal from others the secret, after 
so many repeated provocations, though she showed 
gieat disordei foi that day, became one of his con- 
stant attenders some time after, and would not take 
any step in her affairs without his advice, which, she 
often has said since, she found very much to her ad- 
vantage She was as serious in her dealings with 
him afterwards, and improved by being so, as she was 
gay and tuibulent with him befoie, and smarted for 
it In fine, she was a thorough convert, and a votary 
of his , and the only jest she used afterwards to make 
concerning him was a civil witticism to his wife, to 
whom she was wont, every now and then, smiling, to 
address herself after this manner — “ Your husband, 
madam, is a devil, but he is a v ery handsome and a 
very civil one ” 

Not long after this came another lady with a like 
intent to impose upon hitn; and was i-esolved, as she 
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owned, to have laughed him to scorn if she had suc- 
ceeded in her attempt She had very dexterously 
dressed heiself in her woman’s habit, and her woman 
in her own , her footman squired the new-made lady 
in a very gentlemanly dress, hiied, for the purpose of 
a disguise, from Monmouth Street. The strange and 
unknown masqueiaders entered Mr. Campbell’s room 
with much art The fellow was by nature of a clean 
make and had a good look, and from following a 
genteel mastei when he was young, copied his gait a 
little, and had some appearance of a mien, and a tol- 
erable good air about him But this being the first 
time of his being so fine, and he a little vain in his 
. temper, he over-acted his part he strutted too much , 
he was as fond of his ruffles, his watch, his sword, his 
cane, and his snuff-box, as a boy of being newly 
breeched , and viewed them all too often to be thought 
the possessor of any such things long The affectation 
of the chambermaid was insufferable , she had the 
toss of the head, the jut of the bum, the sidelong 
leer of the eye, the imperious look upon her lady, now 
degraded into hei woman, that she was intolerable, 
and a person without the gift of the second-sight 
would have guessed her to have been a pragmatical 
upstart, though it is very probable that during that 
time she fancied herself really better than her mis- 
tiess The mistress acted hei part of maid the best, 
foi it IS easiei for genteel modesty to act a low part 
than for affected vanity to act a high one. She 
kept her distance like a servant, but would, to dis- 
guise things the bettei, be every now and then pert, 
according to their way, and give occasion to be chid. 
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But there is an air of gentility inborn and inbred to 
some people, and even when they aim to be awkward, 
a certain grace will attend all their minutest actions 
and gestures, and command love, respect, and vener- 
ation. I must therefore own that there was not need 
of a man’s being a conjurer to guess who ought to be 
the lady and who the maid , but to know absolutely 
who was the lady and who was the maid did require 
that skill. For how many such real ladies have we 
that are made so from such upstarts, and how many 
genteel waiting-women of great descent, that are 
born with a grace about them, and are bred to good 
manners. Mi. Campbell’s art made him positive in 
the case , he took the patches from the face of the 
maid and placed them on the mistress’s , he pulled 
off her hood and scarf and gave it to the lady, and 
taking fiom the ladj her riding-hood, gave it the 
maid in exchange , for ladies at that time of day 
were not entered into that fashion of cloaking them- 
selves Then he wrote down that he should go out, 
and ought to send his maid in to undress them quite, 
and give the mistress her own clothes and the maid 
hers, and with a smile wrote down both then names 
and commended her contrivance , but after that it 
was remarked by the lady that he paid hei less re- 
spect than she expected, and more to her footman, 
who was in gentleman’s habit, whom he took by his 
side, and told a great many fine things , whereas he 
would tell the lady nothing further The lady, 
nettled at this, wrote to him that she had vanity 
enough to believe that she might be distinguished 
from her maid in any diess , but that he had shown 
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his want of skill in not knowing who that gentleman 
was. Mr. Campbell told her her mistake in sharp 
terms , and begging her pardon, assuied her he knew 
several chambermaids as genteel and as well-bom as 
ber, and many mistresses more awkward and worse 
born than her maid , that he did not go, therefore, 
by the rule of guess and judging what ought to be, 
but by the rule of certainty, and the knowledge of 
what actually was. She, however, unsatisfied with 
that answer, perplexed him mightily to know who 
the man was He answered, he would be a great 
man The lady laughed scornfully, and said she 
wanted to know who he wa.s, not what he would be 
He answered again, he was her footman, but that she 
would haye a worse. She giew waiin, and desiied to 
be informed why, since he knew the fellow’s condition, 
he respected her so little and him so much , and ac- 
cused him of want of practising manneis if he had 
not want of knowledge He answered, “Madam, 
since yon w'lll be asking questions too fai, this foot- 
man will advance himself to the degree of a gentle- 
man, and have a woman of distinction to his wife, 
while you will degiade yourself by a niainage to be 
the wife of a footman His ambition is laudable, 
your condescension mean, therefore I give him the 
preference ; I have given you fan warning and whole- 
some advice, you may avoid your lot by prudence, 
but his will certainly be what I tell you.” 

This coming afterwards to pass exactly as was pre- 
dicted, and his disappointing so many that had a 
mind to impose upon him, has rendered him pretty 
free from such wily contnvances since, though now 
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and then they have happened, hut still to the morti- 
fication and disappointment of the contrivers. But 
as we have not pretended to say, with regard to these 
things, that he has his genius always at his elbow or 
his back, to whisper in his ear the names of pereons, 
and such little constant events as these , so, that we 
may not be deemed to give a fabulous account of his 
life and adventures, we think ourselves bound to give 
the reader an insight into the particular power and 
capacity which he has foi bringing about these par- 
ticular pel formanees, especially that of writing down 
names of strangers at first sight, which I do not doubt 
will be done to the satisfaction of all persons w'ho 
shall read the succeeding chapter concerning the gift 
of the second-sight. 


10 
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COVCEENING THE SECOND-SIGHT. 

M r. martin lately published a book, 
entitled “A Desciiption of the West- 
ern Isles of Scotland, called by the 
ancient geographers, Hebndes ” It 
contains many curious particulais relating to the 
natural and civil history of those islands, with a map 
.of them , and in his preface he tells us, that perhaps 
it is peculiar to those isles that they have never been 
described till now by any man that was a native of 
the country, or had travelled them as himself has 
done , and in the conclusion of the said preface he 
tells us he has given here such an account of the 
second-sight as the nature of the thing will bear, 
which has always been reckoned sufficient among the 
unbiassed part of mankind , but for those that will 
not be satisfied they ought to oblige us with a new 
scheme by which we may judge of matters of fact 
The chief particulars he has given us concerning the 
second-sight are here set down, by way of abstract 
or epitome, that they may not be too tedious to the 
reader. 

1. In the second-sight the vision makes such a 
lively impression on the seers, that they neither see 
nor think of anything else but the vision as long as 
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it continues , and then they appear pensive or joviai 
according to the object which was presented to 
them. 

2. At the sight of a vision the eyelids of the per- 
son are erected, and the eyes continue staring till the 
object vanish, as has often been observed by the 
author and others present. 

3 There is one in Skye, an acquaintance of whom 
observed, that when he sees a vision the inner part 
of his eyelids turn so far upwards, that, after the 
object disappears, he must draw them down with his 
fingers, and sometimes employs others to draw them 
down, which he finds to be much the easier way. 

4 The faculty of the second-sight does not lineally 
descend in a family, as some imagine, for he knows 
several patents that are endowed with it, but not 
their children, and so on the contrary. Neither is 
it acquired by any previous compact , and after a 
strict inquiry he could never learn from any among 
them that this faculty was communicable any way 
whatsoever 

Note, that this account is difFenng from the ac- 
count that is given by Mr. Aubrey, a gentleman of 
the Royal Society ; and I think Mr, Martin’s reason 
here against the descent of this faculty from parents 
to children is not generally conclusive. For, though 
he may know parents endowed with it, and not 
children, and so vice versd, yet there may be parents 
who are endowed with it, being qualified, as Mr. 
Aubrey has said (viz., both being second-sighted, or 
even one to an extraordinary degree), whose children 
may have it by descent. And as to this faculty 
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being any other way communicable, since the accounts 
differ, I mubt leave it to a further examination. 

5. The seer knows neither the object, time, nor 
place of a vision before it appears, and the same 
object IS often seen by different persons living at a 
considerable distance from one another. The true 
way of judging as to the time and circumstance of 
an object is by observation , for several persons of 
judgment without this faculty are more capable to 
judge of the design of a vision than a novice that is 
a seer As an object appeal’s in the day or night 
it will come to pass sooner or later accordingly. 

6 If an object be seen early in the morning, 
which is not frequent, it will be accomplished in a 
Tew hours afterwards. If at noon, it will commonly 
be accomplished that very day, if in the evening, 
perhaps that night , if after candles be lighted, it 
will be accomplished that night It’s later always 
111 accomplishment by weeks, months, and sometimes 
years, according to the time of the night the vision 
IS seen 

7 Wlien a shroud is peiceived about one, it is a 
sure prognostic of death, the time is judged accord- 
ing to the height of it about the person , for if it 
be not seen above the middle, death is not to be 
expected for the space of a year, and perhaps some 
months longer , and as it is frequently seen to ascend 
higher towards the head, death is concluded to be at 
hand in a few days, if not hours, a* daily experience 
confirms Examples of this kind were shown the 
author, when the persons of whom the observations 
were made enjoyed perfect beedth. 
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There was one instance lately of a prediction of 
this kind, by a seer that was a novice, concerning 
the death of one of the author's acquaintance ; this 
was communicated to a few only, and with great 
confidence The author being one of the number, 
did not in the least regard it till the death of the 
person, about the time foretold, confirmed to him the 
certainty of the prediction. The aforesaid novice is 
now a skilful seer, as appears from many late in- 
stances. He l/ves in the parish of St. Mary’s, the 
most northern in Skye 

8 If a woman be seen standing at a man’s left 
hand, it is a presage that she will be his wife, 
whether they are married to others or unmarried at 
the time of the apparition If tw o or three women 
are seen at once standing near a man’s left hand, she 
that IS next him will undoubtedly be his wife first, 
and so on, whethei all three, or the man, be single or 
married at the time of the vision, of which there are 
several late instances of the authoi’s acquaintance. 
It IS an ordinary thing foi them to see a man that is 
to come to the house shortly after, and though he be 
not of the seer’s acquaintance, yet he not only tells 
his name, but gives such a lively description of his 
stature, complexion, habit, &c , that upon his arnval 
he answers the character given of him in all respects. 
If the person so appearing be one of the seer’s ac- 
quaintance, he can tell by his countenance whether 
he comes in good or bad humour. The author 
has been seen thus, by seers of both sexes, at some 
hundreds of miles’ distance Some that saw him 
in this manner had never seen him personally, and 
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it happened according to their visions, without anj 
previous design of his to go to those places, his 
coming theie being puiely accidental, and in the 
nineteenth page of his book, he tells us that Mr. 
Daniel Momson, a minister, told him, that upon 
his landing in the island Rona, the natives received 
him very affectionately, and addressed themselves to 
him with this salutation — “ God save you, pilgrim ' 
You are heartily welcome here, for we have had re- 
peated appantions of your person amongst us , ” viz., 
after the manner of the second-sight. 

9. ’T IS ordinary with them to see houses, gardens, 
and trees, in places void of all three, and this in 
.process of time used to be accomplished , of which 
he gives an instance in the Island of Skye. 

10. To see a spark of fire fall upon one's arm or 
breast, is a forerunnei of a dead child to be seen in 
the arms of those persons, of which theie are several 
fresh instances. 

To see a seat empty at the time of one’s sitting 
in it, is a presage of that person’s death quickly 
after. 

When a novice, or one that has lately obtained the 
second-sight, sees a vision in the mght-time without 
doors, and comes near a fire, he presently falls into a 
swoon. 

Some find themselves, as it were, m a crowd of 
people having a corpse which they cairy along with 
them ; and after such visions the seers come in 
sweating, and describe the people that appeared , if 
there are any of their acquaintance among them, 
they give an account of their names and also of the 
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bearers, but they know nothing concerning the 
corpse 

All'those that have the second-sight do not always 
see these visions at once, though they are together 
at the time , but if one who has this faculty design- 
edly touch his fellow-seer at the instant of a 
vision’s appearing, then the second sees it as w'ell as 
the first 

11 'I'here is the way of foretelling death by a cry 
that they call Taisk, which some call a Wraith in 
the lowland They hear a loud ciy without dooi-s, 
exactly resembling the voice of some particular per- 
son, whose death is foretold by it, of which he gives 
a late instance, which happened in the village Rigg, 
in Skye Isle 

12 Things are also foretold by smelling some- 
times, as follows — Fish or flesh is frequently smelt 
in the fire, when at the same time neither of the two 
are in the house, or, in any probability, likely to be 
had in it for some weeks or months This smell 
several persons have who are endued with the second- 
siglit, and it is always accomplished soon after 

13. Childien, horses, and cows, have the second- 
sight, as w'ell as men and women advanced in years. 

That children see it, it is plain from their crying 
aloud at the very instant that a corpse or any 
other vision appears to an ordinary seer, of which 
he gives an instance in a child when himself was 
present. 

That horses likewise see it’s very plain, from their 
violent and sudden starting when the nder or seer in 
company with them sees a vision of any kind by night 
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or day. It is observable of a horse that he will not 
go forwaitl that way till he be led about at some 
distance fiom the common road, and then he is in a 
sweat He gives an instance of this in a horse in the 
Isle of Skye. 

That cows have the second-sight appears from 
this , that if a woman milking a cow happens to see 
a vision by the second-sight, the cow inns away in a 
great fright at the same time, and will not be paci- 
fied for some time after. 

In reference to this, Paracelsus, tom 9, 1 “ De arte 
presaga,” writes thus, “ Hoises also have their augu- 
ries, who perceive by then sight and smell wandering 
spirits, witches, and spectres and the like things, and 
dogs both see and hear the same ” 

Here in the next place the author answers objec- 
tions that have lately been made against the reality 
of the second-sight 

First, it’s objected that these seem are visionary 
and melancholy people, who fancy they see things 
that do not appear to them or anybody else. 

He answers, the people of these isles, and particu- 
larly the seem, aie very temperate, and then diet is 
simple and moderate in quantity and quality , so that 
their brains are not, in all probability, disordered by 
undigested' fumes of meat or dnnk Both sexes are 
free from hystenc fits, convulsions, and several other 
distempers of that sort There are no madmen 
among them, nor any instance of self-muixler. It ’s 
observed among them that a man diunk never has 
a vision of the second-sight, and he that is a vision- 
ary \vould discover himself in other things as well 
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as in that , nor are such as have the second-sight 
judged to be visionaries by any of their friends or 
acquaintance. 

Secondly, it is objected that there are none among 
the learned able to oblige the world with a satis- 
factory account of these visions , therefore they are 
not to be believed 

He answers, if everything of which the learned are 
not able to give a satistactoiy account shall be con- 
demned as false and impossible, we shall find many 
other things, generally believed, which must be 
rejected as such. 

Thirdly, it ’s objected that the seers aie impostoi-s, 
and the people who believe them are credulous, and 
easy to be imposed upon 

He answers, the seers are generally illiterate and 
well-meaning people, and altogether void of design , 
nor could he ever learn that any of them made the 
least gam of it , neither is it reputable among them 
to have that faculty , besides, the people of the isles 
are not so credulous as to believe an impossibility 
before the thing foretold be accomplished • but when 
it actually conies to pass, afterwards, it is not in 
their power to deny it without offering violence to 
their senses and reason. Besides, if the seers were 
deceivers, can it be reasonable to imagine that all 
the islanders who have not the second-sight should 
combine together and offer violence to their under- 
standings and senses to force themselves to believe a 
lie from age to age? There are several persons 
among them whose birth and education raise them 
above the suspicion of concurring with an imposture, 
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merely to giatify an illiterate and contemptible sort 
of persons Nor can a reasonable man believe that 
children, horses, and cows could be engaged in a 
combination to persuade the world of the reality of 
a second-sight. 

Every vision that is seen comes exactly to pass, 
according to the rules of observation, though novices 
and heedless persons do not always judge by those 
rules, concerning which he gives instances. 

There are visions seen by several persons in whose 
days they are not accomplished , and this is one of 
the reasons why some things have been seen that are 
said never to have come to pass, and there are also 
several visions seen which are not understood till 
' they are accomplished 

The second-sight is not a late discovery seen by 
one or two in a corner or a remote isle, but it is 
seen by many persons of both sexes in seveial isles, 
separated about forty or fifty leagues from one 
another The inhabitants of many of these isles 
never had the least converse by word oi writing, and 
this faculty of seeing visions having continued, as we 
are informed by treidition, ever since the plantation 
of these isles, without being disproved by the nicest 
sceptic aftei the strictest inquiry, seems to be a clear 
proof of its reality. 

It’s observable that it was much more common 
twenty or thirty years ago than at present , for one 
in ten does not see it now that saw it then. 

The second-sight is not confined to the Western 
Isles alone, the authoi having an account that it is 
111 several parts of Holland, but paiiicularly in Bom- 
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mel, where a woman has it, for which she is courted 
by some and dreaded by others She sees a smoke 
about one’s face, winch is the forerunner of the 
death of a person so seen, and she actually foretold 
the deaths of seveial that lived there. She was living 
in that town a few winteis ago 

The second-sight is likewise in the Isle of Man, 
as appears by this instance. Captain Leathes, the 
chief commander of Belfast, in his voyage, 1690, 
lost thirteen men by a violent storm, and upon his 
landing in the Isle of Man, an ancient man, clerk to 
a palish there, told him immediately that he had lost 
thirteen men there , the captain inquired how he 
came to the knowledge of that , he answered, that it 
was by thiiteen lights which he had seen come into 
the churchyard, as Mr. Sacheverell tells us in his late 
description of the Isle of Man Note — that this is 
like the .sight of the corpse-candles in Wales, which 
IS also well attested 

Here the author adds many other instances con- 
cerning the second-sight, of which I shall set down 
only a few 

A man in Knockow, in the parish of St Mary’s, the 
northernmost part of Skye, being in perfect health, 
and sitting with his fellow servants at night, was on 
a sudden taken ill, dropped from his seat backward, 
and then fell a-vomiting, at which the family was 
much concerned, he having never been subject to the 
like before , but he came to himself soon after, and 
had no sort of pain about him One of the family, 
who was accustomed to see the second-sight, told 
them that the man’s illness proceeded from a very 
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strange came, which was thus : — An ill>natured 
woman (whom he named) who lives in the next 
adjacent village of Bomskittag, came before him in 
a very angry and furious manner, her countenance 
full of passion and her mouth full of reproaches, and 
threatened him with her head and hands till he fell 
over, as you have seen him This woman had a 
fancy for the man, but was like to be disappointed 
as to her marrying of him. This instance was told 
the author by the master of the family and others 
who were present when it happened 

Sir Norman Macleod and some others playing at 
tables, at a game called in Insh “ falmermore,” wherein 
there are three of a side, and each of them throw the 
dice by turns, there happened to be one difficult point 
in the disposing of one of the table-men This obliged 
the gamester to deliberate before he was to change 
his man, since upon the disposing of it the winning 
or losing of the game depended , at length the butler, 
who stood behind, advised the player where to place 
the man, with which he complied and won the game 
This being thought extraordinary, and Sir Norman 
hearing one whispei him in the ear, asked who advised 
him so skilfully ^ He answered, it was the butler, but 
this seemed more strange, for it was generally thought 
he could not play at tables Upon this Sir Norman 
asked him how long it was since he had learned to 
play ? And the fellow owned that he had never 
played in his life, but that he saw the spirit Brownie 
(a spirit usually seen in that country) reaching his 
arm over the player’s head, and touching the part 
with his finger where the table-man was to be placed 
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This wai told the author by Sir Norman, and others 
who happened to be present at the time. 

Daniel Bow, alias Black, an inhabitant of Bom- 
skittag, who is one of the precisest seers in the isles, 
foretold the death of a young woman in Minginis 
within less than twenty-four hours before the time, 
and accordingly she died suddenly in the fields, though 
at the time of the prediction she was in perfect health, 
but the shroud appearing close about her head was 
the ground of his confidence that her death was at 
hand 

The same pereon foretold the death of a child in 
his master’s arms by seeing a spark of file fall on 
his left arm, and this was likewise accomplished soon 
aftei the prediction. 

Some of the inhabitants of Hams, sailing round the 
Isle of Skye with a design to go to the opposite main- 
land, wei-e strangely suipnsed with an appantion of 
two men hanging down by the ropes that secured the 
mast, but could not conjecture what it meant , they 
pursued their voyage, but the wind turning contrary 
they were forced into Broadford, in the Isle of Skye, 
where they found Sir Donald Macdonald keeping a 
shenff’s court, and two criminals receiMiig sentence 
of death theie. The ropes and mast of that very 
boat were made use of to hang those cnminals. This 
was told the author by seveial who had this instance 
related to them by the boat’s ciew 

Seveial persons living in a certain family told the 
author that they had frequently seen two men stand- 
ing at a gentlewoman’s left hand, who was their 
master’s daughter ; they told the men’s names, and 
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being her equals, it was not doubted but she would 
be married to one of them, and perhaps to the other 
after the death of the first. Some time after a third 
man appeared, who .seemed always to stand nearest 
to her of the three, but the seers did not know him, 
though they could desciibe him exactly , and within 
some months after, this man, who was seen last, 
actually came to the house, and fully answered the 
description given of him by those who never saw him 
but in a vision, and he married the woman shortly 
artei They live in the Isle of Sk^’e, and both them- 
selves and others confiiinetl the truth of this instance 
when the author saw them 

- Archibald Macdonald, of the parish of St Mary's, 
111 the Isle of Skye, being leputed famous in his skill 
of foretelling things to come by the second-sight, 
happening to be in the village Knockow, one night, 
and before supper told the family that he had just 
then seen the strangest thing he ever saw in his life, 
VIZ., a man with an ugly long cap always shaking 
his head, but that the strangest of all was a little 
kind of a harp which he had with four strings only, 
and that it had two hart’s horns fixed in the front 
of it. All that heard this odd vision fell a-laughing 
at Archibald, telling him that he was di earning, or 
had not his wits about him, since he pretended to 
see a thing which had no being, and was not so much 
as heard of in any part of the world. All this could 
not alter Archibald’s opinion, who told them that 
they must excuse him if he laughed at them after 
the accomplishment of the vision. Archibald re- 
lumed to his own house, and within three or four 
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days after a man with a cap, harp, &c., came to the 
house, and the harp, strings, horns, and cap answeied 
the description of them at first view, and he shook 
his head when he played, for he had two bells fixed 
to his cap This harper was a poor man, who made 
himself a buffoon for his bread, and was never seen 
before in those parts, and at the time of the predic- 
tion h® was in the Isle of Barray, which is about 
twenty leagues distant from that part of Skye 
This relation is vouched by Mr Daniel Martin, and 
all his family, and such as were then present, and 
they live in the village where this happened. 

One Daniel Nicholson, minister of St. Mary’s, in 
Skye, the parish in which Mr Archibald Macdonald 
lived, told the author that one Sunday, after sermon, 
at the Chapel Uig, he took an occasion to inquire of 
Archibald if he still retained that unhappy faculty 
of seeing the second-sight, and wished him to get 
nd of it, if possible, foi, said he, it’s no true char- 
acter of a good man. Archibald was highly dis- 
pleased, and answered that he hoped he was no more 
unhappy than his neighboius, for seeing what they 
could not perceive. “I had,” said he, “as serious 
thoughts as my neighbouis in time of hearing a 
sermon to-day, and even then I saw a coipse laid on 
the ground close to the pulpit , and I assure you it 
will be accomplished shortly, for it was in the day- 
time” There were none in the parish then sick, 
and few are buned at that little chapel, nay, some- 
times, not one in a year. Yet when Mr Nicholson 
returned to preach in the said chapel, a fortnight or 
three weeks after, he found one huried in the very 
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epot named by Aichibald. This story is voucYied 
by Mr. Nicholson, the ministei, and several of the 
panshioners still living 

Note, that it ’s counted by many an argument of 
somewhat evil attending this faculty of the sec'ond- 
sight, because there are instances given of some 
persons who have been freed of it, upon using some 
Chnstian practices. But I shall hereafter show that 
this opinion cannot be entirely true 

Sir Norman Macleod, who has his lesidence in the 
Isle of Beinera, which lies between the Isles of N. 
Uist and Hams, went to the Isle of Skye about 
business, without appointing any time for his return , 
his servants, in his absence, being all together in the 
large hall at night, one of them, who had the second- 
sight, told the rest they must remove, for there 
would be abundance of company in the hall that 
night One of his fellow seivants answered, that 
theie was very little likelihood of that, because of 
the darkness of the night, and the danger of coming 
through the rocks that lay round the isle ; but 
within an hour after one of Sir Norman’s men came 
to the house, bidding them provide lights, &c., for 
his master had newly landed. 

Sir Norman being told of this, palled for the seer 
and examined him about it. He answ’ered, that he 
had seen the spirit Brownie, in human shape, come 
several times and make a show of carrying an old 
woman, that sat by the fire, to the door, and at last 
seemed to carry her out by neck and heels ; which 
made him laugh heartily, and gave occasion to the 
rest to conclude him mad, to laugh so much without 
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any reason. This instance was told the author by 
Sir Norman himself. 

Four men, fiom the Isle of Skye and Hai-ris, went 
to Barbadoes, and stayed there some years; who, 
though they had wont to see the second-sight in 
their native country, never saw it in Barbadoes, but 
upon their return to England, the first night after 
their landing they saw the second-sight, as the author 
was told by several of their accjuaintance. 

John Morrison, who lives in Bernera of Harris, 
wears the plant called fuga dcemonum sewed in the 
neck of his coat, to prevent his seeing visions, and 
says he never saw any since he first carried that plant 
about him. 

A spirit, by the country people called Brownie, 
was frequently seen in all the most considerable 
families in the isles and north of Scotland, in the 
shape of a tall man, having very long brown hair. 
But within these twenty years past he has been seen 
but rarely. 

There were spirits also that appeared in the shape 
of M'oraen, horses, swine, cats, and some like fiery 
beills, which would follow men in the fields , but there 
have been but few instances of these for upwards of 
forty years past. 

These spirits used also to form sounds in the air, 
resembling those of a haip, pipes, crowing of a cock 
and of the grinding of hand-mills. And sometimes 
voices have been heard in the air at night, singing 
Irish songs, the words of which songs some of the 
author’s acquaintances still retain , one of them 
resembled the voice of a woman, who died some time 
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before, and the song related to her state in the other 
world. All these accounts, the author says, he had 
from persons of as great integiity as any in the 
world 

So far Mr. Martin, whose account is so long that 
I have given the reader only a short abridgment 
thereof, and shall therefore satisfy myself, without 
lelating any further passages, by directing the reader 
to others also, learned men, who have written on the 
same subject. Laiiientius Ananias printed a volume 
in Latin, at Venice, anno 1571, about the nature of 
Demons, where, in the third book, he writes concern- 
ing the second-sight The learned Cameraiius does 
the like, and names a pet son of his own aeijuaintance, 
whom he testifies to haie had that gift. St Austin 
himself testifies something (not very different from 
what we now call the gift of the second-sight) of 
one Curina, who lived in the country of Hippo in 
Africa Bonaysteau tells us something like it in his 
*’ Disc de Excell et Dig Homims,” concerning the 
spirit of Hermotunus So do likewise Herodotus 
and Maximus Tyrms about the spirit of Aristwus 
Cardan does the same in his “ De rerum vanet.,” 
1 8, c 84, of his kinsman Baptista Cardan, a student 
at Pavia. Baptista Fulgosus tells us of what we call 
the second-sight, in other words, in his 1 1, “ Fact, 
et diet memorab ,” c. 6. Among our own country- 
men, the Lord Henry Howard, in the book he wrote 
against the supposed prophecies, in his seventeenth 
chapter, tells us a wonderful story of this kind of 
sight , and sure that noble lord may be looked upon 
as an unexceptionable testimony in a story he relates 
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of his own knowledge, he having otherwise little 
faith in things of this kind Mr. Cotton Mathei, 
a minister of New England, in his relation of the 
wonders of the invisible world, inserted in his “ Ec- 
clesiastical History” of that country, punted in 
London, anno 1702, in folio, has given us several 
instances of this kind, as also of many other dia- 
bolical opeiations Mr. Baxter’s book concerning 
the “Certainty of the Woild of Spirits,” has the 
like pioofs in it Mi Aubiey, Fellow of the Royal 
Society, has written largely concerning second- 
sighted persons , so has Mi Reainnont, in his book 
of genu and familiai spiiits, who has collected almost 
all the othei accounts togcthei, and many others 
whose very names it would be tedious to recite 
Howevei, as theie aie a few moie passages very 
curious in themselves, I will venture so far upon the 
leader’s patience as not only to letite tlie names of 
the authors, but the accounts themselves, in as suc- 
cinct and brief a mannci as it is jiossible foi any one 
to do. 

Mr Th May, in his History, lib. 8, writes, that an 
old man (like an heimit) second-sighted, took his 
leave of King James I. when he came into England 
He took little notice of Pnnce Hem \, hut addiess- 
ing himself to the Duke of York (since King Charles 
I.), fell a-weeping to think vvhat misfoi tunes he 
should undergo, and that he should be one of the 
most miserable and most unhappy princes that ever 
was 

A Scotch nobleman sent for one of these second- 
sighted men out of the Highlands, to give his judg- 
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ment of the then great George Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham. As soon as ever he saw him, “Pish," 
said he, “ he will come to nothing, I see a dagger in 
his breast ; " and he was stabbed in the breast by 
Captain Felton, as has been at large recounted 
in some of the foregoing pages. 

Sir James Melvil hath several the like passages in 
his History. 

A cei’tairi old man, in South Wales, told a gi'eat 
man there, of the fortune of his family, and that 
there should not be a thiid male generation. It 
has fallen out accordingly 

Sir William Dugdale, with his own mouth, in- 
formed several gentlemen, that Major-General Mid- 
dleton (since lord) went into the Highlands of 
Scotland, to endeavour to make a party for King 
Charles I. An old gentleman (that was second- 
sighted) came and told him that his endeavour was 
good, but he would be unsuccessful , and moreover, 
that they would put the king to death, and that 
several other attempts would be made, but all in 
vain , but that his sou would come in, but not reign 
a long time, but would at last be restored This 
Lord Middleton had a great friendship with the 
Laird Bocconi, and they made an agreement, that 
the fiist of them that died should appear to the 
other in extremity. The Lord Middleton was taken 
pnsoner at Worcester fight, and was prisoner in the 
Tower of London, under three locks. Lying in bis 
bed, pensive, Bocconi appeared to him ; my Lord 
Middleton asked him if he were dead or alive;' He 
said, dead, and that he was a ghost ; and told him 
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that within three days he should escape, and he did 
so, in his wife’s clothes. When he had done his mes- 
sage he gave a fnsk, and said — - 

Givanni, Givanni, ’t is very strange 

In the world to see so sudden a change. 

And then gathered up and vanished. This account 
Sir William Dugdale had from the Bishop of Edin- 
buigh. And this account he hath wntten in a book 
of Miscellanies, which is now deposited (with other 
books of his) in the Museum at Oxford. 

Thus the reailer sees what gieat authorities may 
be produced to prove that wonderful and true pre- 
dictions have been dehveied by many persons gifted 
with the second-sight The most learned men in 
almost all nations, who are not in all likelihood 
deceived themselves , the most celebrated and au- 
thentic historians, and some divines, in England, 
who, it is not to be thought, have combined together 
and made it their business to obtrude upon us false- 
hoods , persons of all ranks, from the highest to the 
lowest, in Scotland, who it would be even madness 
to think, would join in a confederacy to impose 
tricks upon us, and to persuade us to the greatest of 
impostuies as solemn truths delivered from their own 
mouths , all these, I say, have unanimously and (as 
it were) with one voice asserted, repeated, and con- 
firmed to us, that there have been at all times, and in 
many different nations, and that still there are per- 
sons who, possessed with the gift of a second-sight, 
predict things that wonderfully come to pass , and 
seem to merit very little less than the name of 
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prophets, for their miraculous discoveries. Now if 
any man should come, and without giving the least 
manner of reason for it (for there is no reason to be 
given against such assertions) declare his disbelief 
of all these authentic, though strange accounts , can 
he with reason imagine that his incredulity shall 
pass for a token of wisdom ? Shall his obstinacy 
confute the learned ^ Shall his want of faith be 
thought justly to give the He to so many persons 
of the highest honour and quality, and of the most 
undoubted integnty? In fine, shall his infidelity, 
by a reverse kind of power to that which is attributed 
to the philosophers stone, be able to change the 
nature of things, turn and transmute truth into 
falsehood, and make a downright plain matter of 
fact to be no more than a chtmera or an em rnfiomx ? 
And shall a manifest experience be so easily exploded ^ 
Taking it therefore for granted that no modest 
man whatsoevei, though never so hard of belief, 
which IS certainly as great a weakness as that of too 
much credulity, will make bold openly to declare his 
disbelief of things so well attested , and taking it 
much more for gianted still, that it is impossible for 
any man of common sense to have the front of declar- 
ing his disbelief of them in such a manner as to urge 
it for an argument and a reason why others should dis- 
believe them too , taking this, I say, as I think I 
very well may, for granted, I think there remains 
nothing further for me to offer, before I conclude 
this chapter, except a few remarks as to the similitude 
there is between those actions, which I have related 
above to have been performed by Mr. Campbell, and 
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these actions, which so many learned, ingenious, and 
noble authors, as I have just now quoted, have 
asserted to have been performed by persons whom 
they knew to be gifted with the second-sight. 

As to what IS said (several pages above) concerning 
Duncan Campbell, when a boy at Edinburgh, that 
he even told his little companions who would have 
success at their little matches when they played at 
marbles , and that he informed a great gamester 
there, whose name I have disguised under that of 
Count Cog, what tunes he should choose to play if 
he w ould win , as ludicrous as it may have appeared 
to be, and as much as it may have seemed to my 
readers to carry with it nothing bettei than the face 
of invention and the air of fiction, yet if they will be 
at the pains of comparing that passage of Duncan 
Campbell’s with the account given in this chapter 
from the mouth of Sii Norman Macleod, concerning 
a man who, though he never played at tables in his 
life, instructed a skilful gamestei, when he was at a 
stand, to place one of his men right, upon which the 
whole game depended, vvhich the ignorant fellow, 
when asked how he came to do it, said he was 
diiected to by the spint Brownie , whoever, I say, 
will be at the pains of compai mg these passages to- 
gether, will find they bear a very near resemblance, 
and that the way we may most reasonably account 
for Duncan Campbell’s prediction, when he was a 
boy, must be that he was at that time directed by 
his little genius or familiar spiiit, whuh I described 
in the precedent pages, as this fellow was by the 
•pint Brownie, according to Sir Norman Madeod’s 
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assertion, which spirit Brownie, as Mr. Martin, a 
very good and credited writer, assures us in his 
'* History of the Western Islands,” dedicated to the 
late Prince George of Denmark, is a spirit usually 
seen all over that country 

If the reader recollects, he will remembei' likewise 
that in the little discourse which I mentioned to 
have been held between me and tins Duncan Camp- 
bell when a boy concerning his little genius, I there 
say the boy signified to me, that he smelt venison, 
and was sure that some would come to his mothei’s 
house shoitly after , accordingly I came thither that 
morning from the death of a deer, and ordered a 
-part of it to be brought after me to her house. Now 
Mr. Martin’s twelfth observation about the second- 
sight in this chapter clears it plainlv up that this 
knowledge in the boy proceeded from the gift of 
second-sight Not to give the leader too often the 
trouble of looking back in order to judge of the 
truth of what I say, I will here repeat that observa- 
tion, which IS as follows things are also foretold 
by smelling sometimes , for example, fish or flesh is 
frequently smelt in the fire, when at the same time 
neither of the two are in the house or in any prob- 
ability like to be had in it for some weeks or months. 
This smell several persons have who are endued with 
the second-sight, and it is always accomplished soon 
after. 

But I will here omit any further remarks by way 
of accounting how he compassed his predictions 
when a boy, either by the intervention of his genius 
or the gift of a second-sight; and examine how 
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nearl_y those things which I have related have been 
done by him m his more advanced years, when he 
took up the profession of u predictor in London, 
correspond with the accounts given in this chapter 
about a second-sight, and how near a resemblance the 
things done by him bear to those things that are so well 
attested to have been performed by others, thi*ough 
the efficacious power of this wonderful faculty. 

First, then, if we have a mind to make a tolerable 
guess which way Mr. Campbell came acquainted that 
the death of the beautiful young lady, Mrs. W[e]l- 
w[oo]d, was so near at hand, and that, though she 
was so univereally admired, she would die unmarried , 
the accounts given of other second-sighted persons 
in the like cases, will put us in the most probable 
way of guessing right. This is explained by the 
seventh observation in this chapter, where it is said 
from Mr Martin that when a shroud is perceived 
about one, it is a sure prognostic of death ; the time 
18 judged according to the height of it about the 
person, for if it be not .seen above the middle, death 
is not to be expected for the space of a year or 
longer, but as it comes nearer to the head it is ex- 
pected sooner ; if to the very head, it is concluded 
to be at hand within a few days, if not hours. Of 
this we have an example, of which Mr. Martin was 
an eye-witness, concerning the death of his own 
acquaintance , but he did not in the least regard it 
till the death of the person, about the time foretold, 
confirmed to him the certainty of the prediction. 

Secondly, as to the ignominious death that Irwin 
came to, and which he predicted to his mother so 
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long before when she was in flourishing circumstances, 
and when theie was no appearance that any of her 
children should be brought to a beggarly condition, 
and learn among base gangs of company to thieve 
and be carried to the gallows The stoiy told in this 
chapter of some of the inhabitants of Harris sailing 
round the Isle of Skye, and seeing the apparition of 
two men hanging by the ropes on the mast of their 
vessel, and when the} came to the opposite mainland 
finding two criminals just sentenced to death by Sir 
Donald Macdonald, and seeing then own very masts 
and ropes made choice of for then execution, clears 
up the manner how Mi Campbell might predict this 
of Irwin likewise by the force of the second-sight 
Thiidly, as to Mi Camplicirs telling Christallina, 
the belle and chief toast of the court, and Urbana, 
the reigning beauty of the city, that they should 
shoitly be married, and who weie to be their hus- 
bands , it is a thing he has done almost every day 
in his life to one woman oi othei that comes to con- 
sult him about the man she is to be maiiied to , the 
mannei he probably takes in doing this, may be like- 
wise explained by the foregoing story in this chapter 
about the seivants who said they saw three men 
standing by the left hand of their master’s daughter, 
and that he that was nearest would mairy her first, 
whom they plainly and exactly described, though 
they had never seen him but in their vision, as ap- 
peared afterwards For within some months after 
the very man described did come to the house and 
did marry her Vide the eighth observation of the 
second-sight 
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Fourthly, as to the predictions delivered by Mr. 
Campbell to the niei chant, which are set down at 
length in the foiegomg chapter, I know no better 
way at guessing the manner how the second-sight 
opeiated in him at that time, than by compaiing 
tliein to those two instances, which I briefly repeat, 
because they are set down at length befoie in this 
chapter And fiist it may be asked how did the 
second-sight operate in Mi Campbell when it gaie 
him to know that the merchant’s ships, which lepeated 
intelligences had in appeal ance confiinied to be lost, 
were at that time safe, and would return securely 
home into the harbour designed'* The best way of 
accounting for it that I know, is by the story that 
Sir Norman Matleod is above affirmed to have told 
with his own mouth eonceming a servant of his who 
rightly foietold his leturning home and landing on 
the isle of Bernera one night, wheie his lesidence 
was, when theie was very little or no likelihood of it, 
because of the darkness of the night and the dangei 
of coming thiough the rocks that he lound the isle 
When Sii Noiinan examined him about it, he an- 
swered that he knew it by a vision of the spiiit 
Bi owriie , and hence- it may be tlif most piobabl^ 
conjectured that Mr. Campbell’s knowledge of the 
merchant’s ships being safe, came fioin a vision of his 
particular genius or famihai spiiit, which we spoke 
of before What I have already instanced in, is, I 
think, sufficient with regard to the wonderful things 
which Mr Campbell has performed, either by the 
intervention of a genius or the power of a second- 
sight But as he has frequently done a great many 
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amazing performances, which seem to be of such a 
nature that they can't be well and clearly explained 
to have been done either by the intervention of his 
familiar spirit and genius, or by the power of the 
second-sighted faculty, we must have recourse to the 
third means, by which only such predictions and 
practices can be compassed, before we expound these 
new mysteries, which appear like incredible riddles 
and enigmas at the first , and this third means which 
we must have recourse to for expounding these 
sti-ange acts of his, is a due consideration of the 
force and power of natural magic, which, together 
with a narrative of the acts which he seems magic- 
ally to bring about, will be the subject of the follow- 
ing chapter. 


CITS I 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


A DISSERTATION UPON MAGIC 

B ut before we proceed to our disquisitions 
conceining the power and efficacy of nat- 
I ural magic, and examine what mysterious 
operations may be brought about and corn- 
passed by magical practices, and before we take a 
further survey of what Mr. Campbell has performed 
in this kind, that relates to his profession and the 
public part of his life, which concerns other people 
as well as himself, I shall here relate some singular 
adventures that he passed through in his pnvate life, 
and which regard only his own person. In order to 
this, I must return back to the year 1702, about 
which time some unaccountable turns of fortune at- 
tended him in his own private capacity, which must 
be very surprising and entertaining to my I’eaders, 
when they find a man, whose foresight was always so 
great a help and assistance to others who consulted 
him in their own future affairs, helpless (as it has 
been an observation concerning all such men in the 
account of the second-sigbt), and blind in his own 
future affairs, tossed up and down by inevitable and 
spiteful accidents of fortune, and made the May-game 
of chance and hazard , as if that wayward and incon- 
stant goddess Was resolved to punish him, when she 
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catched him on the blind side, for having such a quick 
insight and penetrating faculty in other people’s mat- 
ters, and sciutinising too narrowly into her mysteries, 
and so sometimes pieventing those fatal intentions 
of hei’s. into which she would fain lead many mortals 
hoodwinked, and befoie they knew where they were 
In this light, these mighty and famous seers seem to 
be born for the benefit and felicity of others, but at 
the same time to be born to unhappiness themselves. 
And certainly, inasmuch as we consider them as useful 
and beneficial, often, but always satisfactory, to per- 
sons who aie cutious in their incjuiiies about their 
fortunes, it will be natural to those of us, who have 
the least share of generosity in our minds, to yield 
our pity and compassion to them, when they are 
remarkably unfortunate themselves, especially when 
that calamity seems more particularly to light upon 
them for their ability and endeavour to consult the 
good fortune of other folks 

About the above-mentioned year 1702, Duncan 
Campbell grew a little tired of his profession Such 
a multitude of followers tioubled him, several of 
w’hoin were w'lld youths and came to banter him, and 
many more too inquisitive females, to tease him with 
endless impel tmence.s, and who, the moie he told 
them, had still the more to ask, and whose curiosity 
w as never to be satisfied , and besides this he w as so 
much envied, and had so many malicious artifices 
daily practised against him, that he resolved to leave 
off his profession He had, I know, followed it 
pietty closely, from the time I first saw' him in Lon- 
don, which was, I think, in the beginning of the 
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year 1698, till the year 1702, with very good success ; 
and in tho>,e few years, he had got together a pretty 
louiid sum of money. Our young seei was now at 
man’s estate, and had learned the notion that he was 
to be his own governoi, so far as to be his own coun- 
sellor too in what road of life he was to take , and 
this consideration, no doubt, woiked with deeper 
impiession on his mind than it usually does on otheis 
that are in tlie same blossoming pride of manhood, 
because it might appeal moi-e natural for him to be- 
lieve that he had a sufficient ability to be his own 
proper adviser, who had given so many others, and 
some more aged than himself, counsel with very good 
success Now' every experienced person knows that 
when manhood is yet green it is still in the same 
dangerous condition as a young plant, which is liable 
to be warped by a thousand cross fortuitous accidents 
if good measures be not taken to support it against 
all the contingent shocks it may meet with from the 
weather or otherwise. Now, it was his misfortune to 
be made averse to business which he loved before by 
having too much of it, and to be so soured by meet- 
ing with numerous perplexities and malicious rubs 
laid in his way by invidious people (who are the use- 
less and injurious busybodies, that always repine at 
the good of others, and rejoice to do harm to the 
diligent and assiduous, though they reap no piofit 
by it themselves), that he was disgusted and detened 
entirely from the prosecution of a profession, by 
which he got not only a competent but a copious and 
plentiful subsistence. Nay, indeed, this was another 
mischief arising to him from his having so much 
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business that he had got money enough to leave it 
off, when the perplexities of it had made him willing 
to do so, and to live very comfortably and hand- 
somely like a gentleman without it for a time ; and 
we know the youngest men are nof wont to look the 
furthest before them in matters that concern their 
own welfare. Now, inasmuch as he had thus taken 
a disgust to business and application, and was sur- 
feited (as I may say) with the perplexities of it, it 
must be as natural for him, we know, to search for 
repose in the contrary extreme, viz., recreation and 
idleness, as it is for a man to seek rest after toil, to 
sleep after a day’s labour, or to sit down after a long 
and tiresome walk. 

But there are two very distinct sorts of idleness, 
and two very different kinds of recreations , there is 
a shameful idleness which is no better than down- 
nght sloth , and there is a splendid kind of indolence 
where a man, having taken an aversion to the wean- 
someness of a business which properly belongs to him, 
neglects not, howeier, to employ his thoughts, when 
they are vacant from what they ought more chiefly 
to be about, in other matters not entirely unprofit- 
able in life, the exercise of which he finds he can 
follow with more abundant ease and satisfaction 
There are some sorts of recreations too that are mean, 
sordid and bswe , others that are very innocent, 
though veiy diverting, and that will give one the 
very next most valuable qualifications of a gentleman 
after those which are obtained by a more serious 
application of the mind. 

The idea which I have already given my readers of 
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our Duncan Campbell will easily make them judge 
before I tell them, which way, in these two ways, his 
genius would naturally lead him , and that when he 
grew an idle man he would rather indulge himself 
with applying his mind to the shining trifles of life 
than be wholly slothful and inactive; and that when 
he diverted himself he would not do it after a sordid 
base manner, as having a better taste and a relish for 
good company, but that his recreations would still be 
the recreations of a gentleman. And just accordingly 
as my readers would naturally judge beforehand in his 
case, so it really happened. The moment he shook oflP 
business, and dismissed the thoughts of it, his genius 
led him to a very gallant way of life , in his lodgings, 
in his entertainments, in paying and leceivmg visits, 
in coffee-houses, in taverns, in fencing-schools, in balls, 
and other public assemblies, in all ways, in fine, both 
at home and abroad, Duncan Campbell was a weH- 
comported and civil gentleman , he was a man of 
pleasure, and nothing of the man of business ap- 
peared about him But a gentleman's life without 
a gentleman’s estate, however shining and pleasant it 
may be for a time, will certainly end in sorrow, if not 
in infamy , and, comparing life, as moralists do, to a 
day, one may safely pronounce this truth to all the 
splendid idlers I have mentioned, that if they have 
sunshiny weather till noon, yet the afternoon of their 
life will be very stormy, rainy, and uncomfortable ; and 
perhaps just at the end of their journey, to carry on 
the metaphor throughout, close in the darkest kind 
of night. Of this, as I was a man of years, and more 
experienced in the world than he, I took upon me to 
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forewarn Mr Catnpbell, as soon as I peiceived the 
first dangerous fit of this elegant idleness had seized 
him But when will young men, by so much the 
moie headstrong as they have less of the beard, be 
guided and brought to learn, and when shall we see 
that happy age, in which the grey heads of old men 
shall be clapped upon the shoulders of youth ? I told 
him, that in this one thing he ought to consult me, 
and acknowledge me to be a true prophet, if I told 
him the end of the seeming meriy steps in life he was 
now taking would infallibly bung him to a labyi iiith of 
difficulties, out of which, if he extricated himself at all, 
he would at least find it a lalioiious piece of work 
His taste had been already vitiated with the sweets 
which lay at the top of the bitter di aught of fortune, 
and iny honest rugged counsel came too late to pre- 
vail, when Ills fancy had decoyed and debauched his 
judgment, and earned it ovci into another interest 
I remember I writ down to bun the moial stoiy, where 
VICIOUS pleasuie and virtue are pictured by the phi- 
losophei to appear before Hercules, to court him into 
two several paths I told him more particularly, 
since he had not an estate to go through with the 
gentlemanly life, as he called it, that if he followed 
the alluring pleasures, which endeavoured to tempt 
Hercules, he would involve himself at last iii a whole 
heap of iiiiseiies, out of which it would be more than 
an Herculean labour for him to disentangle himself 
again If he had been a man that could have ever 
heard with either, I would have told the reader, in a 
very familiar idiom, that he turned the deaf ear to 
me ; for he did not mind one syllable nor tittle of 
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the prescriptions I had set down for him, no more 
than if he had never read them , but var^^ing the 
phrase a little, I may say at least, when he should 
have looked upon my counsel with all the eyes he 
had, he turned the blind side upon it. I was resolved 
to make use of the revenge natural to a man of jears, 
and therefore applied that reproachful proverb to 
him, which we ancients delight much in making use 
of to youths that follow their own false and hot im- 
aginations, and will not heed the i ooler dictates of age, 
experience, and wisdom Accordingly I wrote down 
to him these words, and left him in a seeming pas- 
sion — “ I am vei v well assured, young man, you 
think me that am old to be a fool , but I, that am 
old, absolutely know you who are a young fellow, to 
be a downright fool , and so I leave you to follow 
voui own ways, till sad and woeful experience teaches 
you to know it your own self, and makes you come 
to me to own it of your own accord " 

As 1 was going away aftei this tart admonition 
and seveie lepiimand, I had a mind to observe his 
countenance, and I saw' him smile, which I rightly 
construed to be done in contempt of the advice of 
age, and in the gaiety and fulness of conceit which 
youth entertains of its own fond opinions and hair- 
biained rash resolves He was got into the company 
of a very pretty set of gentleineii, whose fortunes 
were superior to his , but he followed the same gen- 
teel exercises, as fencing, &c , and made one at all 
their public entertainments, and so being at an 
equal expense with those who could well afford 
to spend what they did out of their estates, he went 
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on very pleasantly for a time, still spending and 
never getting, without ever considering that it must, 
by inevitable consequence, fall to his lot at last to 
be entirely reduced to a state of indigence and 
want. And what commonly heightens the misfor- 
tune of such men (and so of all gentlemen’s younger 
brothers), who live upon the ready money that is 
given them for their portions, is, that the prosperity 
they live in for a time gains them credit enough 
just to bring them in debt, and lender them more 
miserable than those very wretches who nevei had 
eithei any money or credit at all. They run them- 
selves into debt out of shame, and to put off the 
evil day of appealing ruined men as long as they 
can, and then, when their tempers are soured by 
adversity, they grow tired' of their own lives, and 
then. 111 a quarrel, they or some other gentleman, 
perhaps, is run through, or else, being hunted by 
bailiffs, they exercise their swords upon those pur- 
suers. Thus, where gentlemen will not consider 
their circumstances, their very prosperity is a cause 
of and aggravates their misery , their veiy pride 
(which was a decent pride at first), in keeping up 
and maintaining their credit, subjects them too 
often to the lowest and the meanest acts, and their 
courage, which was of a laudable kind, turns into a 
brutish and savage rage , and all the fine, esteemed, 
flourishing, and happy gentleman ends and is lost in 
the contemned poor and miserable despeiado, whose 
portion at last is confinement and a gaol, and some- 
times even worse, and what 1 shall not so much as 
name here. 
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Into many of these calamities Mr. Campbell had 
brought himself, before it was long, by bis heedless- 
ness, and running, according to the wild dictates of 
youth, counter to all sound and wholesome advice 
He had, it seems, run himself into debt, and one 
day, as he was at a coffee-house, the sign of the 
Three Crowns, in Great Queen Street, in rushed 
four bailiffs upon him, who, being directed by the 
creditor’s wife, had watched him into that house, 
and told him they had a warrant against him, and 
upon his not answering, they being unacquainted 
with his being deaf and dumb, offered to seize his 
sword He started at their offering of violence, and 
taking them for ruffians (which he had often met 
with), lepelled his assaulters, and dmwing his swoid, 
as one man more bold than the rest closed in with 
him, he shortened his blade, and in the fall, pinned 
the fellow through the shoulder, and himself through 
the leg, to the floor. After that he stood at bay 
with all the four officers, when the most mischievous 
assailant of them all, the creditor’s wife, ventured to 
step into the fray, and very barbarously took hold 
of that nameless part of the man, for which, as she 
was a married woman, nature methinks should have 
taught her to have a greater tenderness, and almost 
squeezed and crushed those vitals to death. But at 
leist he got free from them all, and was going away 
as fast as he could, not knowing what consequences 
might ensue But the woman, who aimed herself at 
committing murder in the most savage and inhuman 
manner, ran out after him, crying out “ Murder ! 
murder ' " as loud as she could, and alarmed the 
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whole stieet The bailiffs following the woman, 
and lieing bloody from head to foot, by means of 
the wound he received, gave credit to the outcry. 
The late Eail Rivers’s footmen happening to be at 
the dooi, ran immetliately to stop the supposed 
muiderer, and they indeed did take him at last, but 
perceived their mistake, and discovered that, instead 
of being assistants in taking a man whom they 
thought to be a muiderer endeavouring to make his 
escape fioin the hands of justice, they had only been 
tncked in, by tliat false cry, to be adjutants to a 
bailiff in retaking a gentleman, who by so gallant 
a defence, had rescued himself from the dangers of 
a piisoti, and when they had discovered this their 
mistake, they weie mighty soriy foi what they had 
done. The most active and busy among the earl’s 
footmen was a Dutchman, and the earl happening 
to be 111 a loom next the streets and hearing the 
outcry of murder, stepped to the window, and seeing 
his own servants in the midst of a bustle, examined 
the Dutchman how the matter stood, and being told 
it, chid the man for being conceined in stopping a 
gentleman that was getting fiee from such trouble- 
some companions But the Dutchman excused 
himself like a Dutchman, by making a very merry 
blunder for a reply “ Saciamente,” said he, to his 
lord, “ if I had thought they were bailiffs, I would 
have fought for the poor dumb gentleman, but then 
why had not he told me they were bailiffs, my lord ^ ” 
In short, Duncan Campbell was earned off as their 
piisoner, but the bailiff that was wounded was led 
back to the coffee-house, where he pretended the 
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wound was mortal, and that he despaired of living an 
hour The proverb, however, was of the fellow’s 
side, and he recovered sooner than other people ex- 
pected he could As soon as all danger was over, an 
action for damages and smart money, as their term 
IS, was brought against Mr Campbell , the damages 
were exaggerated, and the demand was so extrav- 
agant, that Duncan Campbell was neither able, just 
at that time, nor willing, had he been able, to pay 
so much, as he thought, in his own wrong , and 
having no bail, and being ashamed to make his 
case known to his better sort of friends, who were 
both able and willing to help him at a dead lift, he 
was bun led away to gaol by the bailiffs, who showed 
such a malignant and insolent pleasure as commonly 
attends powoiful revenge, when they put him into 
the Maishalsea There he lay in confinement six 
weeks, till at last fom or five of his chief friends 
came by mere chance to hear of it immediately 
they consulted about his deliverance, and unanimously 
resolved to cpntribute foi his enlargement, and they 
accordingly went across the water together, and 
procured it out of hand 

Two of his benefactors were officers, and were just 
then going over to Flanders. Duncan Campbell, to 
whom they comniunicated their design, was resolved 
to try his fortune in a military way, out of a roving 
kind of humour, raised in him partly by his having 
taken a sort of aversion to his own profession in 
town, and partly by his finding that he could not 
live, w’ithout following a profession as he had done, 
any longer. He, over a bottle, frankly imparted his 
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mind to them at large ; he signified to them that 
he hoped, since they had lately done him so great a 
favour in freeing him from one captivity, they would 
not think him too urgent, if he pressed for one ^vour 
further, upon natures so generous as theirs, by whom 
he took as gieat a pleasure in being obliged, as he 
could receive, in being capable of obliging others. 
He wrote to them that the favour he meant was to 
redeem him from another captivity, almost as irk- 
some to him as that out of which they had lately 
ransomed him. “ This captivity,” continued he, “ is, 
being either forced to follow my old profession, 
which I have taken an entire disgust to, for a main- 
tenance, or being forced to live in a narrower way 
than suits with my genius, and the better taste I 
have of higher life Such a state, gentlemen, you 
know, is more unpalatable than half-pay ; it is like, 
either being forced to go upon the forlorn hope, or 
else, like a man’s being an entirely cashiered and 
broken officer, that had no younger brother’s fortune, 
and no other support but his commission Thus, 
though you have set my body at liberty, my soul is 
still under an imprisonment, and will be till I leave 
England, and can find means of visiting Flanders, 
which I can do no otherwise than by the advantage 
of having you for my convoy. I have a mighty 
longing to experience some part of a military life, 
and I fancy, if you will grant me your interest, and 
introduce me to the valiant young Lome, and be 
spokesman for a dumb man, I shall meet with a 
favourable reception , and as for you, gentlemen, 
after having named that great patron and pattern 
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of courage and conduct in the field, I cannot doubt 
but the veiy name I bear, if you had not known me, 
would have made you take me for a person of a 
military genius, and that I should do nothing but 
what would become a British soldier and a gentle- 
man ; nothing, in fine, that should make you repent 
the recommendation ” 

These generous and gallant friends of his, it seems, 
complied with his request, and promised they would 
make application for him to the Lord Lome, and 
Duncan Campbell had nothing to do but to get his 
bag and baggage ready and provide himself with a 
pass His baggage was not very long a getting to- 
gether, and he had it in tolerable good order, and 
as for his pass, a brother of the Lord Foibes was 
so kind as to procure him one, upon the first appli- 
cation Duncan made to him. 

Accordingly, in a few days afterwards they went 
on board, and having a speedy and easy passage, 
arrived soon at Rotterdam Duncan met with some 
of his English sicquaintance in that town, and his 
mind being pretty much bent upon rambling, and 
seeing all the curiosities, customs, and humours he 
could in all the foreign places he was to pass through, 
he went, out of a frolic, with some gentlemen next 
day, in a boat, to an adjacent village, to make 
merry over a homely Dutch entertainment, the in- 
tended repast being to consist of what the boors 
there count a great delicacy, brown bread and white 
beer. He walked out of sight from his company, 
and they lost one another , and strolling about by 
himself at an unseasonable hour, as they call it 
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there, after the bell has tolled, Duncan Campbell, 
who neither knew their laws, nor, if he had, was 
capable of being guided by the notice which their 
laws ordain, was taken into custody in the village 
for that night, and carried away the next day to 
Willemstad, where he was taken for a spy, and 
put into a close imprisonment for three or four 
days 

But some Scotch gentlemen, who had been in com- 
pany with Mr. Campbell at Mr. Cloystei man’s, a 
painter in Covent Gaiden, made their application to 
the magistrate and got him released. He knew his 
blends, the officers that carried him over, were gone 
forward to the camp, and that there was no hope of 
finding them at Rotterdam, if he should go thither , 
and so he resolved, since he had had so many days’ 
punishment in Willemstad, to have three or four 
days’ pleasure there too, by way of amends, before 
he would set out on his journey after his fi lends 
But on the thud night he got very much in drink, 
and as he went very boisterously and disoi-derly 
along, a sentry challenged him, and the want of the 
sense of hearing had like to have occasioned the loss 
of his life. The sentry fired at him and narrowly 
missed him ; he was taken prisoner, not without 
some resistance, which was so far innocent as that 
he knew not any reason why he should be seized, 
but very troublesome and unwarrantable in so orderly 
a tow n ; so the governor’s secretary, after the matter 
was examined into, judging it better for the un- 
happy gentleman’s future safety, advised him to 
return home to his own country, and accordingly 
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bespoke him a place in a Dutch ship called “ Yowfrow 
Cathenne,” for his passage to England. 

Duncan Campbell had taken up this humour of 
rambling, first of his own accord, and the troubles 
which he had run himseH^into by it, we may reason- 
ably suppose, had pretty well cured him of that 
extravagant itch , and theie is very little doubt to 
be made, but that he rejoiced very heartily when he 
was got on board the ship to return to England ; 
and that, in his new resolutions, he had reconciled 
himself to the prosecution of his former profession, 
and intended to set up for a predictor again as soon 
as he could arrive at London. But now fortune had 
not a mind to let him go off so he had had his own 
fancy for rambling, and now she was resolved to have 
hers, and to give him his bellyful of caprice Ac- 
cordingly, when the Dutch ship called “Yowfrow 
Catherine” was making the best of her road for 
London, and each person in the vessel was making 
merry, filled with the hopes of a quick and prosper- 
ous passage, a French privateer appeared in sight, 
crowding all the sails she could, and beanng towards 
them with all haste and diligence The privateer 
was double-manned, and earned thirty guns , the 
Dutch vessel was defenceless in compaiison , and the 
people on board had scarce time to think, and to 
deplore that they should be made a prey of, before 
they actually were so, and had reason enough given 
them for. their sorrow. All the passengers, to a 
single man, were stripped, and had French seamen’s 
jackets in exchange for their clothes. Duncan Camp- 
bell had now a taste given him of the fisite of war, as 
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well as of humour of travelling, and wished himself 
again, I warrant him, among his greatest crowd of 
consulters, as tiresome as he thought things to be, 
instead of heing in the middle of a crew of sea- 
savages. The town where Ihe dumb prisoner was at 
last confined was Denain There happened to be 
some English friars there, who were told by the 
others who he was, and to them he applied him- 
self in writing, and received from them a great deal 
of civil treatment But a cei'tain man of the Order 
of Recollects, happening to see him there, who had 
known him in England, and what profession he fol- 
lowed, caused him to be called to question as a man 
that made use of ill means to tell fortunes. When 
he was questioned by a whole society of these reli- 
gious men, he made them such pertinent and satis- 
factory answers in writings that he convinced them 
he had done nothing for which he deserved their 
reprimand , and they unanimously acquitted him. 
The heads of his defence, as I have been informed, 
were these — 

First, he alleged that the second-sight was inborn 
and inbred in some men , and that every country had 
had examples of it more or less ; but that the countiy 
of Scotland, in which he was educated from an infant, 
abounded the most of any with those sort of people , 
and fiom thence, he said, he thought he might very 
naturally draw this conclusion, that a faculty that 
was inborn and inbred to men, and grown, almost a 
national faculty among a people, who were remark- 
ably honest, upright, and well-meaning people, could 
not, without some impiety, be imputed to the 
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possessors of it as a sin , and when one of the fathers 
rejoined, that it was remarked by several wnters, of 
the second-sight, that it must be therefore sinful, be- 
cause it remained no longer among the people when 
the doctrines of Christianity were fully propagated, 
and the light of the gospel increased among them, 
and that afterwards it affected none but persons of 
VICIOUS lives and an ill character, to this objection 
Mr Campbell replied, that he knew most, even 
ingenious writei-s, had made that remark concerning 
the second-sight, but begged leave to be excused if 
he ventured to declare that it was no better than a 
vulgar and common error , and the reasons were 
these, which he alleged in his own behalf, and to 
confirm his assertion, he told them that men of un- 
doubted probity, virtue, and learning, both of their 
own religion (viz., the Roman Catholic), and also of 
the reformed religion, and in seveial nations, had 
been affected, and continued all their lives to be af- 
fected with this second-sighted power, and that there 
could be, therefore, no room to fix upon it the odious 
character of being a sinful and vicious (not to say 
that some called it still worse, a diabolical) talent. 
He said he would content himself with making but 
two instances, because he believed those two would 
be enough to give content to them, his judges too, in 
that case. 

In his first instance he told them that they might 
find somewhat relating to this in Nicholaus Hemin- 
gius, who, in his tracts “ De Supei-stitionibus Magicis,” 
printed at Copenhagen, anno 1676, informs the world 
that Petrus ^lladius, a bishop of Zealand and prb- 
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flessoi' of divinity at Copenhagen, could, from a part 
of his body affected, foretell from what part of the 
heavens tempests would come, and was seldom de- 
ceived One of the fathers immediately asked him 
if he understood Latin ? To this Duncan Campbell 
leplied no. “ Oh ’ ” said the friar then, “ I do 
not remember that book was ever translated into 
English that you mention.” “ But,” rejoined Dun- 
can Campbell, “ the passage I mentioned to you I 
have read in an English book, and word for word, 
according to the best of my niemoiy, as I have wiit- 
ten it down to yOu ” “ In what English book '' ” 

said the friai “ I do not remember the name of the 
book,” Duncan Campbell answeied, “but very well 
remember the passages, and that it was in a book of 
authority, and which bore a credit and good repute 
in the world, and you, being stholais, may, if you 
please, have recourse to the learned original, and I 
doubt not but you will find what I say to be a ti utli ” 
Foi the second instance, he told them that in Spam 
there are those called Saludadores that have this kind 
of gift. “ There was,” continued he in writing, “ one 
of your ow n religion, venerable fathers, and of a re- 
ligious order, nay, a fnar too, that had this gift , he 
was a noted Dominican,” said he, “ and though I 
forgef his name, you may, bv wiiting a lettei to 
England, learn his name. He was a devout Portu- 
guese, belonging to Queen Catherine Dowagei’s 
Chapel, and had the second-sight to a great degree, 
and was famous and eminent for it.” They then asked 
him what was the full power he had to do by the 
second-sight. He answered* that as they had inti- 
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mated that they had perused some of the skilful 
writers concerning the second-sight, he did not doubt 
but they found, as well as he could tell them, that 
as to the extent of people’s knowledge in that secret 
way, it reached both present, past, and future events. 
“They foresee murders, drownings, weddings, burials, 
combats, manslaughters, &c , all of which there are 
many instances to be given They commonly foresee 
sad events a little while before they happen ; for in- 
stance, if a man’s fatal end be hanging, they will see 
a gibbet, or rope about his neck , if beheading, they 
will see a man without a head , if drowning, they will 
see water up to his throat, if stabbing, they will see 
a dagger in his breast , if unexpected death in his bed, 
they will see a winding-sheet about his head ; they 
foretell, not only marnages, but of good children, 
what kind of life men shall lead, and in what condi- 
tion they shall die, also riches, honours, preferments, 
peace, plenty, and good weather It is likewise 
usual with persons that have lost anything to go 
to some of these men, by whom they are directed, 
how, with what persons, and in what place they shall 
find their goods. It is also to be noted, that these 
gifts bear a latitude, so that some have it in a far 
more eminent degree than others , and what I have 
here written down to you, you need not take as a 
truth from me, but as it concerned me so nearly, I 
lemember the passage by heart, and you will find it 
very near word for word in Dr Beaumont’s book of 
Familiar Spirits.” — “ Ay,” said the friars, “ but you 
have a genius too that attends you, as we ai'e in- 
formed.” — “ So,” replied Dunctm Campbell, “ have 
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all persons that have the second-sight in any eminent 
degree ; and to prove this I will bring no less a wit- 
ness than King James, who, in his ‘ Demonology,’ 
book the thiid and chapter the second, mentions also 
a spirit called Brownie, that was wont formerly to 
haunt divers houses, without doing any evil, but do- 
ing, as it were, necessary turns up and down the 
house , he appeared like a rough man, nay, some 
believed that their house was all the sonsier, as they 
called it, that is, the more lucky or fortunate that 
such .spirits resorted there.” 

With these replies the fnars began to own they 
were very well satisfied, and acquiesced in the ac- 
count he had given of himself, as a very good, true, 
and honest account, but they told him they had 
still a further accusation against him, and that was, 
that he practised magic arts, and that he used, as 
they had been informed, unlawful incantations To 
this he made aiiswei that there were two kinds of 
magic, of which he knew they, that were men of 
learning, could not be ignorant. “ The art magic, 
which is wicked and impious,” continued he, “ is that 
which IS professed, and has been professed at all 
times in the world, by witches, magicians, diviners, 
enchanters, and such-like notorious profligates, who, 
by having an unnatuial commerce with the devil, do 
many strange, prodigious, and preternatural acts 
above and beyond all human wisdom, and all the 
arguments I ever did or ever will deduce,” continued 
he, “ from that black art, is a good and a shining 
argument , it is this, O fathers, I draw a reason from 
these prodigious practices of wizards, magicians, 
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enchanters, &c., and from all the heathen idolatry 
and superstition, to prove that there is a deity , for, 
from these acts of theirs being preternatural and 
above human wisdom, we may consequently infei 
that they proceed from a supernatural and im- 
matenal cause, such as demons are. And this is all 
the knowledge I ever did or ever will draw from that 
black hellish art. But, fathers, there is another kind 
of art magic, called natural magic, which is directly op- 
posite to theirs, and the object of which art is to do 
spiritual good to mankind, as the object of theirs is 
to toi nient them and induce them to evil. They afflict 
people with torments, and my art relieves them from 
the torments they cause The public profession of 
these magical arts has (as jou know, fathers, it is a 
common distinction between black and white magic) 
been tolerated in some of the most famous univer- 
sities in Christendom, though afterwards, for a very 
good leason in politics, making it a public study to 
such a degree was very wisely retrenched by a pro- 
hibition If this, therefore, be a fault in your 
own opinions, hear my accusers, but if not, you will 
not only excuse but commend me.” 

The fnars were extremely well pleased with his de- 
fence but one of them had a mind to frighten him 
a little if he could, and asked him what he would 
say, if he could produce some witches, lately seized, 
that would swear he had been frequently at theii 
unlawful assemblies, where they were making then 
waxen images and other odd mischievous inventions 
in black magic to torment folks “ What if 1 can 
produce such evidence against you,” wrote the father 
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to him by way of strengthening the question , “ will 
you not own that we have convicted you then ? ” 
And when he had written the note, he gave it Dun- 
can Campbell, with a look that seemed to express 
his warmth and earnestness in the expostulation. 
Duncan Campbell took the paper and read it, and 
far from being startled, returned this answer, with a 
smile continuing in his face while he wrote it 
“No,” said he, “fathers, by your leave, they will 
only prove me a good magician by that oath, and 
themselves more plainly witches. They will piove 
their lo\e to torment good folks, and only show 
their hatred to me, an innocent man, but wise 
enough to torment them by hindenng them from 
tormenting others ” The fathers were well pleased 
with the shrewdness of the answei but Duncan 
Campbell had a mind to exert his genius a little 
farthei with the good friar, who thought likewise he 
had put him a very shrewd question, so taking up 
anothei sheet of paper “ Fatheis,” said he, “ shall 
I entertain you with a story of what passed, upon 
this head, between two religious fathers (as you all 
of you are) and a Prince of Germany, in which 
you will find that mine ought to be yeputed a full 
answer to the question the last learned fathei 
was pleased to propose me ? The story is somewhat 
long, but very much to the purpose, and enter- 
taining I remember it perfectly by heait, and if 
you will have patience while I am writing it, I don’t 
doubt but that I shall not only satisfy you, but 
please you and oblige you with the relation The 
author 1 found it in quotes it from Fromanus (I 
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think the man’s name was so, and I am sure my 
author calls him a very learned man), m his third 
book of ‘ Magical Incantation,’ and, though I do not 
understand the language the original is written in, 
yet, I daie venture to say, upon the credit of my 
English author, from whom I got the story by 
heart, that you will find me right, whenever you 
shall be pleased to search.” 

The friars were earnest for the story, and expressed 
a desire that he would write it down for them to 
read, which he did in the following words. — Note, 
that I have since compared Mi Duncan Campbell’s 
manuscript with the author’s page, out of which he 
took it, and find it word foi word the same , which 
shows how incomparable a memory this deaf and 
dumb gentleman has got, besides his other extiaor- 
dinary qualifications. — The story is this 

“A Prince of Germany invited two religious 
fathers, of eminent \iitue and learning, to a dinner 
The prince, at table, said to one of them ‘ Father ' 
think y'ou we do light in hanging persons, who ai’e 
accused by ten or twelve witches to have appeared 
at then meetings or sabbaths ? I somewhat fear we 
are imposed on by the devil, and that it is not a safe 
way to truth, that we walk in by these accusations , 
especially, since many great and leained men every- 
where begin to cry out against it, and to charge our 
consciences with it , tell me therefore your opinion ’ 
To whom the fathers being somewhat of an eager 
spirit, said, ‘ What should make us doubtful in this 
case ? or what should touch oui consciences, being 
convicted by so many testimonies i Can we make it 
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a scrapie, whether God will permit innocent persons 
should be so traduced There is no cause for a judge 
to stick at such a number of accusations, but he may 
{jroceed with safety.’ To which, when the prince 
had replied, and much had been said pro and con on 
both sides about it, and the father seemed wholly 
to carry the point, the prince at length concluded 
the dispute, saying, ‘ I am soiry for you, father, that 
in a capital cause you have condemned yourself, and 
you cannot complain if I commit you to custody , 
for no less than fifteen witches have deposed that 
they have seen you — ay, start not y ou. your own 
self, at their meetings , and to show you that I am 
not in jest, I will presently cause the public acts to 
be brought for you to read them ’ The father stood 
in amaze, and with a dejected countenance had 
nothing here to oppose but confusion and silence 
for all his learned eloquence" 

As soon as Mr. Campbell had written down the 
story, the fathere perused it, and seemed mightily 
entertained with it. It put an end to all further 
questions, and the man, whom they had been trying 
for a conjurer, they joined in desiiiiig, ujion distinct 
pieces of paper, under their several hands, to come 
frequently and visit them, as being not only a harm- 
less and innocent but an extraordinary well-meaning, 
good, and diverting companion They treated him 
for some time afterwards during his stay, with the 
friendship due to a countryman, with the civility 
that IS owing to gentlemen, and with the assistance 
and support which belonged to a person of merit in 
distress. Money they had none themselves, it seems, 
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to give him, being mendicants by their own profes- 
sion , but they had interest enough to get him quite 
free from being prisoner; he participated of their 
eleemosynary table, had a cell allowed him among 
them in what they called their dormitory , he had an 
odd coat and a pair of trousers made out of some of 
their brown coarse habits, by the poor unfashionable 
tailor or botcher belonging to the convent , and at 
last they found means of recommending him to a 
master of a French vessel, that was ready to set sail, to 
give him a cast over the Channel to England, and 
to provide him with the necessaiies of life till he got 
to the port This French vessel was luckier than the 
Dutch one had been before to our dumb gentleman ; 
it had a quick and prosperous passage, and amved at 
Portsmouth , and as -soon as he had landed there, he 
having experienced the misfortunes and casualties 
that a man in his condition, wanting both speech and 
hearing, was liable to, in places where he was an utter 
stranger to everybody, resolved to make no stay, but 
to move on as fast as he could towards London 
When he came to Hampton Town, considering the 
indifferent figure he made in those odd kind of clothes 
which the poor friars had equipped him with, and that 
his long beard and uncombed wig added much to the 
disguise, he was resolved to put on the best face he 
could in those awkward circumstances, and stepped 
into the first barber’s shop he came at, to be trimmed 
and get his wig combed and pondered 

This proved a very lucky thought to him , for, as 
soon as he stepped .into the first barber's shop, who 
should prove to be the master of it, but one Tobit 
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Yeats, who had served him in the same capacity at 
London, and was but newly set up in the trade of a 
barber-surgeon at Hampton Town, and followed like- 
wise the profession of schoolmaster. This Tobit 
Yeats had shaved him quite, befote he knew him in 
that disguise , and Mr Campbell, though he knew 
him presently, had a mind to try if he should be 
known himself first At length, the barber, finding 
him to be a dumb man, by his ordering everything 
with motions of the hand and gestures of the body, 
looked at him vciy earnestly, remembered him, and 
in a great surprise called for pen, ink, and paper, 
and begged to know how he came in that disguise , 
whether he was under any misfortune and appre- 
hension of being discoveied, that made him go in so 
poor and so clownish a habit, and tendered him any 
services, as far as his little capacity would reach, and 
desired him to be free, and command him, if he was 
able to assist him m anything These were the most 
comfortable word^ that Duncan Campbell had read a 
gieat while He took the pen and paper in his turn , 
related to him his whole story, gave the poor baiber 
thanks for his good-natured offer, and said he would 
make so much use of it as to be indebted to him for 
so much money as would pay the stage-coach, and 
bear him in his travelling expenses up to London, 
fiom whence he would speedily leturn the favour with 
interest. The poor honest fellow, out of gratitude to 
a master whose libeiality he had formerly experienced, 
immediately furnished Mr. Duncan Campbell with that 
little supply, expressing the gladness of his heart that 
it lay in his power , and the stage-coach being to set 
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out within but a few hours, he ran instantly to the 
inn to see if he could get him a place. By good luck 
there was room, and but just room for one more, 
which pleased Duncan Campbell mightily when he 
was acquainted with it by his true and trusty servant 
the barber , for he was as impatient to see London 
again, it seems, as he had been before to quit it. Well, 
he had his wish , and when he came to London, he 
had one wish more foi fortune to bestow upon him, 
which appeared to begin to grow kind again, after 
her fickle fit of ciuelty was over, and this wish was, 
that he might find his former lodgings empty, and 
live in the same house as when he followed his pro- 
fession This too succeeded according to his desire, 
and he was happily fixed once ‘more to his heart’s 
content in his old lesidence, with the same people of 
the house round about him, who bore him all that 
respect and affection, and showed all that readiness 
and willingness to serve him on every occasion, and 
at every turn, which could be expected from persons 
that let lodgings in town to a gentleman whom they 
esteemed the best tenant they ever had in their lives, 
01 ever coqld have. 

Immediately the tidings of the dumb gentleman’s 
lieing returned home from beyond sea spread through- 
out all the neighbourhood , and it was noised about 
from one neighbourhood to another, till it went 
through all ranks and conditions, and was known as 
well in a day or two’s time all the town over, as if 
he had been some great man belonging to the state, 
and his arrival had been notified to the public in the 
Gazette as a person of the last importance. And such 
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a person he appeared indeed to be taken for, especially 
among the fair sex, who thronged to his doors, crowd 
after crowd, to consult with him about their fiiture 
occurrences in life. 

These curious tribes of people were as various in 
their persons, sex, age, quality, profession, art, trade, 
as they were m the curiosity of their minds, and the 
questions they had intended to propound to this dumb 
predictor of strange events, that lay yet as embryos 
in the womb of time, and were not to come, some of 
them, to a maturity for birth for very many years after, 
just as porcelain clay is stored up in the earth by good 
artificers, which their heirs make china of half a cen- 
tury, and sometimes more than an age afterwards. 

These shoals of customers, who were to fee him 
well for his advice, as we may suppose, now he stood 
in need of raising a fresh stock, were, unquestionably, 
as welcome and acceptable to him as they appeared 
too troublesome to him before, when he was in a 
state of wealth and plenty 

Fortune, that does nothing moderately, seemed 
now resolved, as she had been extremely cruel before, 
to be extiemely kind to him. He had nothing to 
do from early in the morning till late at night, 
but to read questions, and resolve them as fast as 
much-frequented doctors wnte their prescriptions 
and recipes , and like them also, to receive fees as 
fast. Fortune was, indeed, mightily indulgent to 
the wants she had so suddenly reduced him to ; and 
relieved him as suddenly by these knots of cunosos, 
who brought him a glut of money But one single 
fair lady, that was one of his very best consults 
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after his return, and who had received satisfactory 
answers from him in other points, before he went 
abroad, proved (so good fortune would have it) 
worth all the rest of his customers together, as 
numerous as they were, and as I have accordingly 
repi-esented them. 

This lady was the relict or widow of a gentleman 
of a good estate, and of a very good family, whose 
name was Digby , and a handsome jointure she had 
out of the estate This lady, it seems, having been 
with him in former days, and seen him in a more 
shining way of life (for he had taken a humour to 
appear before all his company in that coarse, odd 
dress, made out of the friar’s habit, and would not 
be persuaded by the people of the house to put on 
a night-gown till he could provide himself with a 
new suit), was so cunous, among other questions, 
as to ask him whether he had met with any misfor- 
tunes, and how he came to be in so slovenly and 
wretched a habit ? Here Mr Campbell related the 
whole story of his travels to her, and the crosses 
and disappointments he had met with abroad The 
tears, he observed, would start every now and then 
into her eyes when she came to any doleful passage, 
and she appeared to have a mighty compassionate 
kind of feeling when she read of any hardship more 
than ordinarily melancholy that had befallen him 
Mr Campbell, it is certain, had then a very good 
presence, and was a handsome and portly young 
man , and, as a great many young gentlemen derive 
the seeming agreeableness of their persons from the 
tailor and peruke-maker, the shoemaker and hosier, 
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so Mr. Carapbell’s person, on the other hand, gave 
a good air and a good look to the awkward garb he 
had on, and I believe, it was from seeing him in 
this odd trim (as they call it) the ladies first took 
up the humour of calling him the handsome sloven , 
add to this, that he looked his misfortune in the 
face with a jolly countenance, and smiled even while 
he was penning the relation of his calamities, all 
which are certainly circumstances that first soothe 
a generous mind into a state of compassion, and 
afterwards heighten it in the breast wherein it is 
conceived Hence it came that this pretty and 
good-natured widow, Mrs. Digby, when she had 
expressed her commiseration of him by her looks, 
began to take the pen and express it in very tender 
terms neither did she think that expression in 
woids a sufficient testimony of the compassion she 
bore to him , the generosity of her mind did lead 
her to express it in a more substantial manner still, 
and that was, to show it plainly by a veiy benevo- 
lent action. She laid a purse of twenty guineas 
before the table, and at the same time smiling, 
pointed to the table, as signifying her desire that he 
would accept it, and, running to the door, diopped 
a curtsey, and scuttled away; and, by the same civil 
act as she obliged him, she put it out of his power 
to refuse being so obliged, so that, though the 
present was very handsome, the manner of giving 
it was still handsomer. 

If being a handsome young man of merit in dis- 
tress, and bearing his misfortunes with an equal 
mind, are powerful motives to excite compassion in 
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the mind of a generous lady, so the generosity of a 
young agieeable widow, expi'essed in so kind and so 
benevolent a way to a young gentleman, when he 
bad been tasting nothing but the bitter draughts of 
fortune befoie, must stir up an affection in a mind 
that had any sense of gratitude and truly, just such 
was the effect that this lady’s civility had upon Mr. 
Duncan Campbell. He conceived from that moment 
a verj great affection for her, and lesolved to try 
whether he could gain her, which he had no small 
grounds to hope, from the esteem which she appeared 
to beai towards him already. ' I remember Mr 
Dryden makes a veiy beautiful observation of the 
near alliance there is between the two passions of 
pity and love in a woman’s breast, in one of his 
plays. His words aie these “For pity still fore- 
runs approaching love as lightning does the thunder.” 
Mr Bruyere, a most ingenious member of the French 
Academy, has made another remark, which comes 
home to our present purpose He says, that many 
women love their money better than their friends ; 
but yet value then lovers more than their money. 
According to the two reflections of these fine writers 
upon the tempers of the pair, Mr Campbell had 
hopes enough to ground his comtship upon , and it 
appeared so in the end by his proving successful. 
She, from being a very liberal and friendly client, 
became at last a most affectionate wife He then 
began to be a housekeeper, and accordingly took a 
little neat one, and \ery commodious for his profes- 
sion, in Monmouth Court Here I must take leave 
to oiaJte this observation, that if Mr. Campbell in- 
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herited the talents of his second-sighted mother, he 
seemed likewise to be an heir to his father, Mr. 
Archibald Campbell, both in his strange and acci- 
dental sufferings by sea, and likewise in his being 
relieved from them, after as accidental and strange a 
manner, by an unexpected marriage, just like his 
father’s. 

And here we return again to take a new survey of 
him in the course of his public preictice as a predictor. 
The accounts I shall give of his actions here, will be 
very various in their nature from any I have yet 
presented to the reader they are more mysterious 
in themselves, and yet I shall endeavour to make the 
manner of his opeiating in this kind as plain as, I 
think, I have the following ones , and then, I flatter 
myself, they must afford a fi-esh entertainment for 
every reader that has any curiosity and a good taste 
for things of so extiaordinary a kind , foi what I 
have all along propounded to myself from the be- 
ginning, and in the progress, and to the end of this 
history, is, to interweave entertaining and surprising 
narratives of what Mr Campbell has done, with 
cunous and instructive inquiries into the nature of 
those actions, for which he has rendered himself so 
singularly famous It was not, therefore, suitable 
to my purpose to clog the reader with numerous 
adventures, almost all of the same kind , but out of 
a vast number of them to single some few of tho.se 
that were most remarkable and that were mystenes, 
but mysteries of very different sorts I leave that 
method of swelling distorted and commented tnfles 
into volumes, to the writers of fable and romance . 
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if I was to tell his adventures with regard, for in- 
stance, to women that came to consult him, I might, 
perhap, have not only written the stories of eleven 
thousand virgins that died maids, but have had rela- 
tions to give of as many married women and widows, 
and the work would have been endless. AH that I 
shall do, therefore, is to pick out one particular, 
each of a different kind, that there may be variety 
in the entertainment 

Upon application to this dumb man, one is told, 
m the middle of her health, that she shall die at 
such a time , another, that she shall sicken, and 
upon the moment of her recovery, have a suitor and 
a husband ; a third, who is a celebrated beauty, 
with a multitude of admirers round about her, that 
she shall never become a wife , a fourth, that is 
married, when she shall get nd of an uneasy hus- 
band , a fifth, that hath lost her goods, who stole 
them, where and when they shall be restored , a 
sixth, that IS a merchant, when he shall be undone, 
and how and when he shall recover his losses, and 
be as great on the Exchange as ever , a seventh, 
that IS a gamester, which will be his winning and his 
losing hom ; an eighth, how he shall be involved in 
a lawsuit, and whether the suit will have a prosper- 
ous issue , a ninth, that is a woman with choice of 
lovers, which she shall be most happy with for life , 
and so on to many others, where every prediction is 
perfectly new and surpnsing, and differs from the 
other in almost every circumstance When a man 
has so extensive a genius as this at foretelling the 
future occurrences of life, one narrative of a soi-t is 
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enough in conscience to piesent the reader with, 
and several of each kind would not, methinks, be 
entertaining hut tiresome , for he that can do one 
thing in these kinds by the power of prediction, can 
do ten thousand , and those who are obstinate in 
extenuating his talents, and calling his capacity in 
question, and that will not be convinced by one 
instance of his judgment, would not own the con- 
viction if ten thousand instances were given them. 
The best passages I can rec-ommend to their perusal, 
are those where persons, who came purposely to 
banter him under the colour of consulting him, and 
covered over then sly intentions with borrowed 
-disguises, and came in masquerades, found all the 
jest turned upon themselves in the end, which they 
meant to our famous predictor , and had the dis- 
couragement of seeing their most-concealed and 
deepest-laid plots discovered, and all their most witty 
fetches and wily contnvances defeated, till they were 
compelled universally to acknowledge, that endeavour- 
ing to impose upon the judgment of our seer by any 
hidden artifice and cunning whatsoever was effectually 
imposing upon their ow'n His unusual talent in 
this kind was so openly known and so generally con- 
fessed, that his knowledge was celebrated in some of 
the most witty weekly papers that evei appeared in 
public. Isaac BickeretafiP, who diverted all the beau- 
monde for a long space of time with his lucubrations, 
takes occasion in several of his papers to applaud 
the speculations of this dumb gentleman, in an ad- 
mirable vein of pleasantry and humour, peculiar to 
the writer, and to the subject he wrote upon , and 
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when that bright author, who joined the uttermost 
facetiousness with the most solid improvements of 
morality and learning in his works, laid aside the 
title of a Tatler, and assumed the name of a Spectator 
and censor of men’s actions, he still every now and 
then thought our Duncan Campbell a subject worthy 
enough to employ his farther consideration upon. 
I must take notice of one letter sent concerning him 
to the Spectator, in the year 1712, which was at a 
time when a lady wanted him, after he had removed 
from Monmouth Street to Drury Lane. 

“ Mr. Spectator, — About two years ago, I was 
called upon by the younger part of a country family, 
by my mother’s side related to me, to visit Mr. 
Campbell, the dumb man , for they told me that was 
chiefly what brought them to town, having heard 
wonders of him in Essex. I, who always wanted 
faith in such matters, was not easily prevailed on to 
go ; but lest they should take it ill, I went with them, 
when, to my own surpnse, Mr. Campbell related all 
their past life (in short, had he not been prevented, 
such a discovery would have come out as would have 
ruined their next design of coming to town, viz., 
buying wedding clothes) Our names, though he 
never heard of us before, and endeavoured to conceal, 
were as familiar to him as to ourselves. To be sure, 
Mr. Spectator, he is a very learned and wise man. 
Being impatient to know my foitune, having paid 
my respects in a family Jacobus, he told me, after 
his manner, among several other things, that in a 
year and nine months I should feill ill of a new fever, 
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be given over by my physicians, but should with much 
difficulty recover , that the firet time I took the air 
afterwards, I should be addressed to by a young 
gentleman of a plentiful fortune, good sense, and a 
generous spirit Mr Spectator, he is the purest 
man in the world , for all he said is come to pass, 
and I am the happiest woman in Kent. I have been 
in quest of Mr. Campbell these three months, and 
cannot find him out now, hearing you are a dumb 
man too, I thought you might correspond and be 
able to tell me something, for I think myself highly 
obliged to make his fortune, as he has mine ’T is 
very possible your worship, who has spies all over 
this town, can inform me how to send to him , if 
^ou can, I beseech you be as speedy as possible, and 
you will highly oblige your constant reader and 
admirer, “ Dulcibella Thankley.” 

The “ Spectator’s ” Answer. 

“ Ordered that the inspector I employ about won- 
ders inquire at the Golden Lion, opposite to the Half 
Moon Tavern in Drury Lane, into the merit of this 
silent sage, and report accordingly ” — Vide the 
seventh volume of Spectatw, No. 474, being on 
Wednesday, September the 3rd, 1712. 

But now let us come to those passages of his life 
the most surprising of all, during the time that he 
enjoyed this reputation, and when he proved that he 
deserved the fame he enjoyed Let us take a survey 
of him while he is wonderfully curing persons labour- 
ing under the misfortune of witchcraft, of which the 
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following story will be an eminent instance, and like- 
wise clear up how he came by his reputation in Essex, 
as mentioned in the above-mentioned letter to the 
Spectator. 

In the year 1709, Susanna Johnson, daughter to 
one Captain Johnson, who lived at a place adjacent 
to Romford, in Essex, going one morning to that 
town to buy butter at the market, was met there by 
an old miserable-looking woman, just as she had 
taken some of her change of the market-woman in 
copper, and this old woman rather demanded than 
begged the gentlewoman to give her a penny Mrs. 
Johnson, reputing her to be one of those hatefiil 
people that are called stmdy beggars, refused it her, 
as thinking it to be no act of charity, and that it 
would be rather gratifying and indulging her im- 
pudence than supplying or satisfying her indigence 
Upon the refusal, the old hag, with a fece more 
wrinkled still, if possible, by anger than it weus by 
age, took upon her to storm at joung Mrs. Johnson 
very loudly, and to threaten and menace her, but 
when she found her common threats and menaces of 
no avail, she swore she would be revenged of the 
young creature in so signal a mannei, that she should 
repent the denial of that penny from her heart be- 
fore she got home, and that it should cost her many 
pounds to get nd of the consequences of that denial 
and her anger. The poor innocent creature despised 
these Itist words likewise, and getting up on horse- 
back, returned homewards ; but just as she got about 
half way her horse stopped, and no means that she 
could use would make him advance one single step , 
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but she stayed a while, to see if that would humour 
him to go on. At last the beast began to grow un- 
ruly, and snorted and trembled as if he had seen or 
smelt something that frighted him, and so fell 
a kicking desperately till he threw the girl from the 
saddle, not being able to cling to it any longer, though 
a pretty good horsewoman of her years , so much 
were the horse’s motions and plungings more than 
ordinarily violent. 

As Providence would have it, she got not much 
harm by the fall, receiving only a little bruise in 
the right shoulder , but she was dreadfully frighted. 
This fear added wings to her feet, and brought her 
home as speedily of herself as she usually came on 
horseback She immediately, without any other sign 
of illness than the pallid colour with which fear had 
disordered the complexion of her face, alarmed all 
the family at home with the story, took her bed 
upon it, complained of inward rackings of the belly, 
and was never at ease unless she lay doubled up 
together, her head to her knees, and her heels to her 
rump, just like a figure of 8 She could not be a 
single moment out of that posture without shrieking 
out with the violence of anxious torments and rack- 
ing pains 

In this condition of misery, amidst this agony of 
suffering, and in this double posture, was the poor 
wretched young gentlewoman bi ought to town. 
Physicians were consulted about her, but in vain. 
She was carried to different hospitals for assistance, 
but their endeavours likewise proved ineffectual. At 
last she was conducted to the College of Physicians , 
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and even the collective wisdom of the greatest sages 
and adepts in the science of physic was posed to give 
her any prescription that would do her service, and 
relieve her from the inexplicable malady she laboured 
under. The poor incurable creature was one con- 
stant subject of her complaining mother’s discourse 
in every company she came into. It happened at 
last, and very providentially, truly, that the mother 
was thus condoling the misfortune of her child among 
five or six ladies, and telling them, among other 
things, that by the most skilful persons she was 
looked upon to be bewitched, and that it was not 
within the power of physic to compass her recovery. 
They all having been acquainted with our Mr. Dun- 
can Campbell, unanimously advised her to carry her 
daughter to his house, and consult with him about 
her. The mother was oveijoyed at these tidings, 
and purposed to let no time slip where her child'^s 
health was so deeply concerned. She got the ladies 
to go with her and her child, to be eye-witnesses of 
so extraordinary a piece of practice, and so eminent 
a trial of skill. 

As soon as this dismal object was brought into his 
room Mr Duncan Campbell lifted up her head and 
looked earnestly in her face, and in less than a minute’s 
time signified to the company that she was not only 
bewitched, but in as dieadful a condition almost as 
the man that had a legion of fiends within him. 

At the reading of these words, the unhappy creat- 
ure raised up her head, turned her eyes upwards, 
and a smile (a thing she had been a stranger to for 
many months) overspread her whole face, and such a 
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kind of colour as is the flushing of joy and gladness, 
and with an innocent tone of voice she said she now 
had a firm belief she should shortly be delivered. 
The mother and the rest of the company were all in 
tears, but Mr Campbell wrote to them that they 
should be of good heart, be easy and quiet for a few 
moments, and they should be convinced that it 
was witchcraft, but happily convinced, by seeing her 
so suddenly well again. This brought the com- 
pany into pretty good temper, and a little after, 
Mr. Campbell desired she might be led upstairs to his 
chamber, and left there alone with him for a little 
while. Thus occasioned some small female specula- 
tion, and as much mirth as their late sorrow, allevi- 
ated with the hopes of her cure, would permit. 

This, you may be suie, was but a snatch of mirth, 
just as the nature of the thing would allow of, and 
all sorts of waggery being laid instantly aside, and 
removed almost as soon as conceived, the poor young 
thing was cairied m that double posture upstairs. 
She had not been much above half-an-hour there, 
when, by the help only of Mr. Campbell’s arm, she 
was led downstairs, and descended into that room 
full of company, as a miracle appearing in a ma- 
chine from above , she was led backward and forward 
through the room, while all gazed at her for a while 
with joyful astonishment, for no aiTow was more 
stiaight than she. Mr Campbell then prevailed 
with her to drink a glass of wine, and immediately 
after she evacuated wind, which she had not done 
some months before, and found herself still more 
amended and easy, and then the mother, making 
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Mr. Campbell some small acknowledgment at that 
nme, with the promise of more, and her daughter 
giving thanks, and all the company commending his 
skill, took their leave and departed with great dem- 
onstrations of joy. I shall here, to cut the story 
short, signify that she came frequently afterwards to 
make her testimonials of gratitude to him, and con- 
tinues to enjoy her health to this very day at Green- 
wich, where she now lives, and will at any time, if 
called upon, make oath of the truth of this little 
history, as she told me herself with her ow n mouth. 

The next thing, therefore, it behoves me to do in 
this chapter is, to give some satisfactory account of 
magic, by which such seeming mysterious cures and 
operations are brought about 

This task I would perform in the most perspicuous 
and most convincing manner I can, for magic, I 
know, is held to be a very hai-d and difficult study 
by those learned, and universally unlawful and dia- 
bolical by those unlearned, who believe there is such 
a science attainable by human genius. On the other 
hand, by some learned men, who believe there is no 
such science, it is represented as an inconsistent sys- 
tem of superstitions and chimeras , and again laughed 
at as such by the unlearned, who are of an incredulous 
temper. What I would therefore undertake to do in 
this place is to show the learned men, who believe 
there is such an art, that the attainment to a toler- 
able knowledge of the manner how magical practices 
may be brought about is no such difficult matter as 
they have represented it to themselves ; and by doing 
this I shall make the system x>f it so plain, that while 
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the leanied approve of it, the unlearned, too, who are 
not of an unbelieving kind, may understand clearly 
what I say ; and the learned men who have rejected 
this science as chimerical, may be clearly convinced 
it is real , and then there is nothing left but obsti- 
nate, unbelieving ignorance, which I shall not here 
pretend by arguments to lead into sense, but leave it 
to the work of time. In fine, I will endeavour to 
induce men of sense to say, that what has been ac- 
counted mysterious is delivered in a plain, easy, and 
convincing manner, and to own that they approve , 
while men of the lower class of understanding shall 
confess and acknowledge that they themselves under- 
stand it, and that what has hitherto been represented 
'as arduous and difficult to a gieat genius is adapted 
and rendered not only clear but familiar to persons 
of middling talents In this work, therefore, I shall 
follow the strictest older I can (which of all things 
renders a discourse upon any subject the most clear) ; 
and that it may be plain to the commonest capacity, 
I will first set down what order I intend to follow. 

First, I will speak of magic in general. 

Secondly, of magic under its several divisions and 
subdivisions 

Tliirdly, concerning the object of art, as it is 
good or bad. 

Fourthly, of the persons exercising that art in 
either capacity of good oi bad, and by what means 
they become capacitated to exercise it. 

In the fifth place I shall come to the several ob- 
jections against the art of magic, and the refutation 
of those objections. 
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The first objection shall be against the existence 
of good and bad spirits, the refutation of which 
will consist in my proving the existences of spints 
both good and bad, by reason, and by experience. 

The second objection that will be brought, is to 
contain an allegation that there are no such persons 
as witches now, and an argument to support that 
allegation, diawn from the incapacity and impossi- 
bility of anything making (while itself is incarnate) 
a contract with a spint This objection will be an- 
swered by proving the reality of witches from almost 
universal experience, and by explaining rationally 
the manner how the devils hold commerce with 
witches , which explication is backed and authorised 
by the opinion of the most eminent divines and the 
most learned physicians 

From hence, sixthly and lastly, we shall conclude 
on the side of the good magic, that as there are 
witches on the one hand that may afflict and torment 
persons with demons, so on the other hand there aie 
lawful and good magicians that may cast out 
demons from people that are possessed with them. 

And, first, as to magic in general Magic con- 
sists in the spirit by faith, for faith is that magnet 
of the magicians by which they draw spiiits to them, 
and by which spirits they do great things, and ap- 
pear like miracles. 

Secondly, magic is divided into three sorts, viz., 
divine, natural, and diabolical; and natural magic 
IS again subdivided into two kinds, simple and com- 
pound , and natural compound magic is again like- 
wise divided into two kinds, viz., natural divine 
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magic and natural diabolical magic Now, to give 
the reader a clear and distinct notion of each several 
species of magic here mentioned, I set down the fol- 
lowing definitions — Divine magic is a celestial 
science, in which all operations that are wonderfully 
brought about are performed by the Spmt of God. 
Natural magic is a science in which all the myste- 
rious acts that are wrought are compassed by natural 
spints , but this natural magic may be exercised 
about things either in a manner indifferent in them- 
selves, or mere morally good, and then it is meie 
natural magic, or else about things theologically 
good and transceiidentiy bad, and then it is not 
merely and natural magic but mixed and compound. 
If natural magic be exercised about the most holy 
operations, it is then mixed with the divine, and 
may then be called, not improperly, natural divine 
magic , but if natural magic troubles itself about 
compassing the wickedest practices, then is it pro- 
miscuous with the demoniacal, and may not improp- 
erly be called natural diabolical magic. 

Thirdly, the object of this art is doing wonders 
out of the ordinary appearing course of nature, which 
tend either to great good or bad, by the help and 
mediation of spints good and bad. 

Fourthly, as to the persons exercising that art in 
either way, whether good or bad, and by what means 
they become capacitated to act it, the notion of this 
may be easily deduced from the notions of the art 
itself, as considered above in its each different species ; 
for as all magic consists in a spirit, every mag ici an 
acts by a spirit. 
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Divine magicians that are of God are spoken of in 
the sacred book, and therefore I shall not mention 
the passages here, but pass them over, as I ought to 
do in a book like this, with a profound and reVeren- 
tial silence, as well as the other passages, which speak 
of natuTEil and demoniacal magicians ; and in all I 
shall speak of them in this place, I shall only speak 
of them with regard to human reason and experience, 
and conclude this head with saying, that natural 
magiaans work all things by the natmal spints of 
the elements , but that witches and demoniacal 
magicians, as Jannes and Jambres in Egypt were, 
work their magical performances by the spirit of 
demons, and it is by the means of these differeht 
spirits that these difFeient magicians perform their 
different operations. 

These things thus distinctly settled and explained, 
it is now we must come and ground the dispute, 
between those who believe there aie no such things 
as magicians of any kind, and those who assert there 
are of all the kinds above specified. 

Those who contend there are, have recourse to 
experience, and relate many well-witnessed narra- 
tives, to prove that there have been at all times, 
and that there are still, magicians of all these kinds ; 
but those who contend that there are no such per- 
sons, will give no ear to what the others call plain 
experience ; they call the stories, let whatever wit- 
nesses appear to justify them, either fabulous legends 
invented by fie authors, or else tricks of intellectual 
legerdemain imposed by the actors upon the relaters 
of those actions. Since, therefore, th^ sav, though 
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the believers in magic brag of experience never so 
much, it may be but a fallible experience , they 
reasonably desire to know whether these gentlemen 
that stand for magic can answer the objections which 
they propose, to prove that the practice of magic, 
according to the system laid down, is inconsistent 
with reason, before they will yield their assent. Let 
the stones be never so numerous, appeal never so 
credible, these unbelieving gentlemen desire to be 
tried by reason, and aver, till that reason is given, 
they will not be convinced by the number of stones, 
because, though numerous, they are stories still, 
neither will they believe them because they appear 
credible , because seeming so is not being so, and 
appearances, though never so fair, when they con- 
tradict reason, are not to be swallowed down with 
an implicit faith as so many realities And thus fai, 
no doubt, the gentlemen who are on the unbelieving 
’side, are veiy much m the right on it The learned 
gentlemen, on the other hand, who are persuaded of 
this mighty mysterious powei being lodged in the 
hands of magicians, answer, that they will take upon 
them to refute the most subtle objections brought 
by the learned unbelievers, and to reconcile the 
practicability of magical mysteries, by the capacity 
of men who study that art to right rules and laws of 
reasoning, and to show that some stones, though 
never .so prodigious, which are told of magicians, 
demand the belief of wise men on two accounts ; 
because, as experience backs leason on the one hand, 
reason backs experience on the other, and so the issue 
of the whole argument (whether there are magicians 
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or not) is thrown upon both experience and reason. 
These arguments on each side I shall draw up fairly, 
pro and coa, for I do not pretend to be the inventor 
of them myself, they belong to other authors many 
years ago ; be it enough for me to boast of, if I can 
draw them up in a better and closer form together 
than they have yet appeared in in that I take upon 
myself a veiy great task , I erect myself as it were 
into a kind of a judge , I will sum up the evidences 
on both sides, and I shall, wherever I see occasion, 
intimate which side of the argument bears the most 
weight with me , but when I have enforced my 
opinion as far as I think needful, my readers, like a 
jury, aie still at liberty to bring in their verdict just 
as they themselves shall see fit , and this naturally 
leads me where I promised to come to in the fifth 
part of this discouise, to the several objections 
against the power of ait magic and refutation of those 
objections 

The First Objections being against the Existence 
OF Spiairs, AND the Refutations thereof. 

The first objection, which they who reject magic 
make use of, is, denying that there are any such 
things as spiiits, about which, since those who de- 
fend the art say it entirely exerciseth itself, the 
objectors contend, that if they can make out that 
there are no such beings as spirits, all pretensions 
to the art must be entirely groundless, and for the 
future exploded. 

To make this part out, that there are no spirits, 
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the first man they produce on th«r side is un- 
doubtedly one of very great credit and authority, 
inasnauch as he has justly home for many centuries 
the title of a prince of philosophers. They say that 
Aristotle, in his book “De Mundo,” reasons thus 
against the existence of spirits, viz , That since God 
can do all things of Himself, He doth not stand in 
need of ministering angels and demons, a multitude 
of servants showing the weakness of a pnnce. 

The gentlemen who defend the science make this 
reply • they allow the credit and authonty of Aris- 
totle as much as the objectors ; but as the objectors 
themselves deny all the authorities for the spirits, 
and desire that reason may be the only ground they 
go upon, so the refuters, on their parts, desire that 
Aristotle’s tpse dint may not be absolutely passed 
upon them for argument, but that his words may be 
brought to the same touchstone of reason, and 
proved if they are standard. If this argument, say 
they, will hold good, Aristotle should not suppose 
intelligences moving the celestial spheres, for God 
sufficeth to move all without ministenng spiiits , nor 
would there be need of a sun in the world, for God 
can enlighten all things by Himself, and so all 
second causes would be taken away ; therefore there 
are angels and ministering spirits in the world, for 
the majesty of God, not for His want of them, and 
for order, not for His omnipotency. And here, if 
the objectors return and say. Who told you that 
there are spirits ? Is not yours a precarious hypoth- 
esis? may not we have leave to reciiminate in this 
place. Pray who told Aristotle that there were in- 
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telligences that moved the celestial spheres ? Is not 
this hypothesis as precarious as any man may pretend 
that of spirits to be ? and we believe there ^are few 
philosophers at present who agree with Aristotle in 
that opinion , and we dare pronounce this to be 
ours, that Aristotle took his intelligences from 
the Hebrews, who went according to the same whim- 
sical though pretty notion, which first gave rise to 
the fiction of the nine Muses , but mure than all this, 
it IS a very great doubt among learned men, whether 
this book “ De Mundo,” be Aristotle’s or no. 

The next thing the objectoi's bring against the 
existence of spirits, is, that it is nonsense for men to 
say that there are such beings of which it is impos- 
sible for a man to have any notion, and they insist 
upon it that it is impossible for any man to form 
an idea of a spiritual substance. As to this part, the 
defendants rejoin, that they think our late most 
judicious Mr. Locke, in his elaborate and finished 
“ Essay on Human Understanding,” has fairly made 
out, that men have as clear a notion of a spiritual 
.substance as they have of any corporeal substance, 
matter, or body , and that there is as much reason 
for admitting the existence of the one as of the other ; 
for that if they admit the lattei, it is but humour in 
them to deny the former It is in book the second, 
chapter 29, where he reasons thus “ If a man will ex- 
amine himself, concerning his notion of pure substance 
in general, he will find he has no other idea of it, but 
only a supposition of he knows not what support of 
such quality which are capable of producing simple 
ideas in us, which qualities are commonly c^led ac- 
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cidents. Thus if we talk or think of any particular 
sort of corporeal substance, as horse, stone, &c., 
though the idea we have of either of them be but 
the complication or collection of those several simple 
ideas, or sensible qualities, which we use to find 
united in the thing called horse or stone , yet be- 
cause we cannot conceive how they should subsist 
alone, not onq in another, we suppose them to exist 
in and be supported by some common subject, which 
support we denote by the name of substance, though 
it be certain we have no clear or distinct idea of that 
thing we suppose a support The same happens 
concerning the operations of our mind, viz., think- 
ing, reasoning, and fearing, &c., which we concluding 
not to subsist of themselves, and not apprehending 
how they can belong to body, we are apt to think 
these the actions of some substance which we call 
spiiit. Whereby it is evident, that having no other 
notion of matter, but something wherein those many 
sensible qualities, which affect our senses, do subsist 
by supposing a substance wherein thinking, knowing, 
doubting, and a power of moving, &c , do subsist, 
we have as clear a notion of the nature or substance 
of spirit, as we have of body , the one being supposed 
to be, without knowing what is the substratum to those 
simple ideas which we have, from without, and the 
other supposed, with a like ignorance of what it is, to 
be the substratum of the operations which we exper- 
iment in ourselves within. ’T is plain then, that the 
idea of corporeal substance in matter, is as remote 
from our conceptions and apprehensions as that of 
spiritual substance , and therefore fixim our not hav- 
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ing any notion of the substance of spirit we can no 
more conclude its non-existence, than we can for the 
same reason deny the existence of body , it being as 
rational to affirm there is no body, because we can- 
not know its essence, as it ’s called, or have the idea 
of the substance of matter, as to say, there is no 
spirit, because we know not its essence, or have 
no idea of a spiritual substance.” Mr. Locke, also 
comparing our idea of spirit with our idea of body, 
thinks there may seem rather less obscurity in the 
former than the latter Our idea of body, he takes 
to be an extended solid substance, capable of com- 
municating motion by impulse , and our idea of soul 
is a substance that thinks, and has a power of ex- 
citing motion in body by will or thought. Now, 
some perhaps will say, they comprehend a thinking 
thing, which peihaps is true , but, he says, if they 
consider it well, they can no more comprehend an 
extended thing , and if they say they know not what 
it IS thinks in them, they mean they know not what 
the substance is of that thinking thing , no more, 
says he, do they know what the substance is of that 
solid thing, and if they say, they know not how 
they think, he says, neither do they know how they 
are extended, how the solid parts are united, or 
where to make extensicwi, &c. 

The learned Monsieur Le Clerc, who generally 
knows how far human reason can bear, argues con- 
sonantly to- what IS before delivered by Mr Locke, 
in his “ Coronis ” added to the end of the fourth 
volume of his philosophical works, in the third 
edition of them, where he writes as foUoweth • 
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“ When we contemplate the corporeal nature, we 
can see nothing in it but extension, divisibility, 
solidity, mobility, and various determinations of 
quantity, or figures , which being so, it were a rash 
^ing, and contrary to the laws of right reasoning, 
to affirm other things of bodies ; and consequently 
from mere body, nothing can be deduced by us, 
which is not joined in a necessary connection with 
the said properties. Therefore those, who have 
thought the properties of perceiving by sense, of 
understanding, willing, imagining, remembering, and 
others the like, which have no affinity with corporeal 
things, to have risen from the body, have greatly 
transgressed in the method of right reasoning and 
philosophising, which hath been done by Epicurus, 
and those who have thought as he did, having affirmed 
our minds to be composed of corporeal atoms. But 
whence shall we say they have had their rise ^ truly, 
they do not owe their rise to matter, which is wholly 
destitute of sense and thought, nor are they spon- 
taneously sprung up from nothing, it being an onto- 
logical maxim of most evident truth, that nothing 
springs from nothing.” 

Having thus given the reader the first objections 
made against the existence of spirits, and the refu- 
tations thereof, I must now frankly own on which side 
my opinion leans , and for my part, it seems manifest 
to me that there are two beings we conceive very 
plainly and distinctly, viz., body and ^spirit, and 
that it would be as absurd and ridiculous to deny 
the existence of the one, as of the other : and really, 
if the refuters have got the better in their way of 
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reasoning, they have still a much greater advantage 
over the objectors, when they come to back these 
reasons with fresh arguments drawn from experience. 
Of this, there having been many undoubted narra- 
tives given in the foregoing pages, concerning the 
apparitions of spirits, I shall refer the reader back 
again to them, and only subjoin here one or two 
instances, which may, if required, be proved upon 
oath, of spirits seen by two peisons of our Duncan 
Campbell’s own acquaintance. In the year 1711, 
one Mrs. Stephens and her daughter wei’e, together 
with Mr. Campbell, at the house of Mr. Ramell’s, a 
very great and noted weaver at Haggerstone, where 
the rainy weather detained them till late at night. 
Just after the clock struck twelve, they all of them 
went to the door to see if the rain had ceased, being 
extremely desirous to get home. As soon as ever 
they had opened the door and were all got together, 
there appeared before them a thing all in white ; 
the face seemed of a dismal pallid hue, but the eyes 
thereof fiery and flaming like beacons, and of a 
saucer size. It made its approaches to them, till it 
came up within the space of about three yards of 
them ; there it fixed and stood like a figure agaze, 
for some minutes ; and they all stood likewise stiff 
like the figure, frozen with fear, motionless, and 
speechless ' when all of a sudden it vanished from 
their eyes; and that apparition to the sight was 
succeeded by a noise, or the appearance of a noise, 
like that which is occasioned by the fighting of 
twenty mastiff dogs. 

Not long after, Mrs, Atme Stephens, who lived in 
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Spitalfields, a woman well known by her great dealings 
with mercers upon Ludgate Hill, sitting in her house 
alone, and musing upon business, happened by accident 
to look behind her, and saw a dead corpse, to her 
thinking, lie extended upon the floor just as a dead 
corpse should be, excepting that the foot of one leg 
was fixed on the ground as it is in a bed, when one 
lies with one knee up , she looked at it a long while, 
and by degrees at last stole her eyes from so iinpleas- 
ing and unexpected an object However, a strange 
kind of a curiosity overcame her fears, and she ven- 
tured a second time to turn her head that way, and 
saw it, as before, fixed for a considerable time longer, 
but durst not stir from her seat , she again withdrew 
her eyes from the horrible and melancholy spectacle, 
and resumed the courage, after a little reflection, of 
viewing it again, and resolving to ascertain herself 
if the vision was real, by getting up fiom her seat 
and going to it, but upon this thud retrospection 
she found it vanished. This relation she writ down 
to Mr. Duncan Campbell, and has told it before Mrs. 
Ramell, her own sister, and many other very credit- 
able persons Now as to these arguments from ex- 
perience, I shall also deliver my opinion ; I dispute 
not but that learned men, who have obstinate prepos- 
sessions, may produce plausible arguments, why all 
things should be thought to be done by imposture 
which seem strange to them, and interfere with their 
belief, and truly thus far their humour may be in- 
dulged, that if only one person relates a very strange 
and surprising story, a man may be more apt to think 
it 18 possible for that person to lie, than that so strange 
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• 

a relation should be true ; but if a considerable num- 
ber of persons of several countries, several religions, 
several professions, several ages, and those persons 
looked upon to be of as great sagacity as any the 
country afford, agree in relations of the same kind, 
though very sti ange, and are ready to vouch the truth 
of them upon oath after having well considered cir- 
cumstances, I think it a violation of the law of nature 
to reject all these relations as fabulous, merely upon 
a self-presuming conceit, unless a man can fairly 
show the things to be impossible, or can demonstrate 
wherein those persons weie imposed on ; for fiom 
hence I form the following conclusive argument- 
What IS possible according to reason grows probable 
according to belief, where the possibility is attested 
to have reduced itself into action by persons of known 
credit and integrity. Now. not only the possibility 
of the existence of spirits, but the actual existence 
thereof, is pioved above by logical demonstiation , 
therefore are we to believe both by the course of 
logical reason, and moral faith, that those existences 
have appeared to men of credit, who have attested 
the reality thereof upon oath 


Second Ortection against the Existence of 
Witches. 

These objections go on to say that, piovided they 
should allow there is an existence of spirits, yet that 
would be still no argument how magic should subsist, 
because they deny that it is possible for a man in his 
body to have a commerce, much less make a cpntract 
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with spirits ; but here again the refuters allege they 
have both experience and reason on their sides. As 
a joint argument of reason and experience, they tell 
you that the numerous witches which have in all 
countries been arraigned and condemned upon this 
occasion, are evident testimonies of this commerce 
and contract being held and made with spirits. They 
pretend to say that these objectors call not their, the 
refuters’, judgment so much in question, who contend 
that there is a magic art, as they call in question the 
judgment of all the wisest legislative powers in Chris- 
tendom, who have universally agreed in enacting penal 
laws against such capital offenders. 

But here the objectors return and say that it be- 
ing impossible for us to show the manner how such a 
contract should be made, we can never, but without 
reason, believe a thing to be of which we can form 
no perfect idea The refuters, on the other hand, 
reply with the learned Father le Brune it ’s manifest, 
that we can see but two sorts of beings, spiiits and 
bodies , and that since we can reason but according 
to our own ideas, we ought to ascribe to spirits what 
cannot be produced by bodies Indeed, the author 
of the “Republic of Learning,” in the month of 
August, anno 1686, has given us a rough draft for 
writing a good tract of witchcraft, which he looks 
upon as a desideratum, where among other things 
he wrrites thus . “ Since this age is the true time of 
systems, one should be contrived concerning the 
commerce that may be betwixt demons and men.” 

On this passage. Father le Brune writes thus . 
“ Doubtless here the author complies with the lan- 
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guage of a great many persons, who for want of 
attention and light, would have us put all religion 
in systems. Whatever regard I ought, to have for 
many of those persons, I must not be afraid to say 
that there is no system to be mcule of those truths, 
which we ought to learn distinctly by faith, because 
we must advance nothing here but what we receive 
from the oracle. We must make a system to explain 
the effects of the loadstone, the eblbing and flowing 
of the sea, the motion of the planets ; for that the 
cause of these effects is not evidently signified to us, 
and many may be conceived by us , and to determine 
us, we have need of a great number of observations, 
which by an exact induction, may lead us to a cause 
that may satisfy all the phenomena. It’s not the 
same in the truths of religion, we come not at them 
by groping, it were to be wished men spoke not of 
them, but after a decisive and infallible authority. 
It’s thus we should speak of the power of demons, 
and of the commerce they have with men, it’s of 
faith that they have ppwer, and that they attack 
men, and tiy to seduce them divers ways. It is true 
indeed, they are sometimes permitted to have it 
over the just, though they have it not ordinarily but 
over those that want faith, or fear not to partake of 
their works , and that to the last particularly, the 
disordered intelligences try to make exactly succeed 
what they wish ; inspiring them to have recourse to 
certain practices by which those seducing spints 
enter into commerce with men.” Thus far Father le 
Brune. But still these objectors demand to know by 
what means this commerce may be held between 
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demons and men, and urge us to describe the man- 
ner ; or pretend that they have still reason to refuse 
coming into the belief of a thing which we would 
impose upon them, tjiough wholly ignorant of it 
ourselves. To that, the refuters answer thus : That 
both Christian divines, and physicians agree (as to 
the manner how, which they are so curious in inquir- 
ing after), that demons stir up raptures and ecstasies 
in men, binding or loosing the exterior senses, and 
that either by stopping the pores of the brain, so 
that the spints cannot pass forth (as it’s done natu- 
rally by sleep), or by lecalling the sensitive spirits 
from the outward senses to the inward organs, which 
he there retains. So the devil renders women witches 
ecstatical and magicians, who, while they lie fast 
asleep in one place, think they have been in diveis 
places and done many things This the learned 
objectors say proceeds fium no demon, but from the 
disease called an epilepsy , but, on the other hand, 
the more learned lefuters insist upon it that these 
ecstasies are not epileptic seizures. This, say they, 
appears from Bodiii, in his “ Tlieatre of Universal 
Nature,” where he sais that “ those that are wrapt 
by the devil feel neither stripes nor cuttings, nor no 
wresting of their limbs, nor burning tortures, nor 
the application of a red-hot iron , nay, nor is the beat 
of the pulse, nor the motion of the heart perceived 
in them , but afterwards, returning to themselves, 
they feel most bitter pains of the wounds received, 
and tell of things done at 600 miles distance, and 
affirm themselves to have seen them done.” The 
ingenious Dr. Ader makes an admirable physical 
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distinction between this kind of ecstasy and a syncope 
or stupor caused by narcotic medicines. Sennertus, 
in his “ Institutio Medica,” writes of the demoniacal 
sopor of witches, who think they are carried through 
the air, dance, feast, and have copulation with the 
devil, and do other things in their sleep, and after- 
wards believe the same things waking. Now he says, 
“ Whether they are really so earned in the air, &c., 
or being in a profound sleep, only dream they are so 
carried, and persist in that opinions after they are 
awake, these facts or dreams cannot be natural , for 
it cannot be that there should be so great an agree- 
ment in dreams, of persons differing in plaxje, tem- 
perament, age, sex, and studies, that in one night, 
and at the same hour, they should, in concert, dream 
of one and the same such meeting, and should agree 
as to the place, number, and quality of the persons 
and the like circumstances. But such dreams are 
suggested from a preternatural cause, viz., from 
the devil to his confederate, by the divine permission 
of an Almighty power, where punishments are to 
be permitted to be inflicted upon reprobate sinnere.” 

Whence also, to those witches sincerely converted, 
and refusing to be any more present at those dia- 
bolical meetings, those dreams no longer happen, 
which is a proof that they proceeded not, before, 
from a natural cause. 

Here begins the great point of the dispute as to 
that branch of magic which we call natural magic. 
The objectors may tell us that they will freely own 
that there may be an existence of spirits, that there 
may be an existence of witches, that by a divine 
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power men may be influenced so far as to have a 
communication with good spirits, and that from 
thence they may become spiritual^ divine magicians. 
They will likewise, perhaps, as fiitely grant that, by 
the intervention of a demon, things preternatui’al 
may be brought about by persons who have studied 
the demoniacal magic, but then what they principally 
insist upon is, that it must be contradictory to all 
human reason to imagine that there can be such a 
thing as natuitfl magicians, and thus far they may 
form their argument They say that the persons 
who contend for the magic art own that all that is 
brought about by magic is by the assistance and 
help of a spirit, and that consequently what is effected 
by it must be preternatural Now they say it is a 
thing inconsistent by a natural power to bring about 
a preternatural effect , therefore there can be no such 
thing as natural magic, which has within itself the 
efficacy of destroying those acts done by magicians 
in the diabolical. 

To this the refuters take leave to reply, that the 
foundation upon which the argument is built is 
wrongly grounded, they have admitted that, in 
diabolical magic ai t, there may be a commerce held 
between men and spints, by which several preter- 
natural effects may be brought about ; and the reason 
they assign for it there is, because there is a preter- 
natural agent concerned therein, the devil ; but then, 
say they, in natural magic you can pretend to no 
such agent, and therefore to no such preternatural 
effect. This argument contains within it two falla- 
cies , first, as to the commerce held between a man 
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and a demon, there is nothing preternatural in get- 
ting the acquaintance , the will of the man is entirely 
natural, either natui;filly good or naturally corrupted. 
The black spirit that converseth with him, it is 
acknowledged is not so, but it is from the will of the 
man, not from the power vested in the devil that the 
acquaintance first grows, therefore the acquaintance 
itself IS natural, though it anses from the last corrup- 
tion and depravations of nature ; but being made 
with a preternatural existence, though the cause of 
the acquaintance be corruptedly natural, yet the 
intermediate cause or means after that acquaintanee 
IS not so, and theiefore the effect of that intermediate 
cause may be wonderful, and seem to be out of the 
ordinary courae of nature. Now, since it is generally 
allowed that there are natural spirits of the elements 
as well as divine and infernal, what we have to prove 
IS only this, that man, by natural magic, may have 
a commerce with natural spirits of their elements, as 
witches may have with the spirits or demons. Now, 
as we said before, the commerce itself depends upon 
the will of the person, and is therefore natural, and 
consequently may as well subsist between the one as 
the other , for the devil cannot force a man to hold 
a commerce with him whether he will or no. The 
second fallacy is calling the effect preternatural, no 
otherwise than as it connotates the agent that 
brought it about, which is a spiritual agent ; for the 
effect is (in itself considered) natural, and brought 
about by second cau^s that are natural, by the 
deviPs penetration, who is subtle enough to make use 
them for such and such ends. Now men, by 
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natural spirits, which are of a faculty thoroughly 
subtle, may as well, with natuml second causes, 
compass the remedy of an evil^spirit as the devil is 
able to infect men with it. From these speculations 
a farther plain consequence may be deduced, how a 
man may, by the pure force of natural magic, cure a 
penson that is infested with evils by a demon , for 
how IS it that a demon infests any body with his evil 
motions ^ Tis true he is a pieternatuieil agent, but 
tlie evil effect he does is brought about by natural 
causes. For how does a demon stii up raptures or 
ecstasies in men ^ Why, he does it (as we are told 
above) by binding or loosing the exterior senses, by 
stopping the pores of the brain, so that the spirits 
cannot pass foith , and this the art of physic can 
compass by its drugs, and sleep causes the same thing 
very naturally of itself , therefore as the evil itself is 
natural, the remedy that is natural will certainly 
overcome it But then, say you, why cannot those 
persons be cured by physicians ^ I answer, not be- 
cause their remedies are not in themselves sufficient 
to cure the evils themselves, but because generally 
physicians do not administer their drugs as Christians 
but as physicians , and when they prescribe them to 
the sick they generally presenbe to them only purely 
corftiidered as patients, not as Chnstians, and therein 
they come to fail , because the agent, the devil, is a 
subtle spirit that brings the evil, and alters its situ- 
ation before the remedy, which would master it 
otherwise, can take any eSect ; which agent, the 
devil, is employed by the horrible and impious &ith 
of the anti -physician, viz., the black magician. But 
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if the physician would act the Christian at the same 
time, so far as to have a faith that things ordained 
in the course of nature, for the good of man, would 
have its effects in spite of a devil, if taken with a 
good faith by the patient; that all good things 
ordained to be for the natural recovery of men, if 
they took it with thankfulness to the sender, would 
have due effect , why then the natural spirits of the 
elements would resist thf farther agency of the de- 
moniacal spirit, and then nothing but the natural 
evil (caused at first by the demon) remaining in the 
person without the farther supenntendency of the 
demon, might demonstratively be taken away by 
the mere natural leinedy or medicine , and thus good 
and pious physicians, making use of such proper 
remedies as their skill teaches them, and having an 
honest faith that the goods of nature intended for 
the use and benefit of man, if received by the patient 
with the same good faith, is above the power of the 
devil to frustrate, may not improperly be called 
natural magicians. These aiguments of mine I shall 
now take leave to back by experience. 

Besides what we have urged from reason, concern- 
ing the power of natural magic, we shall only subjoin, 
that divines themselves hold that natural magic, and 
also natural divinations and prophecies, are proved 
by quotations from that venerable writ which is their 
guide , and bring proofs from the same also, that by 
natural magic demons are also cast forth, but not all 
kinds of demons, and so many works of efficacy are 
wrought by natural mtigic. They tell you such was 
the Pythomssa that raised the apparition to Saul, 
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which appeared in a body of wind and air. Thus if a 
person, by natural magic, should cast out demons, it 
does not follow that this was also from divine magic , 
and if demons are cast out by natural magic by one 
that IS in the fear of God, it does not follow that he 
is a true magician of God, but if it exorbitates to 
demoniacal, then it is condemned , and when natural 
magic keeps within its bounds, the divines tell us it 
is not condemned in the venerable book, which is the 
Christian’s sure guide , but, inasmuch as the lawful- 
ness even of natural magic has been called in question 
by others, I shall, in an Appendix joined to this 
treatise, examine that matter both according to the 
reasons of our English laws, and according to the best 
slated rules of casuistry that I am master of, still 
submitting my judgment to the superior judgment 
of those who are professed divines and lawyers , and 
if my opinions prove erroneous I am willing to retract 
them. And therefoie, in this place, there remains 
nothing farther for me to do, but only, as I have 
shown on the one hand, how natural magic and its 
powerful operations are proved by reason, to show, 
on the other hand, how far reason in these cases is 
likewise backed and supported by well-evidenced 
practice and notorious expenence , and to do this, 
after having mentioned one memorable instance, which 
I refer the reader to in the body of the book, con- 
cerning the performances of Mr. Greatrix, lio whi^h a 
Lord Orrery was a witness in Ireland , I shall, to avoid 
prolixity, bring the other testimonials of practice, 
from the success which our Duncan Campbkl him- 
self has bad in this way on other oocasiona 
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In the year 1713, lived in Fenchurch Street one 
Mr. Coates, a tobacco merchant, who had been for 
many years sorely tormented in his body, and had had 
recourse for a cure to all the most eminent physicians 
of the age, even up to the great Dr. Radcliffe himself, 
but all this mighty application for relief was still in 
vain. Each doctor owned him a wonder and a mystery 
to physic, and left him as much a wonder as they found 
him Neither could the professors of surgery guess 
at his ailment, or resolve the riddle of his distemper ; 
and after having spent from first to last above a 
thousand pounds in search of proper remedies, they 
found the search ineffectual. The learned all agreed 
that it could proceed from nothing else but witch- 
craft, they had now, indeed, guessed the source of 
his illness, but it was an illness of such a kind that, 
when they had found it out, they thought themselves 
not the pioper persons to prescnbe to him any reme- 
dies. That task was reserved, it seems, for our Duncan 
Campbell, who, upon somebody’s information or other, 
was sent for to the bewitched patient, Mr. Coates, who 
found him the wonder that the others had left him, 
but did wonders in undertaking and compassing his 
cuie. I remember one of the ingredients made use 
of was boiling his own water, but I cannot tell how 
it was used , and, upon turning ovei' the books of 
some great physician since, I have found that they 
themselves have formerly delivered that as one part 
of the prescriptions for the cure of patients in like 
cases. But as there are other things which Mr. 
Campbell performs that seem to require a mixture 
of the second-s^ht and of this natural magic before 
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they can be brought about, I will entertain the 
reader with one or two passages of that sort likewise, 
and so conclude the histoiy of this so singular a man’s 
life and adventures. 

In the year 1710 a gentlewoman lost about six 
pounds’ worth of Flanders, lace, and inasmuch as it 
was a present made to her husband, she was con- 
cerned as much as if it had been of twenty times the 
value , and a lady of her acquaintance coming to 
visit her, to whom she unfolded, among other things 
in discourse, this little disaster, the lady, smiling, 
replied with this question, “Did you never hear, 
madam, of Mr Duncan Campbell ? It is but making 
your application to him, things that are lost are 
immediately found . the power of his knowledge 
exceeds even tlie power of laws they but restrain 
and frighten, and punish robbers, but he makes 
thieves expiate their guilt, by the more virtuous way 
of turning restorers of the goods they have stolen ” 
“ Madam,” rejoined the losing gentlewoman, “ you 
smile when you tell me this, but really, as much a 
.trifle as it is, since ’t was a present to my husband, I 
can’t help being sensibly concerned at it , a moment’s 
disappointment to him in the least thing in nature 
creates in me a greater uneasiness than the greatest 
disappointment to my single self could do in things 
of moment and importance.” “What makes me 
smile,” said the lady, “ when I speak of it or think 
of it, IS the oddness and peculiarity of this man’s 
talent in helping one to such things ; but without 
the least jest, I assure you that I know by experience 
these things come within the compass of his knowl- 
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edge ; and I must seriously tell you, for your farther 
satisfaction, that he has helped me and several of 
my friends to the finding again things lost, which 
were of great value.” “ And is this, without laugh- 
ing, true ? ” said the losing fair, very gravely and 
demurely, like a person half believing, and desirous 
to be fully confirmed in such a belief. The lady 
she advised with did then ascertain her of the truth 
of the matter, alleging that for a single half-guinea 
he would inform her of her things, and descnbe the 
person that conveyed them away. No sooner was 
this gentlewoman convinced, but she was eager for 
the trial, solicited her friend to conduct her to Mr. 
Campbell , and upon the first word of consent, she 
was hooded and scarfed immediately, and they 
coached it away in a trice to Mr. Campbell’s house, 
whom they luckily found within. 

The ladies had not been long seated before he 
wrote down the name of this new client of his, ex- 
actly as it was, viz., Mrs. Saxon. Then she was in 
good hopes, and with much confidence, propounded 
to him the question about the lace. He paused but 
a very little while upon the matter before he described 
the person that took it, and satisfied her that in two 
or three days she would be mistress of her lace again, 
and find it in some book or comer of her room. 
She presented him a half-guinea, and was very con- 
tentedly going away ; but Mr. Campbell veiy kindly 
stopped her, and signified to her that if she had no 
more to o^r to him, he had something of more im- 
portance to reveal to her. She sat full of expecta- 
tion while he wrote this new matter ; and the paper 
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he delivered to her contained the following account : 
“As for the loss of a little bit of lace, it is a mere 
trifle ; you have lost a great many hundreds of 
pounds, which your aunt (naming her name) left you, 
but you are bubbled out of tW large sura. For 
while you was artfully required downstairs, about 
some pretended business or other, one Mr. H — tt — n 
conveyed your aunt’s will out of the desk, and several 
other things of value ” and writing down the names 
of all the persons concerned, which put Mrs. Saxon 
in a great consternation, he concluded this paper 
with bidding her go home with a contented mind , 
she should find her lace in a few days, and as she 
found that prediction prove true, she should after- 
wards come and consult about the rest 
When she came home, it seems, big at first with 
the thoughts of what she had been told, she rifled 
and ransacked every corner, but no lace was to be 
met with. All the next day she hunted in the like 
manner, but frightened the whole time, as if she 
thought the devil was the only person could bring 
it, but all to no pui pose , the third day her curiosity 
abated, she gave over the hopes of it, and took the 
predictipn as a vqm delusion, and that what she gave 
for it was only more money thrown away after what 
had been lost before. That very day, as it commonly 
happens in such cases, when she least dreamt of it, 
she lighted on it by accident and surprise She ran 
with it in her hand immediately to her husband, and 
now she had recovered it again, told him of the loss 
of it, and the wh<de story of her having been at Mr. 
Campbell’s about it ; and tl^en amplifying the dis- 
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course about what he had told her besides, as to more 
considerable affairs, she said she resolv^ to go and 
consult him a little farther about them, and begged 
her husband to accompany her. He would fain have 
laughed her out of that opinion and intent, but the 
end was she persuaded him into it, and prevailed 
upon him to seem at least very serious about the 
matter, and go with her to the .oracle, assuring him 
there was no room for doubting the same success. 

Well, to Mr. Campbell’s they accoidingly came, 
and after Mr. Saxon, in deference to his wife’s desire, 
had paid our predictor a handsome compliment of 
gold, Mr. Duncan Campbell saluted him in as grate- 
ful a manner, with the assurance that there was in 
Kent a little country house with some lands apper- 
taining to it, that was his in right of his wife ; that 
he had the house, as it were, before his eyes, that 
though he heid never substantially seen it, nor been 
near the place where it stood, he had seen it figura- 
tively, as if in exact painting and sculpture; that 
particularly it had four green trees before the door, 
from whence he was positive, that if Mr. Saxon went 
with him in quest of it, he should find it out, and 
know it Eis well the moment he came near it, as if he 
had been an inhabitant in it all his life. 

Mr. Saxon, though somewhat of an unbeliever, yet 
must naturally wish ho find it true, you may be sure , 
‘and yet partly doubting the event, and partly pleased 
with the visionary promise of a fortune he never ex- 
pected, lauded veiy heartily at the oddness of the 
adventure, and said, he would Consider whether it 
woi^ not savour too much of Quixotism to be at the 
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i»p«ue of a journey on such frolics, and on such a 
chimerical foundation of any hopes, and that then he 
would call again and let Mr. Campbell know his 
mind upon that point 

In -every company he came into, it served for 
laughter and diversion, they all, however, agreed 'twas 
worth his while, since the journey would not be very 
expensive, to go it by way of frolic. His wife, one 
morning, saying that she did remember some talk of 
a house, and such things as Mr. Campbell had 
described, put him forward upon the adventure ; 
and upon Mr. Saxon’s preposing it to his brother 
Barnard, Mr Barnaiti favoured the proposal as a 
joke, and agreed upon the country ramble. They 
came on horseback to Mr. Campbell’s, with a third 
horse, on which the dumb predictor was mounted, 
and so on they jogged into Kent towards Sevenoaks, 
being the place which he described The first day 
they set out was on a Saturday morning in June, and 
about five that afteinoon they arrived at the Black 
Bull at Sevenoaks in Kent, It being a delicate 
evening, they took an agreeable walk up a fine hill, 
gracefully adorned with woods, to an old seat of the 
Earl of Dorset’s. Meeting, by the way, with an old 
servant of the earl’s, one Perkin, he offered M r. 
Barnaixl, who, it seems, was his old acquaintance, 
to give them all a sight of that fine ancient seat. 

After they had pleased themselves with viewing* 
the antique nobility of that stately structure, this 
Perkin went back with them to their inn, the Bull 
at Sevenoaks. They that could talk were very 
merry in chat ; and the dumb gentleman, who saw 
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them laugh, and wear aU the signs of alacrity in 
their countenances, was resolved not to be behind 
with their tongues, and by dint of pen, ink, and 
paper, that he made signs should be brought in, was 
resolved (if one might be said to crack without 
noise) to crack his jest as well as the best of tRem ; 
for it may be tmly said of him, that he seldom 
comes into any even diverting company where he is 
not the most diverting man there, and the head, 
though we can’t call him the mouth, of the cheerfiil 
society. After having eyed this Perkin a little, and 
being grown, by his art, as we may suppose, as 
familiar with the man’s humour, as if he had known 
him as many years as Mr. Barnard — “ Pray, Mr. 
Barnard,” quoth he, in writing, “ how comes it you, 
that are so staunch and so stiff a Whig, should be so 
acquainted, and so particularly familiar with such 
an old Papist, and so violent a Jacobite as I know 
that Mr, Perkin, whom I never saw nor had any 
notice of in my life, to be ? ” “ And pray,” replied 
Mr. Barnard, “ what reason have you beyond a pun, 
to take him for a Jacobite? Must he be so because 
his name is Perkin ? I do assure you in this, you 
show yourself but little of a conjurer; if you can 
tell no more of houses than you do of men, we may 
give over our search after the house you spoke of” 
(here the reader must understand they discoursed 
on their fingers, and wrote by turns). Mr. Camp- 
bell replied, seriously, “ Laying a wager is no argu- 
ment in other things, I own, but in this I know it 
is, because I am sure, after we have laid the wager, 
he will fairly confess it among friends, since it will 
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go no fisuther, and I,” said Mr. Campbell, “ will lay 
wbat wager you will apiece with you all round ” 
Hereupon Mr. Barnard, who had known him a great 
many years, was the drst that laid, and many more, 
to number of five or six followed his example. 
The ^decision of the matter was deferred till next 
day at the return of the old man to the inn ; they 
being about to break up that night, and go to bed. 

The next day being Sunday, the landlord carried 
his guests to see the country, and after a handsome 
walk, they came through the churchyard They were 
poring upon the tombs , no delight can be greater 
to Mr. Campbell than that , and really, by the fre- 
quent walks he usually takes in Westminster Abbey, 
and the churchyards adjacent to this metropolis, one 
would imagine he takes delight to stalk along by 
himself on that dumb silent ground, where the char- 
acters of the persons are only to be known sis hts 
own meaning is, by writings and inscriptions on 
the marble. When they had sufficiently surveyed 
the churchyard, it grew near dinner-time, and they 
went homewards , but before they had got many 
yards out of the churchyard, Mr. Campbell makes a 
full stop, pointing up to a house , and stopping his 
friends a little, he pulls out of his pocket a pencil 
and paper, and notes down the following : — “ That, 
that is the house my vision presented to me, I could 
swear it to be the same, J know it to be the same, 
I am certain of it.” The gentlemen with him re- 
marked it, but would not take any further notice 
at that time, intending to inquire into it with 
secrecy, and so went on to the inn to ^iier. 
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As merry as they had been the night before after 
supper, they were still more innocently cheerful this 
day after dinner till the time of service begun. 
When the duty of the day was performed and over, 
they returned to divert and unbend their minds with 
pleasant but harmless conversation. I suppose 
nobody but a set of very great formalists will be 
offended with scandal or scruples that, to travellers 
just ready to depart the town, Mr. Perkin came on 
that good day and decided the wagera by owning 
to all the company (secrecy being first enjoined) that 
he was a Roman Catholic, though nobody of the 
family knew it in so many years ns he had lived 
there, which was before Mr. Campbell was born. 
This and other innocent speeches afforded as 
much cheerfulness as the Lord’s Day would allow of. 

On the next day, being Monday, they sent for one 
Mr Toland Toler, an attorney of the place, to find 
out to whom that house belonged , but by all the 
inquiry that could possibly be made with convenient 
secrecy, nobody could find it out for a long time, but 
at last it came to light, and appeared to be justly to 
a tittle as Mr. Campljell had predicted. 

Being now satisfied, the next day ouf three travel- 
lers returned for London; and the two vocal men 
were very jocular upon their adventure, and by their 
outward gesticulations gave the prophetical mute 
his share of diversion. Mr. Barnard, as they passed 
into a farmhouse yard, remarked that all the hogs 
fell a grunting and squeaking more and more ; and 
^ Mr. CampbellcaDde nearer (who, poor man ! could 
know nothing of the jest, nor the cause of it, till 
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they alighted and told it him by signs and writing), 
Said to Mr. Saxon, laughing, “ Now we have found 
out our house, we shall have only Mr. Campbell 
home again by himself, we have no further need of 
tile devil that accompanied him to the country 
up to town with us , there are other devils enow 
to be met with theie he knows, and so this, accord- 
ing to the fashion of his predecessor devils, is entered 
into the herd of swine.” 

However, the event of this journey, to cut the 
story short, procured Mr. Saxon a great insight, 
upon inquiry, into seveml affairs belonging to him, 
of which he would otherwise have had no knowledge ; 
and he is now engaged in a Chancery suit to do him- 
self justice, and in a fair way of recovering great 
sums of money, which, without the consultation he 
had had with this dumb gentleman, he had in all 
likelihood never dreamt of. 

In the year 1711 a gentleman, whose name shall be, 
in this place, Amandus, famed for his exquisite talents 
in all arts and sciences, but particularly for his gentle- 
manlike and entertaining manner of conversation, 
whose company was affected by all men of wit, who grew 
his friends, and courted by all ladies of an elegant taste, 
who grew his admirers , — this accomplished gentle- 
man, I say, came to Mr. Campbell, in order to pro- 
pound a question to him, which was so very intricate, 
and so difBcult to answer, that if he did answer it, it 
might administer to himself and the ladies he brought 
with him, the pleasure of admiration in seeing a thing 
so wonderful in itself performed ; or, on the other hand, 
if he did not make a satisfactory reply to it, then it 
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might aflbrd him and the ladies a very great delight 
in being the first that puzzled a man who had had 
the reputation for so many yeare of being capable of 
Ixtffling all the wittiest devices and shrewd stratagems 
that had been, from time to time, invented to baffle 
his skill, and explode his penetration in the second- 
sight and the arts which he pretended to. The per- 
sons whom Amandus brought with him were the 
illustnous Lady Delphina, distinguished for her great 
quality, but still more celebrated for her beaut}' ; his 
own lady, the admired Amabella ; and a young, bloom- 
ing, pretty virgin, whom we will call by the name of 
Adeodata, about which last lady the x]uestion was to 
be put to Mi. Campbell. Adeodata, it seems, was 
the natural daughter of this very fine gentleman, who 
had never let her into the knowledge of her own birth, 
but had bred her up from her infancy, under a bor- 
rowed name, in the notion that she was a relation’s 
daughter, and recommended to his care in her in- 
fancy. Now the man that had the second-sight was 
to be tried. It was now Jo be put to the proof 
whether he could tell names or no. Amandus was 
so much an unbeliever as to be willing to hazard the 
discovery. Amabella and Delphina were strangers 
to her real name, and asked Duncan Campbell, not 
doubting but he would set down that which she ordi- 
narily went by. Amabella had indeed been told by 
Amandus that Adeodata was the natural dauj^hter 
of a near friend of his ; but who this near friend was 
remained a secret. That was the point which lay 
upon our Duncan Campbell to discover. When the 
questhm was proposed to him what her name was, he 
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looked at her very stead&stlj and shook his bead, and 
after some time he wrote down that it would be a very 
difficult name for him to fix upon ; and truly so it 
proved; he toiled for every letter till he sweated; 
and the ladies laughed incontinently, ima^ning that 
he was in an agony of shame and confusion at find- 
ing himself pos^. He desired Amandus to withdraw 
a little, for that be could not so well take a fiill and 
proper survey of ladies' faces when a gentleman was 
by This disturbance and perplexity of his afforded 
them still more subject of mirth, and that excuse 
was taken as a pretence and a put-off to cover his 
shame the better, and hide from one at least, that he 
was but a downright bungler in what he pretended 
to- be so wonderful an artist. However, after two 
hours’ hard sweat and labour, and viewing the face 
in different shades and lights (for I must observe to 
the reader that there is a vast deal of difference, 
some he can tell in a minute or two, with ease, some 
not in less than four or five horn's, and that with 
great trouble), he undeceived them with regard to 
his capacity. He wrote down that Adeodata’s real 
name was Amanda, as being the natural daughter of 
Amandus. Delphi iia and Amabella were surprised 
at the discovery , and Amandus, when he was called 
in, owning it a truth, his wife Amabella applauded 
the curious way of her coming by such a discovery, 
when Adeodata was just marriageable ; took a liking 
to her as if her own daughter; and everything ended 
with profit, mirth, and cheerfulness. 

I could add a thousand more adventures of Mr. 
CampbelTs life, but that would prove tedious ; and 
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as the town has made a great demand tat the book 
it was thought more proper to conclude it here, 
'rhe” most diverting of all are to be found best to 
the life in original letters that passed between Mr. 
Campbell and his coiTespondents, some select ones 
of which will be shortly published in*a little pocket 
volume for the further entertainment of such readers 
as shall relish this treatise ; in which the author hopes 
he shall be esteemed to have endeavoured at the in- 
termingling of some curious disquisitions of learning, 
with entertaining passages, and to have ended all the 
merriest passages with a sober, instructive, and edify- 
ing moral, which even to those who are not* willing 
to believe the stories, is reckoned sufficient to recom- 
mend even ffibles themsel^Cs. 
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I T is not that Mr. Duncan Campbell stands in 
need of my arguments to prove that he is in 
no respect liable to the Acts of Parliament 
made against fortune-tellers, &c., that I under- 
take the writing of this appendix, the true reason 
thereof being the more completely to finish this 
undertaking. For having in the body of the book 
itself fully proved a second-sight, and that the same 
frequently happens to persons, some of them emi- 
nently remarkable for piety and learning, and have 
from thence accounted for the manner of Mr. Camp- 
bell's performing those things he professes, to the 
great suipnse, and no less satisfaction of all the 
. curious who are pleased to consult him , and at 
the same time proved the lawfulness of such his per- 
formances from the opinions of some of the most 
learned in holy science , I thought it not imfHoper 
to add the following short appendix (being a sum- 
mary of several Acts of Parliament made against 
fortune-tellers, conjurers, Egyptians, sorcerers, pre- 
tenders to prophesy, &c., with some proper remarks, 
suited to our present purpose), as well to satisfy 
them who are fiEintastically wise, and obstinately 
shut tlieir eyes against the most refulgent reason, 
and are wilfully (leaf to the most oonvindog and 
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persuasive arguments, anc} thereupon cry out that 
Mr. Campbell is either an impostor and a cheat, or 
at least a person who acts by the assistance of 
unlawful powers; as also to put to silence the no 
less waspish curs, who are always snarling at such, 
whom Providence has distinguished by more excel- 
lent talents than their neighbours. True merit is 
always the maik against which traducers level their 
keenest darts , and wit and invention oftentimes 
join hands with ignorance and malice to foil those 
who excel Art has no greater enemy than igno- 
rance, and were there no such thing as vice, virtue 
would not shine with half its lustre Did Mr. 
Campbell perform those wonderful things he is so 
deservedly famous for, as these cavillers saj, by 
holding intelligence with infernal powers, or by any 
unjustifiable means, I am of opinion he would find 
very few in this atheistical age w'ho would open 
their mouths against him, since none love to act 
counter to the interest of that master they industn- 
ously serve And did he, on the other hand, put 
the cheat upon the world, as they maliciously assert, 

I fancy he would then be more generally admiied, 
especially in a country where the game is so univer- 
sally, artfully, and no less profitably played, and 
that with applause, since those pretendeis to wisdom 
memly divide the whole species of mankind into 
the two classes of knaves and fools, fixing the appel- 
lation of folly only upon those whom they think not 
wise, that is, wicked enough to have a share with 
them in the profitable guilt 

Our laws are as well intended by their wise'makei’s 
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to screen the innocent as to punish the guilty , and 
where their penalties are remarkably severe, ' the 
guilt they punish is of a proportionable size. Art, 
which IS a man’s pioperty when acquired, claims 
a protection from those very laws which false pre- 
tenders thereto are to be tried and punished by, or 
else all science m oiild soon have an end , for no man 
would dare make use of any talent Providence had 
lent him, and his own industrious application had 
improved, should he be immediately tiled and con- 
demned by those statutes which are made to suppress 
villains by every conceited and half-learned pedant. 

’Tis true, indeed, those excellent statutes which 
are made against a sort of people who pretend to 
fortune-telling, and the like, are such as are well 
warranted, as being built upon the best foundation, 
VIZ , religion and policy , and were Mr Campbell 
guilty of any such practice as those are made io 
punish, I openly declare that I should be so far from 
endeav ouniig to defend his cause that I would be 
one of the first that should aggravate his crime, 
thereby to enforce the speedier execution of those 
laws upon him which are made against such offenders 
But w'hen he is so far from acting that he doth not 
even pretend to any such practice, or for counte- 
nancing the same in others, as is manifest from the 
many detections he has made of that sort of villainy 
which the book furnishes us with, I think myself 
sufficiently justified for thus pleading in his defence. 

I cannot but take notice, in reading the statutes 
made against such offenders, our wise legislature 
hath not in any part of them seemed so much as 
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to imply that there are in reality any such wicked 
persons as they are made against, to wit, conjurers, 
&c., but that they are only pretenders to those 
infernal arts, as may reasonably be inferred from 
the nature of the penalties they inflict, for our 
firet laws of that sort only inflicted a penalty which 
affected the goods and liberty of the guilty, and 
not their lives, though indeed they were afterwaids 
forced to heighten the punishment with a halter, 
not that they were bettei convinced, as I humbly 
conceive, but because the ciiminals were most com- 
monly persons who had no goods to forfeit, and to 
whom then libeity was no otheiwise valuable, but 
as it gave them the opportunity of doing mischief 
Indeed, our law-books do furnish us with many 
instances of persons who have been tried and exe- 
cuted for witchcraft and sorcery, but then the wiser 
pa^d; of mankind have taken the liberty to condemn 
the magistrate at that time of day of too much 
inconsideration, and the Junes of an equal share of 
credulity. And those who have suffered foi such 
crimes have been commonly persons of the lowest 
rank, whose poverty might occasion a dislike of 
them in their fellow creatures, and their too artless 
defence subject them to their mistaken justice, so 
that upon the whole I take the liberty to conclude, 
and I hope not without good grounds, that those 
laws were made to deter men from an idle pretence 
to mysterious and unjustifiable arts, which, if too 
closely pursued, commonly lead them into the dark- 
est villainy, not only that of deceiving others, but, 
as &r as in them lie, making themselves slaves to 
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the devil ; and not to prevent and hinder men from 
useful inquiries, and from the practice of such arts 
which, though they are in themselves mysterious, 
yetr are and may be lawful. 

I would not, however, be thought in contradic- 
tion to my former arguments, to assert that there 
never were, or that there now are, no persons such 
as wizards, sorcerers, &c , foi by so doing I should 
be as liable to be censured for my incredulity as 
those who defame Mr Campbell on that account 
are, for their want of reason and common honesty. 
Holy and profane writ, I confess, furnishes us with 
many instances of such persons , but we must not 
from thence hastily infer, that all those men are 
such, who are spitefully branded with the odious 
guilt , for were it in the devil’s power to make every 
wicked man a wizard, and woman a witch, he soon 
would have agents enough to shake this lower world 
to atoms, but the Almighty, who restrains him, 
likewise restrains those. 

Having premised thus much, I shall now' proceed 
to consider some of the Acts of Parliament them- 
selves, the persons against whom they were made, 
and the necessity of making the same , and some of 
the first Acts we meet with were those which were 
made against a sort of people called Egyptians ; per- 
sons who, if in reality such, might, if any, be sus- 
pected of practising what we call the black art, the 
same having been foi many ages encouraged in their 
country ; nay, so much has it been by them favoured, 
that it was introduced into their superstitious re- 
ligion (if I may, without an absurdity, call it so), 
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and made an essential part thereof ; and, I believe, 
Mahometanism has not much mended the matter 
since it has imperiously reigned there, or in any 
respect reformed that idolatrous nation. Now the 
mischief these peisons might do (being so much in 
the devil’s power), among the unwary, was thought 
too considerable not to be provided against , and 
therefore our wise legislature, the more effectually to 
prevent the same by striking at the very foundation, 
made an Act in the 22 Hen VIII , 8, that if any, 
calling themselves Egyptians, do come into this 
realm, they shall forfeit all their goods , and being 
demanded, shall depart the lealm within fifteen days, 
upon pain of imprisonment, and the importers of 
them, by another Act, were made liable to heavy 
penalty. This Act was continued by the 1 Phil and 
Mary , conjuration, witchcraft, enchantment and 
sorcery, to get money, or consume any person in his 
body, members, or goods, or to provoke any person 
to unlawful love, was by the 33 Hen VIII., 14, the 
5 Eliz , 16, and the 1 Jac. 1 , 12, made felony , and 
by the same 33 Hen VIII , 14, it was made felony 
to declare to another any false prophecies upon arms, 
&c. , but this Act was lepealed by the 1 Edw VI , 
12 , but by another Act of the 3 & 4 Edw. VI., 15, 
it was again enacted, that all such peisons who should 
pretend to prophecies, &c , should, upon conviction, 
for the first offence forfeit ten pounds, and one year’s 
imprisonment; and for the second offence all his 
goods, and imprisonment for life. And by the 
7 Edw. VI., 11, the same was made to continue but 
till the then next session of Parliament. And by 
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the 5 Eliz , 15, the same Act was again renewed 
against fantastical prophesiers, &c , but both those 
Acts were repealed by the 1 Jac I., 12 

Thus far we find, that for reasons of state, and for 
the punishment of particular persons, those Acts weie 
made and repealed, as occasion required, and not 
kept on foot, or indeed were they ever made use of, 
as I can remenibei in my reading, against any pei- 
sons whose studies led them into a useful inquiry into 
the nature of things, or a lawful search into the 
workings of nature itself, by which means many 
things are foretold long before they come to pass, as 
eclipses, and the like, which astrologcis successfully 
do, whose ait has been in all ages held in so great 
esteem, that the fiist monarchs of the east made it 
their peculiar study, by which means they deservedly 
acquired to themselves the name of Magi, or wise 
men , but, on the contiary, were provided against 
persons profligate and loose, who, under a pretence 
and mask of science, commit vile and roguish cheats. 
And this will the more plainly appear, if we consider 
the letter and express meaning of the following Acts, 
wherein the persons I am speaking of are described 
by such characters, which sufficiently prove the 
assertion , for in the 39 of Eliz , 4, it was enacted, 
“That all persons calling themselves scholars, going 
about begging, seafanng men, pretending losses of 
their ships and goods at sea, and going about the 
country begging, or using any subtile craft, feigning 
themselves to have knowledge in physiognomy, palm- 
istry, or any other the like crafty science, or pretend- 
ing that they can tell destinies, fortunes, or such like 
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fentastical imaginations, shall be taken and deemed 
rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars , and shall be 
stripped naked from the middle upwards, and 
whipped till his or her body be bloody ” And by 
the 1 Jac. 1 , 12, for the better restraining of the 
said offences, and for the further punishing the same, 
it was further enacted, “ That any person or persons 
using witchcraft, sorcery, &c , and all their aiders, 
abettors, and counsellors, being convicted, and at- 
tainted of the same offences, shall suffer pain of death, 
as felons, without the benefit of cleigy , or to tell 
and declare in what place any treasure of gold and 
silver should or might be found in the earth, or other 
secret places , or where goods oi things lost or stolen 
should be found oi become , or to provoke any per- 
son to unlawful love, such offendei to suffer im- 
pnsonment foi one w'hole yeai, without bail or 
mainpnze, and once in eveiy ijuartei of the said 
year, shall in some market town, or upon tlie market 
day, or at any such time as any f^iii shall lie kept 
there, stand openly in the pillory by the space of six 
hours, and there shall openly confess his oi their 
offence , and for the second offence shall suffer death 
as felons without the benefit of clergy ” 

That these laws were made against a set of villains, 
whose natural antipathy to honesty and labour fur- 
nished them with pretensions to an uncommon skill, 
thereby the more easily to gull and cheat the super- 
stitiously credulous, and by that means discover from 
them some such secrets that might further them m 
perpetrating the more consunimate villainy, is plain, 
from the very words and expressions of the veiy Acta 
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themselves, and the description of the persons they 
art made against , and not, as I before observed, to 
prevent and hinder men frofti the lawful inquiry after 
useful, delightful, and profitable knowledge. 

Mr Campbell, who has been long a settled and 
reputable inhabitant in many eminent parts of the 
city of London, cannot, I am sure, be looked upon 
as one of those these Acts of Parliament were made 
against, unless wc first strip the Acts themselves of 
their own natural, express, and plain meaning, and 
clothe them with that which is more obscure, un- 
natural, forced, and constrained ; a practice which, 
if allowed, would make them wound the innocent 
and clear the guilty, and render them not our de- 
fence, but our greatest evil ITiey would, by that 
means, become a perfect enigma, and be so far from 
being admired foi their plainness, that they would 
be even exploded, like the oracles of the heathen, for 
their double meaning 

If Mr Campbell has the second-sight, as is un- 
questionable from the allowed maxim, that what has 
been may be again, and by that means can take a 
view of contingencies and future events , so long as 
he confines these notices of approaching occurrences 
to a good purpose, and makes use of them only in- 
nocently and charitably to wani persons from doing 
such things that, according to his conceptions, 
would lead them into misfortune, or else in putting 
them upon such arts that may be of use and benefit 
to themselves and posterity, always having a strict 
regard to morality and religion, to which he truly 
adheres ■ certainly, I think he ought so much the 
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more to be admired for the same, by how much the 
more this his excellent knowledge is surpassing that 
of other men, and not be therefore unjustly upbraided 
with the injurious character of a cheat, or an ill man. 
However, this I will presume to affiim, and I doubt 
not but to have my opinion confirmed by the learned 
sages of the law, that this his innocent practice, and 
I venture to add honest one too, doth by no means 
entitle him to the penalties of the before-mentioned 
laws made against fortune-tellers, and such sort of 
profligate wretches , which it is as great an absurdity 
to decry as it would be to call him, who is a settled 
and reputable inhabitant, a stroller, or wandering 
beggar 

Again, it IS true that Mi Campbell has relieved 
many that have been supposed to have been be- 
witched, as IS 1 elated and well attested in the book 
of his life , but tt ill any one from thence argue that 
he himself is a real conjurer or wizard, because he 
breaks the chains by which those unhappy wretches 
were bound No, surely, foi if that were the case, 
we might then as well indict the physician who drives 
away a malignant distemper, and roots out its latent 
cause by his mysterious skill in plants and drugs , or 
conclude that the judge who condemns a criminal is, 
foi the same rea.son, guilty of the self-same crime for 
which the offender is so by him condemned. Persons 
who delight in such unnatural conclusions must cer- 
tainly be in love with the greatest absurdities, and must 
entirely abandon theii natural reason, befbre they can 
be brought to conclude that the prince of darkness 
would assist men in destroying his own power. 
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The best answer I can afford those men is silence ; 
for if they will not aigue upon the principles of 
reason, or be guided by her dictates, I think them 
no more fit to be contended with in a rational and 
decent manner than bedlamites, and such who are 
bereft of all understanding. A rod is the best argu- 
ment for the back of a fool, and contempt the best 
usage that ought to be shown to every headstrong 
and Ignorant opponent. 

In a word, I know of no branch of Mr. Campbell’s 
practice that bears the least resemblance to those 
crimes mentioned in the foregoing Acts That he 
can and doth tell people’s names at first sight, though 
perfect strangers to him, is confessed by all who have 
made the curious inquiry at his hands; but what 
part of the Acts, I would fain know, is that against ? 
Knowledge, and a clear sight into things not com- 
mon, IS not only an allowable, but a commendable 
qualification , and whether this knowledge in him be 
inherent, accidental, or the result of a long study, 
the case is still the same, since we are a.ssured he 
doth it by no unlawful intelligence, or makes use 
of the same to any ill purpose, and therefore is 
undoubtedly as lawful as to draw natural conclu- 
sions from right premises. Hard is the fate of 
any man to be ignorant, but much harder would 
his lot be, if he were to be punished for being 
wise, and, like Mr. Campbell, excelling others in 
this kind of knowledge 

Much more might be said in defence of Mr. Camp- 
bell and the art he professeth, but as the aigunients 
which are brought against him by his enemies, on 
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the one hand, are trivial and ill-grounded, I there- 
fore think they deserve no farther refutation ; so, on 
the other, his innooency is too clear to require it. 

After having thus taken a survey of Mr. Camp- 
bell's acts, with regard to their legality according to 
the statutes and the laws of the nation wherein he 
lives, we will consider next, whether, according to 
the stated rules of ca.suistry among the great divines 
eminent for their authority, it may be lawful for Mr 
Campbell to predict, or for good Christian persons 
to visit his house, and consult him about his predic- 
tions. I have, upon this head, examined all the 
learnedest casuists I could meet with in ancient 
times , for I cannot meet, in my reading, with any 
moderns that treat thoioughly upon this case, or I 
should rather have chosen them, because, perhaps, 
the second-sight was less known in those ancient days 
than it has been since, and so might escape their 
notice. 

My design is first to give the reader a distinct sum- 
mary of all that h.is been said of this matter, and to 
do it as succinctly and briefly as possible, and then 
to argue myself, from what they agree upon, as to 
this man's particular case. 

That the reader may have recourse to the authors 
themselves, if they have a curiosity, and find that I 
don’t go about to impose upon their judgments, I will 
here tell the reader where he may find the whole con- 
tents of the following little abstract of divinity and 
casuistry, because it would be a tedious piece of work 
to set down the words of each of them distinctly, and 
quote them every one round at the end of their several 
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different sentences, which tend to the same meaning, 
but I will strictly keep to the sense of them all , and 
I here give the reader their names, and the places, that 
he may consult them himself if his inclination leads 
him to be so curious Thomas Aquinas, 4, Distin. 
34, quKstio 1, art 3, Bona, 2, Dist 7, art. 2, qutest 
1 , Joannes Major, 4, Dist 34, qusest. 2 ; Sylvester, 
“Verbo Malefic,” quiest. 8; Rosella, “Verb Imped- 
imentum,” 15, cap 18, Tabiena, “ Veib. Imped.” 12 
vers , Cajetan, tom 2, opusc. 12, “ De Malefic.,” 
Alphonsus, a Cast lib 10, “ De Justa Hsereticorum 
punitione,” cap 15 , Cosmus Philiarchus, “ De Offic 
Sacerdot.,” p 2, 1 3, cap. ii. , Toletus, in “Summa,” 
lib 4, cap 16 , Spineus, in “ Tract de Strigibus , ” 
Petrus Binsfield, in “Tiact de Confessionibus Male- 
ficorum.” 

These divines have generally written upon impious 
arts of magic, which they call by the name of divina- 
tion , and this divination (as they term it) they divide 
into two kinds, the one in which the devil is expressly 
invoked to teach hidden and occult things, the other, 
in which he is tacitly called upon to do the same. An 
express invocation is by word oi deed, by which a real 
pact is actually made with the devil , and that is a 
sin that affects the death of the soul, according to 
the laws of theology, and ought to affect the death 
of the body, according to civil and political laws. 
The tacit invocation of demons is then only, when a 
man busies himself so far with such peinons, that it 
IS meet and just that the devil should be permitted 
to have to do ^’th him, though it was opposite to 
the intention of the man 
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But then this express invocation again is subdivided 
into several species, according to the diverse manners 
by which the devil instructs these men. 

The first is enchantment, which I need not describe, 
and of which I will speak no more, because it is what 
everybody knows to be detestable, and nobody ought 
to know the art thereof. 

The second is divination by dreams, when any in- 
structions are expected from the devil by way of 
dream, which is a capital crime 

The third is called necromancy, which is, when by 
the use of blood and writing, or speaking ceitain 
verses, the dead seem to rise again, and speak and 
teach future things For though the devil cannot 
recall a soul departed, yet he can (as some have 
thought) take the shape of the dead corpse, himself 
actuate it by his subtlety, as if it was informed with 
a soul. And some affirm, that by the divine per- 
mission the devil can do this, and spake so in the 
case of Samuel and Saul But divines of a more 
solid genius attribute that power only to the Deity, 
and say, with reason, that it is beyond the devil’s 
capacity But it is certain this was a divination 
done in dead animals by the use of their blood, and 
therefore the word is denved from the Greek vexpov, 
which signifies dead, and Main-^o, which signifies 
divination 

The fourth species is called divination by the 
Pythians, which was taken from Apollo, the first 
diviner, as Thomas Aquinas says in his “Seconds 
secundffi,” qu, 95, artic. 3. 

The fifth is called geomancy, whicfi is when the 
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devil teaches anything by certain signs appeanng in 
the earthly bodies, as in wood, iron, or polished 
stones, beryls, or glass 

The sixth is named hjdromancy, as when a demon 
teaches anything by appeal ances in the water 

The seventh is styled aeromancy ; and it is when 
he informs people of snch things by figures in the 
an 

The eighth is intituled pyiomancy , that is, when 
it instructs people by forms appeanng in the fiie. 

The ninth is termed aruspicy , which is, when by 
signs appealing in the bowels of sacrificed animals 
the demon predicts at altars 

Thus fai as to express divination or invocation of 
the devil, which is detestable, and the veiy consult- 
ing of persons that use such unlawful means, is, ac- 
cording to the judgment of all casuists, the high 
load to eternal damnation 

Now as to tacit divination or invocation of the 
devil, that is divided into two subaltern kinds. 
The first kind is, when, foi the sake of knowing hid- 
den things, they make use of a vain and superstitious 
disposition existing in things to judge from , which 
disposition is not of a sufficient virtue to lead them 
to any real judgment The second kind of tacit 
divination is, when that knowledge is sought by the 
disposition of those things, which men effect on 
purpose and of their own accord, in order to come 
by and acquire that knowledge 

Both these kinds of tacit divination are again sub- 
divided into several species, as are particularly men- 
tioned by St. Thomas. “Secunda secundae,” qusest. 
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95, artic S ; Gregory de Valentine, tom. 3, disput. 
6, quaest. 12, puncto 2, Toletus, in “Summa,” lib. 
4, cap. 15, and Michael Medina, lib. 2, “ De recta in 
Deum fide post sanctum Augustinum,” lib. 2, “ De 
Doct. Chnst ,” cap 19, et sequen. 

The first of these kinds of tacit divination con- 
tains under it the following several species. 

The first species is called genethliatal, which is 
when, from the movement or situation of the stars, 
men’s nativities are calculated and inquired into so 
far, as that from such a search, they pietend to 
deduce the knowledge of human effects, and the con- 
tingent events that are to attend them This Thomas 
Aquinas and Sixtus Quintus condemn , but I shall, 
with humility and submission to greater judgments, 
inquire hereaftei into their leasons, and give my 
opinion why I think this no evil art , but I submit my 
opinion, if, after it is given, it is thought eironeous 

The second is augury, when anything is predicted 
from the chattering of birds, or the voice of ani- 
mals, and this may be eithei law ful or unlawful. If 
it comes from natural instinct (for brutes, having 
only a sensitive soul, have their oigans subject to 
the disposition of the greater botlies in which they 
are contained, and principally of all to the celestial 
bodies) his augury is not amiss For if when crows 
are remarked to caw (as the vulgar phrase is) more 
than ordinary, it is, judging according to the instinct 
of their nature, if we expect ram, and we may reason- 
ably depend upon it we shall be right if we foretell 
ram to be at hand. But sometimes the devils actuate 
those biute animals to excite vain ideas in men, con- 
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trary to what the instinct of their nature compels 
them to This is superstitious and unlawful, and 
forbid in holy wiit. 

The third is aruspicy, when, from the flight of 
biids or any other motion of any animals whatsoever, 
persons pretend to have an insight and a penetrative 
knowledge into occult and hidden matters. 

The fourth consists in omens, when, for example, 
a man, from any words which othem may have spoken 
on purpose or by accident, pretends to gather a way 
of looking into and knowing anything of futurity. 

The fifth is chiromancy, which consists in making 
a pretence to the know'letlge of future things by the 
figures and the lines of the hand.s and if it be by con- 
sulting , the shoulder-bones of any beast, it goes by 
the name of spatulamancy 

As the fii-st kind of divination, by a tacit invoca- 
tion of the devil, is divided into five species above 
mentioned , so also is the second kind of tacit divina- 
tion, or invocation of the devil, divided into two 
species by St. Thomas of Aquin, “ Secunda secundse, 
quasstione nonagesima quinta articulo tertio,” and 
too tedious to insert here. 

Now all these ways are by these divines counted 
wicked, and I set them dow'n that people may avoid 
them. For how many gipsies and pretenders to 
chiromancy have we in London and in the countiy ? 
How many that are for hydromancy, that pretend 
in water to show men mighty mysteries ? And how 
many in geomancy, with their beryls and their 
glasses, that, if they are not under the instigation of 
the devil, propagate the scandal at least by being 
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cheats, and who ought to be punished to the ut- 
most severity, as our English laws enact ^ Mr. 
Campbell, who hates, contemns, and abhors these 
ways, ought, methinks, to be encouraged by their 
being restrained , and people of cunous tempers, 
who always leceive from him moral and good in- 
structions, which make them happy in the conduct 
of life, should be animated in a public manner to 
consult him, in order to divert the curious itch of 
their humours from consulting such wicked impostors 
or diabolical practisers, as too frequently abound in 
this nation, by reason of the inquisitive vulgar, who 
are more numerous in our climate than any I ever 
read of 

But now to argue the case of conscience with re- 
gard to his paiticular practice by way of the second- 
sight, whether in foro conscuntice, it is lawful for 
him to follow it, or others to consult him ? The 
divines above-mentioned having never had any 
notice of that faculty, in all likelihood, or if they 
had, never mentioning it, makes it a point more 
difficult for me to discuss , but I think they have 
stated some cases, by the making of which my 
premises, I can deduce from all the learned men I 
have above quoted a conclusion in favour of our Mr. 
Duncan Campbell, and of those who consult him , 
but my opinion shall be always corrected by those 
who are wiser than myself, and to whom I owe 
entire submission I take leave to fix these premises 
from them first, and to form my argument from 
them afterwards in the following manner. 

Fii-st, it IS allowed by all these divines, that a 
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knowledge which one may have of future things 
within the order of nature is, and may be lawful. 

Secondly, they imply that where justice is not vio- 
lated, it is lawful both to pi edict and to consult. 

Thirdly, many of them, but particularly Aureolus, 
put this question — “ Is it lawful to go to one that 
deals in the black art, to persuade them to cure any 
innocent body that another necromancer or dealer in 
the black art may have maliciously afflicted and tor- 
mented with pains ? ” And some of these casuists, 
particularly Aureolus, say, it is lawful on such occa- 
sion to go to such a conjurer, because the end is not 
conjuration, but freeing a person from it. 

But I take leave to dissent from these great men, 
and think they are in a double mistake , first, in stat- 
ing the question, and then in making such an answer, 
provided the question had been stated nght 

The question is founded upon this supposition 
(which is passed by as granted), viz , that one necro- 
mancer could release a pel son bewitched by another, 
which IS absolutely false ; for it is against the nature 
of the devil to be made an instrument to undo his 
own works of impiety But admitting and not 
granting this to be possible, and the question to be 
rightly stated, why, still these casuists are out in 
their answer “ It is lawful,” reply they, “ because 
the end of going to the conjurers is not conjuration, 
but freeing a good person from it.” But the end is 
not the point here to be considered, it is the medium 
which is bad that is to be considered. It is by con- 
juration (according to their hypothesis) the other 
conjuration is to be dissolved , and does not the 
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common rule, that a man must not do evil that good 
may come of it, forbid this practice f And to speak 
my opinion plainly in that case, the fnend that 
should consult a conjurer for that end would be only 
so kind to put his own soul in danger of being guilty 
of hell-torments to relie\e his afflicted fnend from 
some bodily pains, which ’t would be a virtue in him 
to suffer with patience and resignation. 

Others, almost all divines indeed, agree, that it is 
and may be lawful to go to a conjurer that torments 
another, and give him money not to afflict the patient 
any longer; because that ’s only feeing him to desist 
from acting after his conjuring manner 

These premises thus settled, if we allow the second- 
sight to be inboin and inbrccl, and natural and 
common to some families, which is proved in the 
book , and if all that Mr. Campbell has predicted in 
that second-sighted way tei inmates with moral ad- 
vice, and the profit of the consulter, and without the 
violation of justice to others, as the book shows all 
throughout , if he can relieve from witchcraft, as it 
seems oath is to be had he can, which no one that 
deals in black art can do, why then I need not draw 
the conclusion , every reader will do it naturally , 
they will avow all the stricter laws of casuistry and 
morality to be in favour of Mr Campbell and his 
consulters. 
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A REMARKABLE PASSAGE 

of AN APPARITION 

RELATED BY THE REV DR RUDDLE, OF 
LAUNCESTON IN CORNWALL, 

IN THE YEAR 1665 

I N the beginning of this year, a disease happened 
in this town of Launceston, and some of my 
scholars died of it Among others who fell 
under the malignity then triumphing, was 
John Elliot, the eldest son of Edward Elliot of Tre- 
herse, Esq., a stripling of about sixteen years of age, 
but of more than common parts and ingenuity. At 
his own particular request, I preached at the funeral, 
which happened on the 20th day of June 1666. In 
my discourse (ut mos reique locique postulabat), I 
spoke some words in commendation of the young 
gentleman , such as might endear his memory to 
those that knew him, and, withal, tended to preserve 
his example to the fry which went to school with 
him, and were to continue there after him. An 
ancient gentleman, who was then in the church, was 
much affected with the discoui-se, and was often heard 
to repeat, the same evening, an expression I then 
used out of Virgil : — 

“ £t puer ipse fuit cantan dignus.” 

The reason why this grave gentleman was so con- 
cerned at the character, was a reflection he made 
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upon a son of his own, who being about the same 
age, and, but a few months before, not unworthy of 
the like character I gave of the young Mr Elliot, 
was now, by a strange accident, quite lost as to his 
parent’s hopes and all expectation of any further 
comfort by him. 

The funeral rites being over, I was no sooner 
come out of the church, but I found myself most 
courteously accosted by this old gentleman , and 
with an unusual importunity, almost forced against 
mv humour to see his house that night , nor could I 
have rescued myself from his kindness, had not Mr 
Elliot interposed and pleaded title to me for the 
whole of the day, which, as he said, he would resign 
to no man Hereupon I got loose for that time, but 
was constrained to leave a promise behind me to wait 
upon him at his own house the Monday following. 
This then seemed to satisfy, but befoie Monday 
came I had a new message to request me that, if it 
were possible, I would be there on the Sunday 
'Phe second attempt I resisted, by answering that it 
was against my convenience, and the duty which 
mine own people expected from me. Yet was not 
the gentleman at rest, for he sent me anothei letter 
on the Sunday, by no means to fail on the Monday, 
and so to order my bu.siness as to spend with him 
two or three days at least. I was indeed startled at 
so much eagernes.s, and so many dunnings for a visit, 
without any business , and began to suspect that , 
there must needs be some design in the bottom of all 
this excess of courtesy. For I had no familiarity, 
scai'oe common acquaintance with the gentleman or 
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his family ; nor could I imagine whence should arise 
such a flush of friendship on the sudden. 

On the Monday I went, and paid my promised 
devoir, and met with entertainment as free and 
plentiful as the invitation was importunate. There 
also I found a neighbouring minister w'ho pretended 
to call in accidentally, but by the sequel I suppose 
it otherwise After dinner this brother of the coat 
undertook to show me the gardens, where, as we 
were walking, he gave me the first discovery of what 
was mainly intended in all this treat and compliment. 

First he began to tell the infortunity of the family 
in general, and then gave an instance in the youngest 
son He related what a hopeful, sprightly lad he 
lately was, and how melancholic and sottish he was 
now grown. Then did he with much passion lament, 
that his ill-humour should so incredibly subdue his 
reason , for, says he, the poor boy believes himself to 
be haunted with ghosts, and is confident that he meets 
with an evil spirit in a certain field about half a mile 
from this place, as often as he goes that way to school. 

In the midst of our twaddle, the old gentleman and 
his lady (as observing their cue exactly) came up to us. 
Upon their approach, and pointing me to the arbour, 
the parson renews the relation to me , and they (the 
parents of the youth) confirmed what he said, and 
added many minute circumstances, in a long narra- 
tive of the whole. In fine, they all three desired my 
thoughts and advice in the affair. 

I was not able to collect thoughts enough on the 
sudden to frame a judgment upon what they had said, 
only I answered, that the thing which the youth re- 
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ported to them was strange, yet not incredible, and 
that I knew not then what to think or say of it , but 
if the lad would be free to me in talk, and trust me 
with his counsels, I had hopes to give them a better 
account of my opinion the next day. 

I had no sooner spoken so much, but I perceived 
myself in the springe their courtship had laid for me ; 
for the old lady was not able to hide hei impatience, 
but her son must be called immediately This I was 
forced to comply with and consent to, so that draw- 
ing off fiom the company to an orchard near by, she 
went herself and brought him to me, and left him 
with me. 

It was the main dnft of all these three to persuade 
me that either the boy was lazy, and glad of any ex- 
cuse to keep from the school, or that he was in love 
with some wench and ashamed to confess it , or that 
he had a fetch upon his father to get money and new 
clothes, that he might range to London after a brother 
he had there , and therefore they begged of me to 
discover the loot of the matter, and accordingly to 
dissuade, advise, or reprove, him, but chiefly, by all 
means, to undeceive him as to the fancy of ghosts 
and spints 

I soon entered into a close conference with the 
youth, and at first was very cautious not to displease 
him, but by smooth words to ingratiate myself and 
get within him, for I doubted he would be too dis- 
trustful or too reserved But we had scarcely passed 
the first situation, and begun to speak to the business, 
before I found that there needed no policy to screw 
myself into his breast ; for he most openly, and with 
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all obliging candour did aver, that he loved his book, 
and desired nothing more than to be bred a scholar , 
that he had not the least respect for any of woman- 
kind, as his mother gave out; and that the only 
request he would make to his parents was, that they* 
would but believe his constant assertions concerning 
the woman he was disturbed with, in the field called^ 
the Higher-Broom Quartils. He told me with all 
naked freedom, and a flood of tears, that his friends 
were unkind and unjust to him, neither to believe nor 
pity him , and that if any man (making a bow to me) 
would but go with him to the place, he might be con- 
vinced that the thing was real, &c. 

By this time he found me apt to compassionate his 
condition, and to be attentive to his relation of it, and 
therefore he went on in this way — 

“This woman which appears to me,” saith he, 
“lived a neighbour here to my father, and died 
about eight years since ; her name, Dorothy Ding- 
ley, of such a stature, such age, and such complexion. 
She never speaks to me, but passeth by hastily, and 
always leaves the footpath to me, and she commonly 
meets me twice or three times in the breadth of the 
field. 

“ It was about two months before I took any 
notice of it, and though the shape of the face was in 
my memory, yet I did not recall the name of the 
person, but without more thoughtfulness, I did sup- 
pose it was some woman who lived thereabout, 
and had frequent occasion that way. Nor did I 
imagine anything to the contrary before she began 
to meet me constantly, morning and evening, and 
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always in the same field, and sometimes twice or 
thrice in the breadth of it. 

“ The fir'it time I took notice of her was about a 
year since, and when I first began to suspect and 
* believe it to be a ghost, I had courage enough not to 
be afiaid, but kept it to myself a good while, and 
.only wondered very much about it. I did often 
speak to it, but never had a word in answer. Then 
I changed my way, and went to school the Under 
Horse Road, and then she always met me in the 
narrow lane, between the Quarry Park and the Nur- 
sery, which was worse. 

“ At length I began to be terrified at it, and 
prayed continually that God would either free me 
from it or let me know the meaning of it. Night 
and day, sleeping and waking, the shape was ever 
running in my mind, and I often did repeat these 
places of Scripture (with that he takes a small Bible 
out of his pocket), Job vii 14 ‘ Thou scarest me 
with dreams, and ternfie.st me through visions.’ 
And Deuteronomy xxviii. 67 . ‘In the morning, 
thou shalt say. Would God it were even , and at 
even thou shalt say. Would God it were morning , 
for the fear of thine heart, wherewith thou shalt 
fear, and for the sight of thine eyes, which thou 
shalt see ’ ” 

I was very much pleased with the lad’s ingenuity 
in the application of these pertinent Scnptures to 
his condition, and desired him to proceed. 

“ When,” says he, “ by degrees, I grew very pen- 
sive, inasmuch that it was taken notice of by ^1 our 
family, whereupon, being urged to it, I told my 
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brother William of it, and he privately acquainted 
my father and mother, and they kept it to them- 
selves for some time. 

“ The success of this discovery 'was only this , 
they did sometimes laugh at me, sometimas chide 
me, but still commanded me to keep to my school, 
and put such fopperies out of my head I did ac- 
cordingly go to school often, but always met the 
woman in the way.” 

This, and much more to the same purpose, yea, as 
much as held a dialogue of near two hours, was our 
conference in the oichaid, whjch ended with my 
proffer to him, that, without making any privy 
to oui intents, I would next morning walk with him 
to the place, about six o'clock He was even trans- 
ported with joy at the mention of it, and replied — 
•‘But will you, suie, sir'* Will you, sure, sii ^ 
Thank God ' Now I hope I shall be relieved ” 
From this conclusion we retired into the house. 

The gentleman, his wife, and Mr. Sam were im- 
patient to know the event, insomuch that they came 
out of the parlour into the hall to meet us , and see- 
ing the lad look cheerfully, the first compliment 
from the old man was, “Come, Mi. Ruddle, you 
have talked with him , I hope now he will have 
more wit An idle boy ' an idle boy ' ” At these 
words, the lad ran up the stairs to his own chamber 
without replying, and I soon stopped the curiositj 
of the three expectants by telling them I had prom- 
ised silence, and was resolved to be as good as m3 
w ord ; but when things were riper they might know 
all At present, I desired them to rest in my fiuthful 
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promise, that I would do my utmost in their service, 
and for the good of their son With this they were 
silenced , I cannot say satisfied 

The next morning before five o’clock, the lad was 
in my chamber, and very bnsk. I arose and went 
with him. The field he led me to I guessed to be 
twenty acres, in an open country, and about three 
furlongs from any house. We went into the field, 
and had not gone above a third part, before the 
spectrum, m the shape of a woman, with all the cir- 
cumstances he had described her to me in the orchard 
the day before (as much as the suddenness of its 
appearance and evanition would permit me to dis- 
cover), met us and passed by I was a little sur- 
prised at it, and though I had taken up a firm 
lesolution to speak to it, yet I had not the power, 
nor indeed durst I look back , yet I took care not to 
show any feai to my pupil and guide, and therefore 
only telling him that I was satisfied in the truth of 
his complaint, we walked to the end of the field and 
returned, nor did the ghost meet us that time above 
once I perceived in the young man a kind of bold- 
ness, mixed with astonishment , the first caused by 
my presence, and the proof he had given of his 
own relation, and the other by the sight of his 
persecutoi 

In short, we went home I somewhat puzzled, he 
much animated At our return, the gentlewoman, 
whose inquisitiveness had missed us, watched to 
speak with me. I gave her a convenience, and told 
her that my opinion was that her son’s complaint 
was not to be slighted, nor altogether discredited , 
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yet, that my judgment in his case was not settled. 
I gave her caution, moreover, that the thing might 
not take wind, lest the whole country should ring 
with what we had yet no assurance of. 

In this juncture of time I had business which 
would admit no delay , wherefore I went for Laun- 
ceston that evening, but promised to see them again 
next week Yet I was pi evented by an occasion 
which pleaded a sufficient excuse , for my wife was 
that week brought home from a neighbour’s house 
very ill However, my mind was upon the adven- 
ture. I studied the case, and about three weeks 
after went again, resolving, by the help of God, to 
see the utmost. 

The next morning being the 27th day of July 
1665, I went to the haunted field by myself, and 
walked the breadth of the field without any encounter. 
I returned and took the other walk, and then the 
spectrum appeared to me, mucli about the same 
place where I saw it before, when the young gentle- 
man was with me. In my thoughts, it moved swifter 
than the time before, and about ten feet distance 
from me on my right hand, insomuch that I had not 
time to speak, as I had determined with myself 
beforehand. 

The evening of this day, the parents, the son, and 
myself, being in the chamber where I lay, I pro- 
pounded to them our going all together to the place 
next morning, and after some asseveration that 
there was no danger in it, we all resolved upon it. 
The morning being come, lest we should alarm the 
family of servants, they went under the pretence of 
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seeing a field of wheat, and I took my horee and 
fetched a compass another way, and so met at the 
stile we had appointed. 

Thence we all four walked leisurely into the 
Quartils, and had passed above half the field be- 
fore the ghost made appearance. It then came ovei 
the stile just before us, and moved with that swift- 
ness that by the time we had gone six or seven steps 
it passed by. I immediately turned head and ran 
after it, with the young man by my side , we saw it 
pass over the stile by which we entered, but no 
farther I stepped upon the hedge at one place, he 
at another, but could discern nothing, whereas, I 
dare aver, that the swiftest horse in England could 
not have conveyed himself out of sight in that short 
space of time. Two things I observed in this day’s 
appearance. 1 That a spaniel dog, who followed 
the company unregarded, did bark and run away, as 
the spectrum passed by ; whence it is easy to con- 
clude that it was not our fear or fancy which made 
the appantion. 2 That the motion of the spectrum 
was not gradation, or by steps, and moving of the 
feet, but a kind of gliding, as children upon the ice, 
or a boat down a swift river, which punctually 
answers the descriptions the ancients gave of their 
Lemures, which was Kar^ pvfVTto a epiov xal opprfv 
av^airoBiaov (Heliodorus). 

But to proceed. This ocular evidence clearly 
convinced, but, withal, strangely frightened the old 
gentleman and his wife, who knew this Dorothy 
Dingley in her lifetime, were at her burial, and now 
plainly saw her features in this present appwition. 
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I encouraged them as well as I could, but after this 
they went no more. However, I was resohed to 
proceed, and use such lawful means as God hath dis- 
covered, and learned men have successfully practised 
in these in’egular cases. 

The next morning being Thursday, I went out 
veiy early by myself, and walked for about an hour’s 
space in meditation and prayer in the field next 
adjoining to the Quartils Soon after five I stepped 
over the stile into the disturbed field, and had not 
gone above thirty or forty paces before the ghost 
appeared at the farther stile I spoke to it with a 
loud voice, in some such sentences as the way of these 
dealings directed me , whereupon it approached, but 
slowly, and when I came neai, it moved not I 
spake again, and it answered, in a voice neither very 
audible nor intelligible. I was not in the least terri- 
fied, and therefore persisted until it spake again, and 
gave me satisfaction But the woik could not be 
finished al this tune , wherefore the same evening, 
an hour after sunset, it met me again near the same 
place, and after a few words on each side, it quietly 
vanished, and neither doth appear since, nor ever 
will more to any man’s disturbance The discourse 
in the morning ]a.sted about a quarter of an 
houi. 

These things are true, and I know them to be so, 
with as much certainty as eyes and ears can give 
me; and until I can be persuaded that my senses 
do deceive me about their proper object, and by 
that persuasion deprive myself of the strongest in- 
ducement to believe the Cliristian religion, I must 
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and will assert that these things in this paper are 
true. 

As for the manner of my proceeding, I find no 
reason to be ashamed of it, for I can justify it to 
men of good pnnciples, discretion, and lecondite 
learning, though m this case I choose to content my- 
self in the assurance of the thing, rather than be at 
the unprofitable tiouble to persuade others to believe 
it , for I know full well with what difficulty lelations 
of so uncommon a nature and practice obtain belief. 
He that tells such a stoiy may expect to be dealt 
w'lthal as a traveller in Poland by the robbers, viz., 
first murdered and then seaiched, — first condemned 
for a liai, or superstitious, and then, when it is too 
late, have his leasons and proofs examined. This 
incredulity may be attributed — 

1 To the infinite abuses of the people, and im- 
positions upon their faith by the cunning monks and 
friars, &c , in the days of darkness and popery , for 
they made appantions as often as they pleased, and 
got both money and credit by quieting the temcula- 
menta vulgi, which then own artifice had raised 

% To the prevailing of Somatism and the Hob- 
bean principle in these times, which is a revival of 
the doctrine of the Sadducees , and as it denies the 
nature, so it cannot consist with the apparition of 
spints, of which, see “ Leviathan,” p 1, c. 12. 

3. To the Ignorance of men in our age, in this 
peculiar and mysterious part of philosophy and of 
religion, namely, the communication between spirits 
and men. Not one scholar in ten thousand (though 
otherwise of excellent learning) knows anything of it 
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or the way how to manage it This ignorance breeds 
fear and abhorrence of that which otherwise might 
be of incomparable benefit to mankind. 

But I being a clergyman and young, and a stranger 
in these parts, do apprehend silence and secrecy to 
be my best security. 

“ In rebus abstrusissimis abundans cautela non nocaL” 

5<p< 4, 1665 


POSTSCRIPT 

It is possible that the iinacquaintedness of some 
men with Church history and the writings of the 
ancient fathers may be one cause of their prejudice 
against things and narratives of this nature I could 
cite out of them hundreds of passages in confirma- 
tion (a pari) of what I have now done and written 
But a single testimony shall serve to fill up this 
page 

St Cypnan was a father of the third century, 
contemporary with Origen, Tertullian, Lactantius, 
Clemens of Alexandria, and other leained men. 
Observe his words (S. Cypriani Epist. ad Demetrium 
Ethnicum, p. 328) — 

“ Si audire velles et videre quando .spintus mali a 
nobis adjurantur et torquentur spintualibus flagris , 
quando dsemones ejulantes et gementes humana voce 
venturum judicium confitentur ; videbis nos rogan ab 
iis quos tu rogas, et tamen ab ns quos tu adoras, 
videbis .sub manu nostra stare vinctos et tremere 
captivos, quos tu veneraris ut dominos. Cert^ vel sic 
in erroribus tuis coniundi potens, cum conspexeris et 
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audieris decs tuoa quid sint, nostra interrogatione. 
statim prodere,” Sic. ^ 

See Pamelius, “ Notes on Tertullian,” n. 64. 

' “ If you would hear and see when evil spirits are by us 
a4]ured and put to spiritual torture , when the very devils, 
groaning and lamenting with a human voice, confess a future 
judgment , you shall hear us intreated by those whom you 
ntreat, and by those whom you adore you shall see those 
stand fettered, as it were, under our hands, and tremble hke 
canbve slaves, whom you worship as deities Certainly you 
must be thus confounded in your errors when you shall see and 
hear your gods, upon questions we put to them, immediately 
betray what they are ” 
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rhe FRIENDLY DEMON; OR, 
THE GENEROUS APPARITION 


To my anonymous worthy Friend, Physician, and 
Philosopher, whose name, for certam reasons, / 
forbear to mention. 

S IR, — I cannot, without great ingratitude, 
forget the fiiendly visits, and kind advice, 
I frequently received fiom you, during not 
only a dangerous but tedious indisposition, 
which surprisingly seized me in the year 1717, and, 
notwithstanding your extraordinary care, as well as 
unquestionable judgment, continued on me till the 
latter end of the year 1725 , in which long interval 
of time, the attendance you gave, and the trouble 
you gave yourself, abstracted fiom all interest, made 
you truly sensible of my unhappy condition, and 
myself equally apprehensive of the great obligations 
I shall ever be under to so sincere a friend 

The first occasion of my illness, as I have good 
reason to imagine, was a very shbeking surprise, 
given me by certain persons, who pretended to be 
my friends in a considerable affair then depending, 
wherein their treacherj threatened me with succeed- 
ing ruin, had not Providence interposed, and deliv- 
er^ the oppiessed from the cruel hands of such 
deceitful enemies. Upon whose hard usage, and the 
news of my disappointment, 1 was struck, at first, 
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with a kind of epilepsy, and deprived of all my senses 
m an instant, dropped down in the public coffee- 
house, under violent agitations, which, it seems, are 
generally concomitant with this miserable distemper; 
but being luckily assisted, and kindly supported by 
some gentlemen present, I happened to escape those 
ill consequences that might, otherwise, have attended 
me, during the extiemity of my convulsions, which 
were reported, by those that held me, to be so strong, 
as to be almost insupportable, till the paroxysm 
declined, which terminated in a cold sweat, trembling, 
and weeping, and this was the fii-st attack that ever 
this terrible assailant made upon me , though after- 
wards he forced himself into a further familiarity 
with me (much against my will). Nor could your 
kind endeavours, by the art of physic, backed with 
my own stiength of constitution, fnght away this 
evil companion from me, till my good genius, by the 
direction of Providence, communicated a particulai 
secret to me, which, with God’s blessing, has lately 
proved my deliverance, in what manner, before I 
conclude, I shall very freely acquaint you, in hopes 
you will favour me with your ceuidid opinion in 
answer thereunto. 

Near eight yekrs was a long time to continue under 
the frequent returns, and uncomfoi-table dread of such 
a shocking affliction, which, upon every little disorder 
of mind, or disappointment in business, never failed 
to visit me , till, by convulsive, or other involuntary 
motions in my head, and other parts of my body, 
my eyes were buried in their sockets; my other 
features contracted; my bowels sometimes racked 
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with intolerable pains, and all the faculties of my 
mind so greatly weakened and impaired, that I, who, 
for many years before, had been esteemed as an 
oracle by the most polite and curious part of both 
sexes, was now, for want of strength of mind, and 
ability of body to employ my talent, and exercise 
my art, as usual, treated like an old soldier, who had 
lost his limbs in the servnce of his country, and 
thought only worthy, by way of requital, to be made 
a hobbling pensioner in some starving hospital. 
But, I thank my stars, it proved not quite so bad 
with me, for though some ladies were too hasty and 
importunate to bear with the least disappointment, 
or admit of any delay, without showing their resent- 
ment, or refusing to tnist their money till my con- 
vulsions afforded me a rational interval, wherein I 
might be able to give them ample satisfaction , jet 
others, of a more considerate, easy, and compassionate 
temper, were so highly concerned for my too apparent 
indisposition, that, in order to dnve out this tor- 
menting demon that possessed me, they brought me 
all the old recipes they could muster up among their 
crazy aunts and grandmothers, piactised upon all 
occasions in their several families, perhaps ever since 
the time of Galen and Hippocrates. But, having 
been long under the care and friendship of so able a 
physician as yourself, though to little or no purpose, 
I could not put faith enough in old women’s medi- 
cines to receive benefit thereby , so, under a kind of 
despondency of everything but Providence, I suffered 
my distemper to take its own course, till my fits in- 
creased upon me to at least twenty in a day, and by 
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their frequent reiterations, brought, at letigth, such 
a dinmess upon my sight, such a weakness in my 
joints, and tremor upon my nerves, that rendered 
me incapable of all manner of business, especially 
that which I had so long professed, and successfully 
performed, to the full satisfaction and great aston- 
ishment of thousands , but being now unable to 
write, and, for want of speech, having no other way 
of communicating iny answers to the demands of the 
ladies and gentlemen that applied themselves to me, 
except by digitation, which they understood not, I 
was forced, sometimes, when much disordered by my 
convulsions, tg send them away dissatisfied, which, if 
it were any mortification to them, proved a much 
greater to myself, because, upon my ready perform- 
ances in the inj'stery I am master of, depends the 
welfare of my whole family. 

Under these unhappy circumstances I laboured 
till the month of Octobei, in the year 1724, confined, 
by my distemper, to iny own habitation, not daring 
to go abroad foi fear of falling in the streets, having 
been surpnsed by my fits in St James’s Paik, and 
several other places. But, about this time, being 
possessed with a strong inclination to the Cold Bath, 
near Sir John Oldcastle’s, and the great desire I 
had to experience the same being highly encouraged 
by your advice and approbation, I summoned all the 
strength I had to my assistance, and, pursuant to 
the dictates of my own restless mind, had recourse 
thither accordingly, attended by a proper person to 
take due care of me, for fear of the worst. 

I had not repeated this cold expedient above 
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twice or thrice, but I was sensible of the benefits I 
received thereby, for my distemper began to treat 
me with less severity than usual, and my fits were 
succeeded with a greater defluxion of tears than 
what was common before I applied myself to the 
bath ; so that, after my weeping was over, I found 
myself much refreshed, and all my faculties abund- 
antly more alert, than at any time they had been 
since my first illness, insomuch, that, from a timely 
continuance of this external application, I entertained 
great hopes of a perfect recovery , but, notwithstand- 
ing my diligent prosecution of this sharp and shiver- 
ing method, I was, to my great sorrow, unhappily 
disappointed, for my convulsions were as frequent, 
though not so violent, as formerly, and I was now 
again divested of all hopes of relief, except by the 
hand of Providence, having nothing to trust to, but 
that infallible Physician who can cure all things in 
an instant. 

The despondency I was now under of any assist- 
ance from human art, and the slender opinion you 
seemed to entertain of my recovery, made my inter- 
vals as melancholy as my fits were troublesome. 
Oppressed with these hard circumstances, I supported 
a burthensome life, and dragged on the tedious hours 
till the latter end of the year 1725, about which 
time, as 1 was slumbering one morning in my 
bed, after a restless night, my good genius, or 
guardian angel, clothed in a white surplice, like a 
singing boy, appeared before me, holding a scroll, 
or label, in his right hand, whereon the following 
words were wrote in large capitals : — 
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ftBAD, BELIEVE, AND PRACTISE ; THE LOAD- 
STONE SHALL BE YOUR CURE, WITH AN ADDI- 
TION OF TftE POWDER HERE PRESCRIBED YOU, 
Bt)T KEEP THE LAST AS A SECRET. FOR WITH 
THAT AND THE MAGNET YOU SHALL RELIEVE 
NUMBERS IN DISTRESS. AND LIVE TO DO 
GREATER WONDERS THAN YOU HAVE HITHER- 
TO fERFpRMED ; THEREFORE BE OF GOOD 
CHEER, FOR YOU HAVE A FRIEND UNKNOWN, 
WHO. IN THE TIME OF TROUBLE, WILL NEVER 
FAIL YOU. 

This comfortable news, though delivered to me 
after so surprising a manner, yet was it rety wel- 
come to a languishing person, under a complication 
of misfortunes. Notwithstanding, I had a great 
struggle with my natural reason, befoie I could con- 
vince myself of what I was yet confident my very 
eyes had seen, or, at least, had been represented to 
me after an eirtraordinary manner, for betwixt 
really Seeing a vision, or verily believing we do see 
it, there is but a slender difference. However, the 
entire confidence I had put in Providence, and the 
great desire I had to be relieved, were to me con- 
vincing arguments, beyond all objection, that my 
guardian angel had actually appeared, and communi- 
cated to my eyes the very scroll that I had read, the 
Words of Which, lest my memory should have proved 
treacherous, I Entered in my pocket-book, os they are 
before recited, the recipe only excepted 

Having thus subjected ray reason to my senses, or, 
at least, my faith (for I either saw, or believed I saw, 
what I have here reported), I had nothing else to do, 
but to put in practice the recipe which my good 
genius had imparted to me, diotlgh hoW to come at 
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a loadstone, seemed to me as difficult as to find out 
the Philosopher’s Stone, having but a slender knowl- 
edge of the thing itself, and much less of its virtues 
However, upon inquiry, I soon found out a certain 
virtuoso, near Moorfields, who is an eminent dealei 
in such sort of curiosities, and, by his assistance, I 
presently furnished myself with what 1 wanted, and 
sending for some fat amber, and a certain prepara- 
tion of steel, which I privately dispensed in a very 
particular manner, according to the recipe com- 
municated by my genius , then applying both as 
directed, was miraculously delivered, in a great meas- 
uie, from those racking convulsions which held so 
long afflicted me, and, in less than a month's time, 
my whole microcosm was restoied to such a happy 
state of health, strength, and vivacity^ that, heaven 
be piaised, I could do anything as usual. But, if I 
leAVe off my loadstone for two or three days, which 
I have sometimes done, merely out of curiosity, my 
fits, aS yet, will remind me of my foolish presump- 
tion, and force me to have recourse to my wonderful 
preservative, which has not only proved so gieat a 
friend tb myself, but has relieved others in the like 
distress,’ and, as I haVe found by three or four late 
eipenments, is as effectual in suppressing vapours, 
and removing or preventing hysteric fits in women, 
as it is in epilepsies and convulsions in our own sex, 
either men or children. 

Now, doctor, since I have happily conquered so 
stubbbrfi an enehiy, by such miraculous means as do 
not' fail Id assist others as well as myself, I desire 
you Will' Vouchstde me ybur real sentiments of this 
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uncommon way of cure, your notions of the genii, 
and the wonderful manner of communicating the 
recipe ; your thoughts of the loadstone and the virtues 
thereof; your opinion of sympathy, and the cures 
performed thereby, for I know you are a philosopher 
sufficient, as well as physician, to give a very good 
light into all these mysteries, in which I own I am 
to seek ; therefore hope you will condescend so far 
as to spend a leisure hour upon the foregoing partic- 
ulars, and you will infinitely oblige, sir, your assured 
fnend, and humble servant, 

Duncan Campbell. 

To my deaf and dumb Friend, Mb. Duncan Campbell, 
tn answer to his letter to an anonymous worthy 
Friend, Physicum, and Philosopher. 

Sib, — I received your letter, and read the same 
with no less surprise than satisfaction , for, as I am 
greatly pleased at your miraculous recovery, so I 
am equally astonished at the wonderful means 
by which it was obtained. I confess, I have been 
too great a student in physic and natural philosophy, 
to entertain any extraordinary opinion of miracles, 
no ways accountable to human reason, except those 
that concern religion, which are brought down to 
our knowledge well attested, and recommended to oui 
faith by unexceptionable authorities, not but that 
I am ready to admit, that the power of healing is 
in the hand of Providence, and that some patients, 
when their distempers, through the frailty of human 
judgment, denve their essence from so obscure, an 
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original that even puzzles the physician — then, I 
say, I am so free to acknowledge, when the blessing 
of God accompanies the administration, that the 
most trifling application in the eyes of art, may 
recover such persons from the most dangerous in- 
firmities. This I look upon to be your extraordinary 
case, and therefore think not the means to which 
you ascribe your cure, oi the manner of the recipe’s 
being communicated to you, a proper subject for a 
physical inquiry, unless you had sent me the pre- 
scription of your genius, which I understand by your 
letter you are obliged to conceal, and then, perhaps, 
I should have been able to have judged, in some 
measure, which of the applications are most essential, 
the powder or the loadstone, also, how far your guar- 
dian angel is a regular proficient in the modern 
practice of physic 

However, as you desire my opinion of the genii, 
the loadstone, the powder of sympathy, and the like, 
I shall not be only willing to give you my own 
thoughts, but the sentiments of others, befoie I take 
my leave, who have made the foregoing particulars 
their pnnapal studies, and are therefore better 
acquainted with the nature of spirits, than I pretend 
to be. 

As for the genii or familiar spirits, good and bad, 
believed and reported, by the most wise and learned 
of the ancients, to attend mankind, and the vanous 
operations they have had upon human minds as well 
as bodies, I cannot but confess, seem very wonderful 
to my defective understanding ; yet, when we observe 
what innumerable instances have been handed to us 
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by the most reputable authors, both ancient and 
modem, attested from time to time by unquestionable 
authorities, who, that, before he dived intb these 
mysteries, looked upon the to be whimsy, 
forbear staggeripg in his opinion ? , 

The most celebrated instance of a genius among 
the ancients, is that of Socr^^es, one of the wisest of 
the philosophers in the age he lived in , and that he 
had such a familiar spint to attend him, which the 
Greeks called Psemon, and the Latins, Genius, is 
sufficiently testi,fi,ed by three of his cotemporanes, 
VI? , Plato, ^enophoo, and Antisthenes , also further 
confirmed by Laertius, piutareh, Maximus, Tyrius, 
Dipn Chrysostomus, Cicerp, Apuleius, and Facinas, 
besides others more modem, as Tertulhan, Origen, 
Clemens Alexaiidnruis, &t But that whicji is of 
gi eater authonty than all the vouchers aforemen- 
tioned, is what Socrates says of himself in Plato's 
Theage, viz , “ ^y some divine lot, I have a certain 
demon, which has followed me from my childhood, 
as, an oracle , and this voice,” says he, foi so he terms 
it, “ whenever it speaks to me, dissuades me fropi 
engaging in what I am about to put in action, but 
never prompts me to attempt anything” This, I 
presume, might be the chief reason why Socrates pur- 
sued not his own inclinations, which were naturally 
vicjuuis, as himself cpnfeesed to the physiognoniist, 
but was ajways accompanied with a divine spirit, .l^at 
restrained hup from d , for, m speaking to Alcibmdes, 
a vic\oi^ nobleman pf Athens, but rpidaimed by Soc- 
rates, says, hp, “ My tutqr” (meaning the spirit tjiat 
attended hup) “ is wispr and,,befter tbaq yop.” fiiid 
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to show further, that what he called his demon was 
something more than a secret impulse of the mind, 
or dictates of a good conscience, Theocritus affirms 
in Plutarch, that a vision attended Socrates from his 
childhood, goin^ before him, and guiding him in all 
the actions of his life, being a constant light to him 
in such affaire as lay not within the reach of human 
understanding, and that the spirit often spoke to him, 
divinely governing and inspiring his intentions. A 
thousand instances of the like nature I could collect 
from the ancients, to prove that what you have re- 
ported to me, in your letter, may be no delusion, but 
real fact, with all its surprising ciicumstances, could 
the task be compnsed within the compass of a letter; 
but, a treatise of this nature being much fitter for a 
volume, I shall only proceed to a few familiar in- 
stances of a more modern date, that your wonderful 
cure may gam credit with the public, because I know 
your sincerity. 

Froissart reports, that in the time of Edward III. 
there was a certain knight in France, called Corasse, 
who could tell everything transacted throughout the 
whole world, in a day or two at the most, were the 
distance never so remote , aud this he did by an in- 
visible intelligencer or familiar spirit, which he called 
Orthone, who was always at his command, and brought 
him news continually for many year’s, till at last he 
lost the benefit of so useful a companion, through a 
vain desire of gratifying his curiosity after the follow- 
ing manner, viz. : the knight, having hitherto only 
heard the voice of his spritual emissary, was now 
ib&tuated with an earnest inclination to behold his 
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shape, which favour he requested of Orthone ; accord- 
ingly, whose answer was, that the first thing he should 
see on the morrow morning, after he was risen from 
his bed, should be the object he desired, or words to 
that effect. The knight, the next mllhiing, pursuant 
to the direction of the spirit, arose from his bed, 
looked about him, but could not discover anything 
worthy of remark , upon which disappointment, he 
upbraided Orthone with being worse than his word , 
who replied, he had kept his promise, desiring the 
knight to remind himself of what he had first ob- 
served after his rising. The knight, upon recol- 
lection, replied, that he saw nothing uncommon, but 
a couple of straws tumbling upon the ground, and 
sporting one with another, as if agitated by the wind. 
“ That was I," saith the spint, “ and therefore I kept 
my word ” Then the knight desired to see him once 
more, in such a shape as might induce him, the next 
time, to take more notice of him, to which the spirit 
consented, saying, “ITie first thing you see on the 
morrow morning, after your uprising, shall be me 
again.'” Accordingly, when the time appointed was 
come, and the knight risen from his bed, looking out 
of his chamber-window, the first object he espied, was 
a lean, ill-favoured sow, so deformed and ugly, that 
he was not able to abide the sight of her ; and not 
expecting Orthone to appear to him in so homely a 
manner, he set his dogs up>on the sow to drive her 
away, who being highly affronted at such an un- 
friendly usage, immediately vanished, to thelinight’s 
great surprise; and his old acquaintance Orthone 
never came near him after. This relation Froissart 
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BSKrts he had from the knight's own mouth, with 
whom he was very intimate. 

From hence I conclude, that the same sort of spint 
that attended Corasse, has been always a friend to 
you, not only <Jf late, in your miraculous recovery, 
but has at all times assisted you in writing the name 
of strangers, discovenng the most secret intngues, 
and foretelling future events, for which you have 
been famous. As for a further proof of the existence 
of spirits, and that, at some other times, as well as in 
your case, they have prescribed physic to their living 
friends, I shall quote an instance out of Mr. Glanvil’s 
Reports, attested by the Lord Orrery, the famous Mr. 
Greatrix, and many others, living in the reign of 
King Charles the Second. 

A gentleman in Ireland, near to the Earl of 
Orrery’s house, sending his butler one afternoon to a 
neighbounng village to buy cards, as he passed a 
field, espied a company in the middle thereof, sitting 
round a table, with several dishes of good cheer 
befoi'e them, and moving towards them, they all rose 
and saluted him, desiring him to sit down and take 
part with them. But one of them whispered these 
words in his ear, viz., “ Do nothing this company 
invites you to ; ” whereupon, he refusing to accept 
of their kindness, the table, and all the dainties it 
was furnished with, immediately vanished, but the 
company fell to dancing and playing upon divers 
musical instruments. The butler was a second time 
solicited to partake of their diversions, but would not 
be prevailed upon to engage himself with them ; upon 
which, they left off their menymaking and fell to 
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wo^, stiU pressing the butler to make one Oiipong 
them, but to no purpose , ^ that, upon his third 
refusal, th^ all vanished and left the butler alone, 
who, 10 a great consternation, returned home without 
the cards, fell into a fit as he entered the house, but 
soon recovering his senses, related to his master all 
that had passed. 

The following night, one of the ghostlj coqnpany 
came to his bedside, and told bun, that if he offered 
to stir out the next day, he would be carried away , 
upon whose advice, he kept within till towards the 
evening, and having occasion to make water, ventured 
to set one foot over the threshold of the door, in 
order to ease himself, which he had no sooner done, 
but a rope was cast about his middle, in the sight of 
several standers-by, and the poor man was burned 
from the porch with unaccountable swiftness, followed 
by many persons , but they were not nimble enough 
to overtake him, till a horseman, well mounted, hap- 
pening to meet him upon the road, and seeing many 
followers in pursuit of a man burned along in a rope, 
without anybody to force him, catched hold of the 
cord and stopped him in his career, but received, 
for his pains, such a strap upon his back with one 
end of the rope, as almost felled him from his horse. 
However, being a good Chnstian, he was too strong 
for the devil, and recovered the butler out of the 
spmts’ clutches, and brought him back to his 
fnends. 

The Lord Orrery, hearing of these strange passages, 
for his furtiier satisfaiction of the truth thereof, sent 
for the butler, with leave of his master, to come and 
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(^(^tipue SQme days ap^ ni^ta alt hi^ house, .)vhi^, 
in obedip^e to his Jordship, the servant dtld accord- 
ingly , who, after his first night's beddiPg 
reported, to the earl in the morning, that; h^s . spectre 
had again been with bun, and assured hitp, that on 
that vflry day he, should be spirited ftway, in spite of 
all the measures that copld possibly ba, (taken to 
prevent it Upon which he was conducted into, a 
large room, with a considerable uumbei of h<dy pei- 
sons to defend hun fiotp the assaults of Satan i 
among whom was the famous sfiokpr of bewiti^ed 
persons, Mr. Greatnx, whp lived in the neighbour- 
hood, and kneiv, as may be presumed, how to deal 
with the devil as well a-j anybody , besides several 
epiineiit quality were present m the house, among 
the lest, two bishpps, alf waitjfig the wonderful 
event of this unaccountable piodigy. 

Till part of the afternoon was spent, the time shd 
away in. nothing but pieace and quietness, but, at 
length, the enchanted patient was perceived to nse 
from tjie floor, without any visible assistance, where- 
upon Mr. Greatrix, and anotlier lusty man, clapt 
their arms over his, shpvdders, and endeavoured to 
weigh him down with their utmost strength, but to 
no purpose,, for the devfl proved too powerful, and, 
after a bard struggle pn both sides, made them quit 
therr hold* mid snatching the butler from them, 
caiTKjd hiqi ovetr fhefr h«ads and tossed bun the 
air, to aqd fto, hke a dqg rn a blanket, several of the 
company mjMiing under the poor .wretch to save him 
from the ground , by. which means, when the PpiriV 
fttolie was, over, they could not .find that in all ihis 
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hurry-scurry, the frighted butler had received the 
least damage, but was left in stcd:u quo, upon the 
same premises, to prove the devil a liar. 

The goblins, for this bout, having given over their 
pastime, and left their May-game to take a little 
repose, that he might in some measure be refreshed 
against their next sally, my lord ordered, the same 
night, two of his servants to he with him, for fear 
some devil or other should come and catch him nap- 
ping, notwithstanding which, the butler told his 
lordship the next morning, that the spirit had again 
been with him in the likeness of a quack doctoi, 
and held in his right hand a wooden dish full of grey 
liquor, like a mess of porridge, at the sight of which 
he endeavoured to awake his bedfellows , but the 
spectre told him, his attempts were fruitless, for that 
his companions were enchanted into a deep sleep, 
advising him not to be frighted, for he came as a 
friend, and was the same spirit that cautioned him 
in the field against complying with the company he 
there met, when he was going for the cards , adding, 
that if he had not refused to come into their meas- 
ures, he had been for ever miserable , also wondered 
he had escaped the day before, because he knew there 
was so powerful a combination against him ; that for 
the future there would be no more attempts of the 
like nature ; further telling the poor trembling but- 
ler, that he knew he was sadly troubled with two 
sorts of fits, and, therefore, as a friend, he had 
brought him a medicine that would cure him of both, 
beseeching him to take it. But the poor patient, 
who had been scurvily used by these sort of doctors, 
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and fearing the devil might be at the bottom of the 
cup, would not be prevailed upon to swallow the 
dose, which made the spirit angry , who told him, 
however, he had a kindness for him, and that if he 
would bruise the roots of plantain without the leaves, 
and dnnk the juice thereof, it should certainly cure 
him of one sort of his fits, but as a punishment for 
his obstinacy in refusing the liquor, he should carry 
the other with him to his grave. Then the spiritual 
doctor asked his patient if he knew him ; the butler 
answered no, “ I am,” says he, “ the wandering 
ghost of your old acquaintance John Hobby, who 
has been dead and buried these seven years ; and ever 
since, for the wickedness of my life, have been lifted 
into the company of those evil spirits you beheld 
in the fields, am humed up and down in this rest- 
less condition, and doomed to continue in the same 
wretched state till the day of judgment , ” adding, 
that “ had you served your Creator in the days of, 
your youth, and offered up your prayers that morning 
before you were sent for the cards, you had not been 
treated by the spirits that tormented you, with so 
much ngour and seventy.” 

After the butler had reported these marvellous 
passages to my lord and his family, the two bishops, 
that were pi-esent, among other quality, were there- 
upon consulted, whether or no it was proper for the 
butler to follow the spirit's advice, in taking the 
plantain juice for the cure of his hts, and whether 
he had done well or ill, in refusing the liquid dose 
which the spectre would have given him. The 
question, at ^t, seemed to be a kind of moot point, 
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bat, aftci^ feome stniggle in the debate, thbit resdlu- 
tidn ifaS, that the butler had acted, throU^ the 
whole Affair, like a good Christian, for that it Was 
highly sinM to follow the deVil’s advice in anythittg, 
and' that n6 nlan should do evil that gctod hii^ht 
come ^it , so that, in short, the poor butler; after 
his fati^e,'had no amends for hiS trouble, but Whs 
denied, by the bishops, the seeming benefit that the 
spirit intended him. ' 

t do not introduce this old surprising Story to 
amuse you, but to let you Krifaw, that it is no new 
thing fot Spectres to turn doctots to ailing person^ as 
they retain a respect for, and that your genius was 
not l3ie first spirit that ever practised physic. 'There- 
fore, if this narrative, reported by Glanvil, Beaumont, 
and others, may obtain credit, hpon the authorities 
of my Loid Orrery, Mr. Grehtriii, and divers persbns, 
who were in a great measure eye-witnesses of the 
■ matter, I see no reason I have to doubt the truth of 
yoUr letter, since I know your integrity ; besides, it 
has always been allowed by such demonolc^rS as 
have published their thoughts u{)on the viribility 6f 
spirits, that Scotland is never without such a sort 
of people as they call feetond-sighted, who have not 
only the power of discerning apparitibns, But, by 
theii' fr^uent conversation with spirits', foretell future 
events, to the great astonishment of all persons that 
Consult them.’ That there are such a sort of diviners 
in the world, especially in Scotland, t arid thdiblikhly 
convinced; of which nurtbef I take yOuirelf’i;o fee 
one. Bdt how to adcdunt for yd'ur fhysterious ^^r- 
foimances, I readily cohfe^ I know not, khd th^refiiiire 
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shall submit that task to su<ih as are qualih^ with a 
more subtle penetration 

I doubt I have tired your patience with too much 
prolixity upon familiar spirits, therefore, to make you 
amends, I will be but short in my dissertation upon 
the loadstone, which, in the first place, is a very 
ponderous fossil, found in different cliniates, and 
seems in its nature and qualities to be nearly rdlAted 
to iron ore, from whence it is endowed with a peculiar 
property of drawing to itself by the power of sym- 
pathy, or the natural disposition it has to embrace 
that particular metal In Egypt there are large 
mines of it | some few magnets have been found in 
iEthiopid, which have attracted iron very forcibly 
But two sorts are dug op at the foot of the Sardinian 
mountains, of such different natures, that as one 
draws iron, the other will repel it , as you will find it 
leported by Johannes Jonstonus, in his “ History of 
Nature ; ” also by Pliny, in his Second Book, who, 
for the aforesaid reason, calls this stone Theamedes. 
As to the singular virtues hitherto discot'ered in the 
common loadstone, the most admirable of all are the 
strict correspondence- it maintains with the two 
poles, and the wonderful property it communicates 
by a touch to the needle, for the benefit of mariners. 
The power of its attraction is thought by some vir- 
tuosos to b^ owing to a clammy bitUtniUOUs substance, 
by whibh the contexturb of the rtiore solid parts are 
closely cemented and confirmed , to prOve this, wotk 
a loadstone in the fire and it shall cast forth a bluish 
flame, like that of lighted brimstone, and so continue 
till it spends its life, au(h loses the power of attrao 
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tion. There is a gieat deal of sulphur in iron as well 
as in the loadstone, which is the principal cause of 
their sympathising with each other, and if you destroy 
the first in either, the last will fail in course, which 
18 the reason why the loadstone will not attract the 
rust of iron, though it wiU the filings, because in the 
former the bituminous matter is quite spent, and 
nothing left but a kind of capui, mortuum The 
loadstone hath also two poles, which answer those in 
the heavens , if you touch the needle with the north 
pole of the stone, it will point to the Arctic, if with 
the south fiart thereof, as it stood posited in the 
mine, it will point to the Antarctic, but not with the 
utmost exactness, except it stands in the meridian. 
But to be further satisfied in these mysteries, have 
recourse to Libavius, Cardanus, Pliny, Bodin, Porta, 
our own “Philosophical Transactions,” tind such 
authors as have treated more largely upon this sub- 
ject, for, I suppose, all that you want to know of me 
18, if ever I have heard from others, or discovered by 
my own exfienence, any such physical virtue in the 
loadstone, as may tend to the cure of any chronical 
or other disease incident to human bodies, that may 
strengthen the opinion you seem to entertain of it 
in such cases, from the benefit yourself has lately 
received in so extraordinary a manner. 

In answer to this, I confess, I have heard affirmed 
(but not by a physician), that the loadstone hath 
withdrawn the inflammation, and given ease in the 
gout, and by changing the application of it from one 
side to the other, has at length chased it away, to 
the perfect recovery of the patient , but in any other 
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oue, excepting your own, I never heard of a cure so 
much as facilitated or attempted to be performed 
thereby ; therefoie, as the use of it in any disease is 
quite foreign to the common practice of physic, if 
others, as well as yourself, have received benefit by 
this new discovery, I think not myself obliged to 
account for it, till it becomes practical among my 
own fraternity, and then it will be time enough 
for any physician to give his thoughts thereon 
Besides, I am a stranger to the preparation pre- 
scribed to you by your genius, and without the 
knowledge of that material seciet, it is impossible 
for any physician, in your case, to make a clear 
judgment, or to know which of the two your cure 
IS chiefly owing to, the powder or the loadstone ; 
for bow far the latter may opeiate upon a body pre- 
pared by pulvis martts or other chalybeates, I shall 
not pretend to determine, though, for aught I know, 
wonderful cures may be performed in that way , but 
upon what reason in nature such a new system can 
be founded, seems veiy remote from my present 
understanding. But, since you are become sole master 
of so wonderful a secret, my advice is, that you keep 
the recipe to yourself, in obedience to your genius, 
and though you assist others, never do it without 
fee or reward, for all useful discoveries ought to be 
rendered profitable. 

In answer to the last article of your request, I 
shall now proceed to say something of sympathy, and 
the cures reported to have been done thereby. The 
sympathetic powder, so highly esteemed about a 
hundred years since, by men of art in this kingdom, 
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was first brought into Europe by a religious Carmelite, 
who, in his travels through India, Persia, and China, 
had made himself master of this secret, and from 
some of those eastern countries, came over into 
Tuscany, where he performed many considerable 
cures by this occult method, to the great astonish- 
ment of the most eminent physicians and surgeons 
in those parts , insomuch that the Duke of Tuscany 
himself was very desirous of becoming master of this 
surprising arcanum, but the honest friar, by many 
handsome excuses, brought himself off, and would 
not be prevailed upon to communicate his nostrum 
to his highness 

Some few months after this, our famous English 
virtuoso, Sir Kenelm Digby, happening, in his travels, 
to be at the Grand Duke’s Court, an opportunity 
fell accidentally in the knight’s way to do the friar a 
service, which the good old man took so kindly at 
his hands, that he recompensed the courtesy with a 
discovery of his secret , and soon after returning into 
Persia, left no man in Europe master of the same 
but Sir Kenelm, who was the first person that brought 
the recipe into England, and that here wrought cures 
by it himself, and recommended it to the practice of 
others ; so that, in a little time, eveiy mother-mid- 
wife and country flaybeard became topping surgeons, 
especially for the cure of green wounds , for it is not 
to be trusted to in other cases. 

This sympathetic powder, by which many miracles 
have been performed at great distances, is nothing 
more than the simple powder of Roman vitriol, either 
chemically prepared, or imperfectly calcined in Hie 
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beams of the sun , from whence, ’t is said, it derives 
a very balsamic virtue. A little of this applied to 
any instrument that has done mischief, or to a rag 
dipped into, or stained with the blood of a wound, 
never fails of curing the patient at the widest dis- 
tance, provided the wound be curable. 

Sir Kenelm Digby, to advance the credit of this 
surprising medicine, speaks very largely in com- 
mendation thereof, in a little treatise of his, wntten 
first in French, upon the same subject, wherein he 
boasts of a remarkable cure perfoi med by himself, in 
a most wonderful manner, with only the use of this 
astonishing powder , and therefore, as in religious 
cases example goes beyond precept, so, to convince 
you of the miracles performed by sympathy, in- 
stances, perhaps, may prove more effectual than 
arguments for which rea.son, I shall proceed to furnish 
you with a notable experiment of this magical powder, 
and so conclude 

Mr James Howell, a trusty servant to King James 
I , famous in those days for compiling a treatise, en- 
titled “Dendrologia,” and afterwards for his legacy 
to the world, called “Epistolse Ho-Elianse,” happened, 
when he was a young gentleman, to accidentally come 
by, when two of his dearest fnends were fiercely en- 
gaged in a very dangerous duel, and to prevent 
further mischief, veiy likely to ensue, too rashly 
catched hold, with his naked hand, of his sword, 
whose passion prompted him to be the most desper- 
ate, in which attempt, the weapon being drawn 
through Mr. Howell's palm, cut the nerves and 
muscles thereof to the very bone, and, as they were 
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thus scuffling, holding up the same hand to defend 
one of 'Itis fnends from a blow upon his head, re- 
ceived another cut upon the back of his hand, cross 
all the veins and tendons, more terrible than the 
form^; which, his ihends perceiving, put a sudden 
stop to their inebnous fury, ran both to embrace 
him, and express their sorrow for the unhappy acci- 
dent, lending him their assistance to bind up his 
wounds with his own garters, and so conducted 
him to his lodgings, where they sent directly for a 
surgeon, w'ho found the case desperate, for he bled 
abundantly 

Mr. Howell being a gentleman much respected by 
the quality, the news of his misfortune soon reached 
the court , and his Majesty having a great regard for 
him, sent one of his own surgeons to attend him, who 
found the case to be so very bad that he seemed 
doubtful of a cure, without cutting off his hand , 
ifhich occasioned Mr Howell, about five dajs after 
the hurt was received, to apply himself to his good 
friend and neighb^air. Sir Kenelm Digby, who at that 
time was famous foi the sympathetic powdei, begging 
his assistance in that painful extremity, telling him, 
that his surgeons were apprehensive of a gangrene. 

Sir Kenelm, opening the wound.s, found a terrible 
case of it, and a dangerous infiammation upon the 
part, which, Mr. Howell acknowledged, gave him 
such intolerable pain as was scarce supportable. The 
knight asked him if he had any bandage with the 
blood upon it Mr. Howell answered, yes , accord- 
ingly sent his servant for the bloody garter which 
had first bound up his wounds, and delivered it to 
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^ Seaeim, who, calling for a basin of water, went 
into his doset for a bandhil of his powder, which he 
infused therein, and then soaked the garter in the 
same liquor, whilst Mr. Howell was talking with 
another gentleman, at the further end of the room, 
not knowing in the least what Sir Kenelm was doing , 
who, after he had bathed the garter in the basin 
about a minute, called to his patient, and asked him 
how he found himself, who answered, “ So wonderful 
easy that the inflammation seems to be totally ex- 
tinguidied, the pain quite gone off, and my hand I find ' 
as cool and as much refreshed as if it was wrapped up 
in a wet napkin.” “ Then,” replied the knight, “fling 
off" your dressings, meddle no more with plaisters, only 
keep your wounds clean and from the air, and I doubt 
not, but m a few days’ time, I <»hall effectually cure 
you, without putting you to any further twmWe.” 
Much comforted with this assurance, Mr. Howell took 
a thankful leave of Sir Kenelm, and so departed. 

Mr. Howell had not been gone above a quaiter of 
an hour, before the knight took the garter out of the 
liquor, to dry it before the fire, and carelessly hang- 
ing it a little too near, the extraordinary heat, by the 
concatenation of effluvias, had such an effect upion the 
patient, that he made as many wry faces a.s a cook 
that had burnt his fingers , upon which he despatched 
his servant, with all imaginable expedition, to let his 
doctor know what a condition he was relapsed into 

Sir Kenelm, who presently conjectured the cause of 
this disaster, smiling at the message the servant had 
delivmed, and snatching the garter from the fire, told 
him that Ms master should be very easy by the time 
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he could return to him, which the footman, the 
acknowledgment of his master, found to be true ac- 
cordingly, Sir Kenelm doing nothing more to work 
this change, than cooling the reeking garter by a 
speedy repetition of his former'application , so that, 
without any further accident interposing, the patient 
was thoroughly cured, in five or six days’ time, by this 
extraordinary method, to the inexpressible admiration 
of all his Majesty’s surgeons. 

Sir, this is all, at present, I am at leisure to say in 
answer to your letter, and, I doubt, you will think it 
enough too, except more to the purpose. What ex- 
traordinary cures you happen to perform by your new 
method, I desire yon will communicate to me as soon 
as you can conveniently, for to hear of your success 
will be no little satisfaction to, sir, your assured friend, 
and humble servaot. 
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